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Introduction 




On 10 August, 1922, Andr6 Gide wrote in his Journal: *Germi- 
naU which I am reading for the third (or fourth y time, seems 
more admirable than ever/ He chose it as one of the ten best 
novels in the French language. 

On the other hand it has frequently been pointed out that this * 
novel (and indeed many others of Zola), is unsubtle and crude, 
oversimplified and melodramatic, psychologically rudimentary 
and improbable . . . and many other equally unpleasant-sounding 
things. The picture it draws, we are told, is bestial and insulting 
to our dignity as human beings, its language coarse and obscene, 
its style repetitive and emphatic. Nor have the psycho-analysts 
failed to find in the violent sexual matter clues to Zola's own 
spiritual and bodily condition. 

It is a pity that so many professional critics devote their in- 
genuity to explaining hovr^^u artist could have done something 
quite different much better, how he could have improved his 
work out of all recognition by doing what he never intended to do. 
Such critics tend to forget that the critic’s job is not to indulge in 
irrelevant smartness ait the artist’s expense, but to try by 
patience and insight to find out what the artist meant to do, and 
then to estimate how well he has succeeded in doing it. To accuse 
Germinal of indelicacy of matter and coarseness of form is as 
irrelevant as to blame Alice in IVonderland for avoiding the harsh 
facts of life in nineteenth-century industrial England. 

Fortunately Zola’s own notes and preliminary sketches set out 
his intentions unmistakably: 

To get a broad effect I must have my two sides as clearly contrasted as 
possible and carried to the very extreme of intensity. So that I must 
start with all the woes and Jaijafities which weigh down on the miners. 
Facts, not emotional pleas. The miner must be shown crushed, starving, 
a victim of ignorance, suffering with his children in a hell on earth - but 
not persecuted, for the bosses are not deliberately vindictive - he is 
simply overwhelmed by the social situation as it exists. On the contrary, 
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I must make the bosses humane so long as their direct interests are not 
threatened ; no point in foolish tub-thumping. The worker is the victim 
of the fa^ts of existence - capital, competition, industrial crises . . . 

Nothing could be clearer than that: broad effects, the social 
problem set out in its crudest form, yet an attempt at im- 
partiality based on the view that neither side is really to blame 
for a hopeless situation which springs from human nature itself 
and the inevitable tragedy of life. For Germinal is an episode in 
the tragic struggle between capital and labour, indeed it is a 
tragedy in the narrow sense of the term, for the drama plays 
itself out in a closed environment from which tliere is no escape 
and which progressively brutalizes all the actors. Nobody is 
really responsible, the employers being caught up in the system 
as much as the employees. But if Germinal be placed in its con- 
text vve can understand its author’s intentions still better. 


Published in 1885, Germinal was the thirteenth to appear in the 
great series of twenty novels to which Zola devoted nearly 
twenty-five years of his life, for he began working on La Fortune 
des Rougon well before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870 and completed Le Docteur Pascal in 1893. The full title 
of the series: Les Rougon-Macquart. Hisloire naturelle et sociale 
d'une famille sous le Second Empire^ indicates Zola’s twofold pur- 
pose: to study the effects of heredity and of environment upon 
the members of a family. With characteristic enthusiasm for the 
fashionable scientific doctrines of his day, Zola unquestioningly 
ascribed to physiological determinism the role played in earlier 
literatures by fatality, human or divine. Henceforth, thanks to 
science, it was to be recognized that a man’s heredity, blood, and 
nervous system are his doom. This physiological doom may be 
modified by the man’s environment - his social position and Ins 
daily work - but it cannot be escaped. Zola proclaimed that in the 
modern world the novelist, like everybody else, must be a 
scientist in the sense that like tlie experimental scientist he simply 
’observes* phenomena. The scientist in his laboratory puts his 
substances into contact in a suitable container (environment) 
and then plays no further personal part, but steps back and merely 
notes down the inevitable reactions. In exactly the same way the 
modern scientific novelist sliould bring together certain human 
types, whose hereditary composition is known, put them to- 
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gether in a suitable environment and then report impersonally 
what must happen because scientific laws dictate each reaction. It 
follows from this theory of the 'experimental novel’,, as Zola 
called it, that the novelist, being a scientific observer of con- 
temporary society (for the historical novel, being a work of 
imagination, is ruled out as unscientific), cannot be held morally 
responsible for what happens in his novel any more than a 
chemist for what happens in his test-tube. Moreover, if he has to 
‘ observe * diseased or depraved beings in a corrupt society, not 
only must lie put down faithfully what he sees, but he can no 
more be accused of bad taste, obscenity, or nastiness than the 
doctor who uncovers a man’s nakedness and examines his sores 
in order to diagnose his disease. 

With these aims and methods in view Zola set out in 1868 to 
document himself by reading all the available medical and 
scientific books and taking copious notes about conditions in this 
and that walk of life, for by making members of a large and com- 
plicated family seek their living in various ways and rise or fall 
in society, it would be possible to examine the principal profes- 
sions, trades, classes, political, religious, or artistic groups, and 
so on, Tlie grandiose scheme was thus not only to follow out the 
workings of heredity, but at the same time to give a complete and 
scientifically documented pic^»'re of every level of society in 
France during the Second Empire. Let us make the acquaintance 
of those members of the family who explain the heredity and 
background of the hero of Germinal, Etienne Lantier. 


The common ancestress of all the family was Adelaide Fouque, 
Imown as Tante Dide, born in the eighteenth century and great- 
grandmother of litienne. She was a passionate, hysteric; ' crea- 
ture whose weak and uncontrolled nature ultimately brought her 
to the madhouse, where she was to live on and die as a cen- 
tenarian, having been a silent and uncomprehending witness of 
the passions and follies of her numerous descendants. She lived 
at Plassanr, in Provence, which is of course Aix-en-Provence, 
wliere Zola spent his childhood and youtli. Adelaide married 
Rougon, a stolid and hard wm-king peasant, but soon lost him, 
after the birth of their son Pierre Rougon. Soon she gave herself 
to a violent, drunken s muggle r named Macquart, and from this 
irregular union came two children, Antoine and Ursule Macquart. 
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Hence the two branches of the family; the legitimate line, the 
Rougons, and the illegitimate, the Macquarts. All the members 
of tlie family have one trait in common: violent appetites and a 
desire to have, hold, and enjoy to the full the things of this 
world. But whereas the Rougons, in whom Adelaide’s volatile, 
passionate blood is thickened by the heavier stuff of the peasant 
Rougon, are intelligent, energetic, and general^ successful in life 
(often unscrupulously), the Macquarts, being cross-breeds from 
two equally unstable and neurotic ancestors, whose instability is 
aggravated by alcoliol, are violent, exaggerated in tlieir re- 
actions, criminals, lunatics, or (since thesL* things arc closely 
allied) artists and geniuses. Tlu' family story is comjdicated still 
further at one point when the two branches fuse by a marriage 
betw'een Rougon and Macquart cousins and three ‘mixed’ 
children result. 

Antoine Macquart, born of Adelaide and the smuggler in 
1789, was a soldier, then a wastrel and blackmailer, who lived to 
a great age in the neiglibourhood of Plassans without doing a 
stroke of work because he knew all the details of his successful 
half-brother Rougon’s rise to a position of wealth and civic 
powder. He and his wife were chronic alcoholics. Their second 
daughter, Gervaise, born in 1828, the most patlietic figure in the 
whole saga of novels, inherited her parents’ fecklessness and 
tlieir alcoholism. At fourteen she had a son, Claude, by a smart 
and handsome ne’er-do-weil named 1 antier. Two more boys 
followed in rapid succession, Jacques and ttienne ( born in 1 s k)) . 
When Lantier’s mother died, in 1851, he took Gervaise and two 
of the boys, Claude and Etienne, to Paris. But as soon as they 
had spent his inheritance, he abandoned her and the children in 
their lodgings and went off to sponge on another woman. C lervaise 
might have made good in her job as a laundress, but she married 
a labourer named Coupeau who took to drink while recovering 
from an accident. This example was too much for her weak 
nature and inherited tendencies, and she sank into drunken 
squalor and died in misery {U Assommoir) , fttienne’s brother 
Claude became an artist of genius destined to kill liimself in an 
insane fit of artistic frustration. It is probable that into his 
portrait of Claude ^^ola put some traits of his childhood friend 
Cezanne {UClluvre), The other brother, Jacciues, who had been 
left behind at Plassans, became a railway engine-driver and homi- 
cidal maniac {Lm Hite humaine), whilst the half-sister of these 



three, Anna Coupeau, called Nana, brought up in a Paris slum in 
an atmosphere of drink and sexual promiscuity, seized the earliest 
opportunity to leave home and embark on a career of prostitution 
{Nana). Our hero l^tienne, conscious of his terrible hereditary 
taint, manages as a rule by self-discjpline to master his own 
nuu dcrous tendencies and is the least abnormal of his family.. 


So much for the ‘natural* history of fitienne Lantier. It is not 
v('ry important, and Germinal would not lose its value or interest 
if the reader liad never heard of Rougons or Macquarts, for 
I^tienne is merely a literary device, a point of view. Zola*s 
object being to study tlie whole question, not only of coal-mining 
in northern h'rance, but of working-class conditions, the clash be- 
tween capital and labour and the value of the various remedies 
and solutions put forward by labour organizations and political 
parties, lie must ha\ e an eye-witness who is himself a worker and 
knows the miner’s life from the inside. But in order that this 
obMT\er may see with fresh eyes and be able to appreciate 
suffering and injustice with some detachment and sense of com- 
parison, he must come to this life from the outside and have just 
enough acKantage in education and intelligence over his work- 
mates to enable him to pity them, judge, and ultimately lead, 
lienee the remarkable construction of the book, fetienne arrives 
at Montsou a penniless down-and-out with no mining experi- 
ence lie obtains an unskilled job and has to learn his trade from 
the beginning. For eleven chapters, or nearly one third of the 
book, Zola is concerned witli the first day of fetienne’s sojourn in 
this mining community, and he succeeds in telling the reader a 
great deal ahouts pits, conditions of work, living conditic- is of the 
miners and their families, the social hierarchy of a mining area, 
w'hile keeping tlie action constantly on the move and introducing 
a w'id(* cii'cU' of people representing every aspect of the miner’s 
life and e\ery influence brought to bear upon him. 

It is not a pleasant picture. Not only are the workers exploited 
aiul so undej paid that the ordinary occupational diseases of their 
life are aggravated b}^ malnutrition, and the daily life of wives and 
iiKHliers is haunted by debt, but bad housing conditions, over- 
crowding, and lack of any sort of amenities leave drink and sex as 
the only jiossible diversions. The Church is either frankly on the 
side where good food and company ar6 to be found, and lazily 
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indifferent to the people’s sufferings, like abbe Joire, or else, like 
his successor abbd Ranvicr, utilizes those sufferings in its own 
blackmailing interests. Charity invariably goes to the wrong 
address, for kindly folk like the Gregoircs, with their food parcels 
and woollies for the children, arc always taken in by the clever or 
artful Pierronnes of this world, who look ‘respectable’ and 
‘descr\ in^i’. 


Can this terrible indictment he accepted as it stands? Was Zola 
playing quite fair? W’as lie not taking ad\’anlagc of the fictional 
Rougori-Macquart fi*amew’ork in oi'der so to confuse the issue 
vvitli overlapping anachronisms that his reatlers in 1SS5 might 
take Germinal hir an exact picture of the mining industry at tliat 
time? Was he not playing the age-old trick of the jiolitical and 
Social agitator which consists of ])ainting a liorrifying picture of 
the scandals of long ago and omitting to say that many of them 
have long since been juit right? Of coui'se uj) to a jioint he was 
prisoner of his own self-imposcHl limits, and events in tin* real 
w'orld had been unkind. Before IhVO he had committed himself to 
a long series of studies of Prench sc'ciety in the Second Kmpire, 
that is to say of contemporary society, and like many of his 
literary colleagues he was ojiposed to the reactionary seltishness 
of the regime. But liefore he had published tlu' first of the scries. 
La Fortune des Uougo/i, the b'ranco-Pi ussian war had sent 
Napoleon III into exile and the Second limpire had passed into 
history. So that almost from the outset Zola was no longer writ- 
ing novels of contemjiorary life, hut liistorual no\els, no longc-r 
describing a living organism, but dissec ting a corpse. And for the 
next twenty-three years he was to be dealing, at least theoreti- 
cally, with a society that had come to an c*nd in l-SVO. 'Phis 
circumstance was to ha\e several very intenvsting results. It is 
true that the collapse of Prance in 1870 gave Zola the magnilicent 
closing scene which art and his social ideas re(juired, and he 
seized the opportunity and wrote one (d' the woild s great war- 
stories, La Debacle ( 1802). But in real life this necessary closing 
scene had come inconveniently early, and in the shoi't sjxice of 
eighteen years ( 1852-70) from the beginning to the end of the 
Second Pmpire, Zola had to account for all the generations of his 
vast family. As a result some of the chronology of the Rougon- 
Macquart novels is spec ious in the extrc'ine, and the lives of some 
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of his characters are full ones, to put it mildly. Nana, for example, 
conquers the music-hall stage, becomes the most sought-after of 
Parisian cocotteSy corrupts and ruins half the nobility of France, 
comiM’oiniscs at least one Kuropean royalty, travels widely, be- 
comes a race-horse owner on the grand scale, and finally dies 
worn out and diseased in a hotel bedroom on the Boulevards just 
as the 1S70 war is breaking out. Her age, according to the 
genealogical tree, is eighteen. 

But nv)l)ody objects o\ermuch to a little foreshortening of 
chronology - indeed, nobody would object at all were not Zola so 
self-t'onsciously scientific. Other results are more serious. With 
tlie passing of the Second hhnpire passed the danger of political 
censorshij) and legal proceedings against hostile writers (Victor 
I lugo spent tlic wliole of the Second l'ni{)ire in exile). Now it w'as 
safe for left-wing writers to express themselves freely. Who 
could resist tlie temj)tativin to get a little of liis own back.^ N()t 
Zola, wliose picture of the Second hjnpire now became frankly 
socialist in its bias, and in fact a retrospective indictment of a 
hated society rather than a judiciously realistic portrait. Further- 
more, siiu'c nothing is more boring than yesterday's ncwspapcj-, 
unless it l)e last month’s, Zola found that his social problems 
were b(‘coming less topical as the Second Fmpirc was receding, 
and it was vital to injcTt sodk new interest. I'his he did partly 
by adding more and more matter of a brutal or erotic nature, so 
that his novels hecame world-famous for being ‘strong* and 
‘daring’, and partly by dealing more and moie frankly with 
contempoviiry conditions and problems, at the lisk of being ana- 
chronistic. For instance, in An Bofihcur dcs Dames (1883), on the 
dc\cloj)mcnt of the modern department store, he described 
methods of j^uhlicily and display of goods far in advance of any- 
thing known in the sixties, when the action was supposed to take 
place, riie misi hicf begins, from the point of view' of social and 
political truth, when the uinvary reader is presented w'ith a 
mixture of |)ast and |ircsenl, of conditions w liicli applied tw'enty 
years previously hut are no longer true and otlier conditions and 
doctrines wh.icli had scarcely been heard of twenty years before 
and are tiie latest tiling today. 

Idiis IS w'liat hajipens in Uenuiual. Ftienne's age and bis family 
tree date the action at about 18(>7. Zola accordingly darkens his 
picture of life in tlie mines by harrowing descrij^tions of the 
agonies of women and cliiUlren used as beasts of burden, but at 
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the same time, omitting to state that most of this has since been 
put right, he makes the genera! Lidustrial slump governing the 
actions of the Directors of the Montsou Company depiMicl upon 
all sorts 6f international factors, such as a radical change in the 
American market, which dia not yet apply in 1867. The Russian 
anarchist visionary Souvarine, with his doctrine of total destruc- 
tion as a necessary preliminary to the establishment of a new 
society, with his scorn for the International, his bombs and his 
dynamite, is a character compounded of Rakunin and Kropotkn, 
and the various anarchist outrages of the late seventies and early 
eighties which culminated in the assassination of Alexander II in 
1881. The resulting composite picture of events at Montsou 
contains old abuses long since modified or put right and modem 
developments of socialism unknown in 1867. It is a grandiose 
epic poem of human misery and the revolt of the oppressed, but 
in no sense a true account of afl'airs as they could ev er have existed 
at a given time. 


If this were all, Geiininal would be a mere political pamphlet 
containing all the half-truths, exaggerations, and over-simplifica- 
tions familiar in any work of propaganda. It would not be a work 
of art. A work of art must have some fundamental human truth; 
it must not merely make a number of puppets dance to a political 
tune. Or, to put it another way, Germinal is a tragedy, and in 
tragedy both sides of the struggle have a certain amount of 
justification and believe themselves to be right. Zola is not 
merely concerned with demonstrating some theory of his about 
trades unions or socialism, but with universal human nature, the 
conflicts of self-interest, the instinctive motives of gain and self- 
preservation which underlie all men's actions, and which so 
many political theorists ignore. Tuute politique, as Valery lias 
said, tend a trailer les homines comme des clioses. Zola docs not fall 
into that trap, and lie does not allow his political enthusiasms to 
blind him to psychological realities and a sense of fairness. The 
struggle at Montsou is not simply a revolt of oppressed and 
innocent workers against wicked and tyrannous employers, for 
life is never as simple as that except in Hyde Park oratory. All 
these people are caught in the web of a system that is beyond 
their control, and nobody's motives arc disinterested. There are 
two sides to the question which is at the bottom of the strike of 
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the Montsou Workers - the method of payment fbr timbering. 
For obvious reasons tlie miners insist on a piece-work system of 
payment. That means that time spent on timbering as they cut 
into new seams is money lost, therefore the/ regularly 
neglect or scamp the timbering. Hence terrible accidents and loss 
of life. Hence the firm tries to devise a system of payment which 
will force the men to timber better /or their own safety. But the 
men will not sacrifice their more lucrative piece-work, and so it 
goes on. Unlike some emotional champions of the underdog, Zola 
sees that laziness, bad faith, and vice arc not to be found only in 
the rich bourgeois and capitalist employers, and that the workers 
are not always above criticism. Whatever the conditions or the 
political regime, any community of workers will have its wasters 
who live in vice and scpialor like the Levaques, and its sneaks 
who feather their own nests and always get the best of everything, 
like the Pierrons. The tribunes who lead their mates in the 
struggle arc not free from such motives as trying to impress a 
girl and rise above their station (Etienne), jealousy of younger 
and more successful tribunes, coupled with the need to attract 
customers to their pub (Rasseneur) or the downright careerism 
of Pluchart, vNith his gay, well-dressed life as a delegate, his 
congresses, dinners, lunches, and speech-making tours with all 
expenses paid and never an hour of honest work. And as the little 
anecdote of the Marseilles hat-makers reminds us, there is not 
one of these men who, if he won the lottery, would not instantly 
invest his winnings and become an entrenched capitalist. If the 
employees are not ang('ls neither are the employers devils. 
Hennebeau lias his ternhle personal worries and his livelihood 
(lepends upon his carrying out the policy of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Denculin faces ruin and humiliation; he has sunk his all in 
modern imj^rovements to his pit, his workpeople respect him, but 
these things avail him nothing. All are the victims of the distant,, 
anonymous power crouching, as Zola says, like some malignant 
god in hisjmpenctrablc shrine. A great sadness, the tragedy and 
pain of lite itself, overwhelms all these poor mortals who 
Slitter as though playthings of the gods. It is significant that the 
bravest, and in the end most unselfish person in the book* 
is the devil-may-i'are, philandering engineer Negrel who 
in the sufi'erings of others discovers his own humanity. Here 
is the simple moral of the book: Negrel toils night and day* 
to save the life of his arch-enemy Etienne, and when he has 
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succeeded these two men fall into each other’s arms and weep 
together. 

Humanity, tlien, is the real hero of Germinal^ and the most 
successful* pages those m which Zola handles crowds of poor 
people, whether enjoying tl emselves at the Bank Holiday fair, 
\\andering about the countryside in the search for bread, wreaji- 
mg terrible vengeance upon machines or men (the vengeance of 
the women upon Maigrat is one of the most horiible pages in 
literature), or scattering in panic before tlie soldiers* guns As 
Mr Angus Wilson has said ‘Nowhere, pci haps, ha\e scenes ot 
mass action been more deftly managed, nowhere the confused 
emotions and thoughts of simple people, tieated like beasts and 
driven into self-defence that is often best! d, more directly made 
lucid without losing realit} * 


ISIote on this Tuui slat ion 

I HWE followed the text and chaptei ariangement ot the 
standard Bibliothcque Charpentier edition (Pans, Fasquelle) 
which has appeared in successive reprints ever since Zola’s time 
In translating t c novel I have tried to keep before me the 
principle of fidelity to the tone of the original, or what Di L V 
Rieu has called the ‘law u* cqui\alcnt effect*, that is to say the 
duty of a translator to try to reproduce upon English readeis the 
effect winch the original had upon its readers vvlien it was pub- 
lished Now Germinal is a brutal and angry book about brutal 
and angry folk whose language is coaise, diiect, and often 
obscene Any attempt to make it icfined and ‘litcraiy’ would 
have betrayed the author’s intentions 

But translation of coarse dialogue full of oaths is a delicate 
matter The crude words for certain parts of the body and their 
functions present no difficulty, although such words may pain 
the high-minded reader, but often swear-woids 1o,l then 
point if transposed directly, simply because the sc ile of values 
and the social standing of these words are quite diffeient in one 
language from another. Tor instance, some of the sti digest 
French oaths used in this novel are more oi less blasphemous 
variations and elaborations on the Noin de Dieii ' theme I have 
frequently substituted for this sort of flung language more 
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likely to be used by Englishmen of a similar type in similar 
circumstances. 

Zola’s style in this novel, as indeed in his other novels of 
working-class life, such as L* Assommoir, has certain peculiarities. 
In order to maintain uniformity of tone and to suggest that things 
are seen through the eyes of his characters, he frequently uses 
the slangy, ungrammatical language of these people even in 
descriptive or explanatory passages where it is the author who 
is speaking. But he is not consistent in this, any more than he is 
always logical in the dialogue of his illiterate characters who, 
like Maheude, sometimes deliver themselves of passages of a 
highly poetic and ‘literary’ nature quite out of keeping with 
their station, unless it is assumed that in their apocalyptic 
moments they are vouchsafed a gift of tongues far transcending 
their normal parlance. I have not considered it my business to 
try to improve upon Zola in this respect. But there are one or 
two flagrant discrepancies in the ages of characters, notably old 
Bonnemort (58 at the beginning of the book but later 50-since 
his son Maheu is 42 he must have been precocious indeed), and 
these occasions I liave corrected tlie error in the text and indicated 
the point in a footnote. 

A translator has to adopt an arbitrary policy about proper 
names. In order to avoid obvious absurdities I have left all 
personal and place names in French and followed Zola’s practice 
of using the style Monsieur and Madame only for the socially 
superior characters. But there remained the problem of the 
miners’ womenfolk. Zola prefaces their names by the article la 
and uses wherever possible a feminine form of their surnames 
( Maheu’s wife is la Maheude, Mouque’s daughter la Mouquette, 
etc.). Here I have used the simple feminine form with no prefix, 
thougli Ma Brule seemed more suitable for that termagant* 
Tliere is no feminine form of Levaque, and Havelock Ellis’s 
device in his translation of referring to that slatternly creature as 
‘the Levaque woman’ is clumsy and monotonous. I have left her 
as la Levaque. 

Once or twice Zola mentions the temperatures which human 
beings had to endure in this underground hell. In order to 
convey the right impression to English readers I have used 
I'alirenheit equivalents and indicated the original centigrade 
figures in a footnote. 

A work on a subject as tecluiical as coal-mining is bound to 
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«i SDloewhat specialized vocabulary, and a translator with- 
6ut first-hand knowledge of life in the pits must constantly 
choose between words for the same thing which are quite 
different in different British coalfields. How is he to decide 
between a collier^ hewer ^ getter^ breaker^ let alone a pickman and 
Pikematiy bearing in mind that in the pre-mechanized mines of 
Northern France seventy or eighty years ago the very methods 
of extraction and the jobs of the various workers were totally 
different from what they are in this country today? In the above 
case collier is clearly the most general term, but in some more 
debatable cases I have kept to the word most likely to be under- 
stood by the general reader, at the risk of incurring the derision 
of, say, a Black Country miner when he sees a term smacking of 
South Yorkshire. In this matter, as in many others, I am most 
grateful to two friends and colleagues. Dr Gordon Hall and Mr 
R. E. Asher, who have put their long experience of life in mining 
areas at my disposal. Married men will understand my desire to 
mention at this point the debt I owe my wife, Kathleen Tancock, 
for ungrudging help and patience without end. Such flaws as 
remain are due to my ignorance or obstinacy, or both. 
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Part One 


CO 

O N a pitch-black, starless night, a solitary man was trudging 
along the main road from Marchiennes to Montsou, ten kilo- 
metres of cobblestones running straight as a die across the 
bare plain between fields of beet. He could not even make out 
the black ground in front of him, and it was only the feel of the 
March wind blowing in great gusts like a storm at sea, but icy 
cold from sweeping over miles of marshes and bare earth, that 
gave him a sensation of limitless, flat horizons. There was not 
a single tree to darken the sky, and the cobbled highroad ran 
on with the straightness of a jetty through the swirling sea of 
black shadows. 

The man had set out fro«ii Marchiennes at about two. He 
strode on, shivering in his threadbare cotton coat and corduroy 
trousers. He was having trouble with a little bundle done up 
in a check handkerchief, which he held against his ribs first 
with one elbow and then with the other, so as to keep both his 
hands deep in his pockets, for they were numb and raw front 
the lashing winds. Being out of work and homeless, he had 
only one thought in his mind> and that was the hope that the 
cold would get less intense when daylight came. He had been 
tramping like this for an hour and was within two kilometres 
of Montsou, when to his left he saw some red flares - three 
braziers apparently burning in mid-air. At first fear held himf 
back, but the urge to warm his hands for a minute was too 
painful to resist. 

The road ran into a cutting and the fires disappeared. To 
his right there was a fence, a sort of wall of heavy baulks of 
timber shutting off a railway track, while to his left there rose 
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a grass bank with some sort of roofs on top, like a village with 
low gables all the same size. He walked on about two hundred 
paces ai'vd suddenly, as he rounded a bend, tlie lights re- 
appeared quite close, yet still he could not make out why they 
were burning high up in the dark sky, like smoky mpons. But 
his eye was caught by something else at ground level ; it was 
the solid mass of a block of low buildings, surmounted by the 
silhouette of a factory chimney. Here and there a light showed 
through a grimy window, while outside five or six dismal 
lanterns were hanging on blackened timber-work which stood 
like a row of gigantic trestles. Out of this weird, smoke-black 
vision there came a sitigle sound: the heavy, laboured panting 
of an unseen exhaust-pipe. 

Then he realized that it was a pit. His nervousness re- 
turned: what was the good.? there was sure not to be any work. 
Instead of making for the buildings, he decided to venture up 
the slag-heap where the three coal fires were burning in 
buckets to give light and warmth to the workers. The rippers 
must have worked late, for the w'aste was still being brought 
up. He could now hear the labourers pushing their trains 
along the trestles and pick out moving shadows emptying the 
tubs near each of the fires. 

‘Morning,* he said, going up to one of the fire-buckets. 

The haulier, an old man in a mauve jersey and felt cap, was 
standing with his back to the fire, while his big, cream- 
coloured horse stood like a statue, waiting for tlie six tubs he 
had pulled up to be emptied. The man at the tip, a lank3% 
red-haired fellow, was in no hurry and looked half asleep as 
his hand w^orked the lever. Up above, the icy wind redoubled 
its fury with great regular gusts like the strokes of a scythe. 

'Morning,' the old man answered. 

Silence. Feeling liimsclf looked at with a resentful eye, the 
man said at once who he was. 

'My name is fitienne Lantier and I am a mechanic. Any 
work going here ? ' 

The firelight showed him up: he looked about twenty-one, 
was very dark, handsome and strong-looking in spite of his 
slight build. 

The haulier, reassured, shook his head. 
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'Work for a mechanic? No. Two of them tried yesterday. 
No, nothing doing.' , 

A gust of wind interrupted them. Then, pointinjg at the* 
dark mass of buildings at the bottom of the slag-tip, fitienne 
asked : 

‘This is a pit, isn't it?' 

But the old man could not answer at once for he was choked 
by a violent fit of coughing. In the end he spat, and his spittle 
sliowed up as a black patch on the ground reddened by the 
glow. 

‘Yes, it's a pit all right. Voreux. Look, the village is 
justovci there.' 

Pointing in his turn into tlie darkness, he indicated the vil- 
lage, the roofs of which the young man had guessed at. But by 
now the six tubs were empty, and he walked off after them on 
his stiff', rheumaticky legs; as for the big horse, he started off' 
on his own, without needing any crack of the whip, plodding 
heavily between the rails, with tlie hair of his coat blown up 
on end b}^ a frcsli gust of wind. 

While Ktiennc lingered by the fire warming his poor raw 
hands, Lc Voreux began to emerge as from a dream. He could 
now i)ick out each part of the works: the tarpaulin-covered 
screening shed, the headgear, the huge winding-house, tlie 
square tower of the drainage pump. With its squat brick 
buildings huddled in a valley, and the cliimney sticking up like 
a menacing horn, the pit was evil-looking, a voracious beast 
crouching ready to devour the world. As he stood looking at 
it, he thought of himself and the wandering existence of the 
past week while he had been job-hunting. He saw himself hit- 
ting the foreman in the railway shop and being kicked out of 
Lille, kicked out of everywhere. On Saturday ho had reached 
Marchiennes, where they said there was work at the Forges; 
but there was nothing, either at the Forges or at the Sonne- 
ville works. Sunday he had had to spend hiding under the 
timber in a wheelwright's yard, and now the watchman had 
chucked him out, and at two in the morning. Nothing left, not 
a penny, not even a crust; what was he to do now, on the road 
witli nowhere to go and no idea even where to find shelter 
from the wind? Yes, he could see it was a mine now, for the 
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'loitered laihtema showed up the yards, and a door which 
opened gave him a glimpse of the furnaces in a blaze 
‘<rf light. He could understand it all now, even the exhaust of 
the pump, the long, heavy, monotonous panting, like the snor- 
ing breath of a monster. 

The tipper, bending over his work, had not even looked up 
at fitienne, who was just going to pick up the little bundle 
which he had dropped when a fit of coughing heralded the re- 
turn of the haulier. He was slowly emerging out of the shadows, 
followed by the cream horse with six more loaded trucks. 

'Are there any factories at Montsou.'^' asked the young 
man. 

The old chap spat black and then shouted into the wind : 

' Oh, plenty of factories, and no mistake 1 Should have seen 
them three or four years ago. Everything humming, couldn't 
find enough men, never were such profits. And now we're all 
tightening our belts again. The whole place is a misery: 
factories closing down and people being sacked right and left. 
... I suppose it isn't the Emperor's fault, but what does he 
want to go off fighting in America for.^ To say nothing of the 
animals dying of cholera, same as the men.' 

And then they both went on grousing, in short sentences as 
the wind caught their breath, fitienne told him about his 
week's useless tramping round. Had he just got to peg out 
with hunger, then.'^ Soon there would be nothing but beggars 
on the roads. Yes, the old man agreed, it was bound to end up 
in a row, for, by God, you couldn't throw all these decent 
people out on the streets. 

'It isn't every day you see any meat.' 

'If you even got bread ' 

'Yes, that's a fact; if you even got bread.' 

, Their voices died away as the squalls bore off the words in 
a dismal howling. 

'Look,' shouted the haulier at the top of his voice as he 
turned southwards, 'that's Montsou over there.' 

Holding out his hand again, he pointed to some invisible 
places in the darkness and named them one by one. Over on 
that side, at Montsou, the Fauvelle sugy reflfW^ry was still 
working, but the Hoton sugar people staff, and 
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there was hardly atiydiing else working exce 
flourmill and the Bleuze cable works. Then wltk a 
gesture he indicated half the northern horizon: the §onneville^ 
building firm had not had two-thirds of their usual orders, 
only two of the three blast furnaces of the Marchiennes Forges 
were burning, and there was a strike threatened at the Gage- 
bois glassworks because there was talk of a wage-cut. 

' Yes, I know, I know,' said the young man at each bit of inr 
formation; 'that’s where I've just come from.' 

‘ It's all right for us so far,' went on the haulier, ‘but still, 
the mines have reduced output. Only two batteries of 
coke-ovens working at La Victoire, which you can see over 
there.’ 

He spat afain, and went off after his sleepy liorse which he 
had harnessed to the empty tubs. 

fitienne now commanded a view of the whole district. It 
was still very dark, but the old man had peopled the darkness 
with untold sufferings, which the young one could sense all 
round him in the limitless space. Could he not hear a cry of , 
famine borne over this blealf^ountry by the March wind? The 
gale had lashed itself into a fury and seemed to be blowing 
death to all labour and a great hunger that would finish off,' 
men by the hundred. And vvith his roving eye he tried to peel* 
through the gloom, with a tormenting desire to see and yet S't 
fear of seeing. Everything slid away into the dark unknown^l 
and all he could see was distant furnaces and coke-ovens^^ 
which, set in batteries of a hundred chimneys arranged Ob- 
liquely, made sloping lines of crimson flames; whilst further 
to the left the two blast furnaces were burning blue in the sky 
like monstrous torches. It was as depressing to w^atch as a' 
building on fire: as far as the threatening horizon the only"^ 
stars which rose were the nocturnal fires of the land of coal i 


iron. 

'You come from Belgium, don't you.^^' It was the haulie:^^ 
voice behind him. He had come back again. 

This time he had only brought three tubs. There had 
an accident to the cage, a broken nut, which would hold 
work for a good quarter of an hour, but at any rate these 1 
could be emptied. At the bottom of the tip there was 
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sound to be heard, and the continuous rumbling of the 
labourers on the trestles had stopped. All you could hear 
was a hapimer banging on sheet metal somewhere down tlie 
shaft. 

‘No, I’m from the south,’ answered the young man. 

The tipper had emptied the tubs and sat down, glad about 
the accident. Still surly and taciturn, he looked up at the driver 
with his big dull eyes as though he was put out by all this 
talk. And certainly the old man was not usually so chatty. He 
must have taken to this stranger’s face, and liad one of those 
urges to talk about themselves whicli sometimes make old 
folk ramble on out loud even when they are alone. 

‘ I belong to Montsou,' he said; 'name of Bonnemort.* 

Ts that a real name.^' asked fitienne with surprise. 

The old chap grinned with satisfaction, and pointing to Le 
Voreux: 

'Yes, yes . . . three times I've been brought up out of there 
in pieces. Once with all my skin roasted, once stuffed with 
earth right down to my gizzard, and the third time with my 
belly blown out with water like a frog. So when they saw that 
I didn't mean to kick the bucket, they called me Bonnemort, 
just for a joke.' 

His mirth redoubled, like the screech of pulley that wants 
oiling, and it ended up in a terrible fit of coughing. By the light 
of the fire bucket you could now see his big head, with its 
sparse white hair, and his flat features, livid, with bluish 
blotches. He was short, with a powerful neck, his legs turning 
outwards and his toes tuniing in, and his square hands hung 
at the end of long arms right down to his knees. Like his 
horse, who stood motionless witliout appearing to mind tlie 
wind, he seemed to be made of stone, unconscious of the cold 
and the hurricane whistling about his ears. He coughed, a 
mighty, scraping hawk which seemed to tear out his inside, 
and then spat by the side of the fire. It turned the ground 
black. 

fitienne looked at him and looked at the blackened earth. 

'Have you been working in the pit for long.^’ 

Bonnemort threw out both arms. 

'For long.'^ I should say so. I wasn't eight when I first went 



down - it was in Le Voreux, as a matter of fact - and now I 
am fifty-eight. Work it out for yourself.... I've done every- 
thing in my time: began as a pit-boy, then haulage man when 
I was strong enough to push, then eighteen years as a collier. 
Then because of my perishing legs, they put me on ripping, 
then packing, then repairs, until in the end they had to bring 
me up above ground because the doctor said that if they didn't 
I should stay down for good. Well, that was five years ago, 
and they made me a haulier. Fifty years as miner and forty- 
five of them underground. Not so bad, is it.?' 

Every now and again while he was talking, a live coal would 
fall out of the bucket and light up his pale face blood red. 

‘They say I've got to rest,' he went on, ' but I'm not having 
any. What do they take me for? No, I shall stick it out another 
two years till I'm sixty and get the hundred and eighty pen- 
sion. If I walked out today they would at once grant me the 
hundred and fifty, the artful buggers! And anyway I'm pretty 
tough, apart from my legs. You see. I've been so soaked with 
water down in the workings that it lias got under my skin. 
Some days I can't move my foot without shouting out.' 

He was cut short by another fit of coughing. 

'And that's what makes you cough as well?' said fitienne. 

But he shook his head vigv^rously, and when he could speak 
again went on: 

'No, no. I caught cold last month. I never used to cough, 
and now I can't shake it off'. And the funny thing is that I spit 
and I spit ' He hawked again and spat black. 

' Blood ? ' by now £ticnnc felt he could make bold to ask. 

Bonnemort slowly wiped his mouth with the back of his 
hand. 

'No, coal. I've got enough in my carcase to keep me warm 
for the rest of my days. And I haven't set foot down there for 
five years! It seems I had it in store without knowing it. Oh, 
well, it keeps you fit.' 

There was a pause. The distant hammer went on banging 
regularly down in the pit, and the wind went on wailing like 
a cry of weariness and hunger rising from the depths of the 
night. By the light of the leaping flames the old man went 
quietly on chewing over his memories. Oh yes, it wasn't 
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yesterday that he and his had begun picking at the seams I His 
family had worked for the Montsou mine ever since the be- 
^ginning, and that went back a long way, a hundred and six 
years. His grandfather Guillaume Maheu, then a lad of fifteen, 
’had found soft coal at Requillart, the Company's first pit, now 
disused, over there by the Fauvelle sugar refinery. It was 
common knowledge in the district, and the proof was that it 
was called the Guillaume seam - after his grandfather. He 
hadn't known him himself, but they said he was a big, strong 
fellow who died of old age at sixty. Then his father Nicholas 
Maheu, nicknamed Red, had stayed at the bottom of 
Voreux when he was barely forty; they were excavating it 
then. Roof fell in, flattened him right out; the rocks had drunk 
his blood and swallowed his bones. Later on, two of his uncles 
and his three brothers had ended down there too, and he, 
Vincent Maheu, was considered a wily old bird because he had 
got out of it with a whole skin, except for his gammy legs. 
What could you do about it, anyway? You had to work. You 
did this job from fatlier to son, just like anything else. His son 
Toussaint Maheu was killing himself at it now, and his grand- 
children and all his lot; they all lived in the village, up there. 
A hundred and six years of cutting, the kids after the old ones, 
and all for the same firm. Plenty of posh people couldn't have 
said as much, eh ? 

'All right so long as you can find something to eat,' mur- 
mured £tienne again. 

'That's what I say. So long as there is something to eat you 
can keep going.' 

Bonnemort fell silent as his eyes turned towards the village, 
where windows were lighting up one by one. Montsou church 
tower chimed four and it felt colder than ever. 

' Is your Company rich f ' asked fitienne. 

The old chap raised his shoulders and lowered them again, 
as though he were weighed down by an avalanche of coins. 

‘ Oh yes, oh yes 1 . . . Perhaps not quite so rich as the Anzin 
Company - that's our neighbour - but even so, millions and 
millions. You lose count. Nineteen pits and thirteen of them in 
production - Le Voreux, La Victoire, Cr^vecoeur, Mirou, 
Saint-Thomas, Madeleine, Feutry-Cantel and others besides ; 
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and six for drainage and ventilation, such as R&quillart..^, 
Ten thousand employees, concessions stretching over six^-^ 
seven parishes, five thousand tons lifted every day, all the pits 

linked by rail, and workshops, and factories Oh y^jl* 

there's plenty of money!' " 

The big cream horse pricked up his ears at the sound of tuBlj ’ 
running along trestles. The cage must have been repaired 
down below, for the labourers had started on the job again. 
As he harnessed his horse for the downward journey, the 
driver affectionately said to him; 

‘Mustn't get into the habit of gossiping, you lazy devil! 
Suppose Monsieur Hennebeau knew how you are wasting 
time 1 ' 

l^tienne looked thoughtfully at the blackness around him 
and asked: 

‘ So all this belongs to Monsieur Hennebeau ? ' 

‘ Oh no I ’ the old man explained. ‘ Monsieur Hennebeau is 
only the manager. He is paid, same as we are.' 

The young man waved an arm at the unfathomable dark^,. 
ness. 

' Who does all this belong to, then i ' 

But just at that moment Bonnemort was choked by such a ' 
violent fit of coughing that he could not get his breath. At 
length, after spitting and wiping the black foam off his lips, he 
said into the howling wind: 

‘What? Who does this belong to? God knows People. 

And he pointed to some vague unknown distant spot in the 
night, where these people lived for whom the Maheus had 
been hacking at the seam for a hundred and six years. His 
voice had taken on a kind of religious awe, as though he were 
speaking of some inaccessible tabernacle, where dwelt unseen 
the gorged and crouching deity whom they all appeased witl| 
their flesh but whom nobody had ever seen. 

‘ If only you could eat your fill,' said Etienne for the third ' 
time, without any obvious transition. 

"Lord, yes ! If you could always eat you would have nothing 
to grumble about.' ^ 

The horse set off, and its driver disappeared too, with the 



dragging gait of a sick man. The man by the tip had not 
moved, but was still curled up in a ball, with his chin between 
his knee? and his big dull eyes staring into space. 

fitienne picked up his bundle, but still did not go away. The 
wind felt icy on his back but his chest was being roasted by 
tlie big fire. All the same, it might be as well to apply at the 
pit, for the old man might not know anything about it; and 
besides, he was not jxirticular, he would take on any sort of 
job. Where was there to go and what was to become of him in 
a land ravaged by unemployment Was he to leave his corpse 
behind some wall, like a stray dog.^ And yet here on this naked 
plain, in this thick darkness, he had a feeling of hesitation; Le 
Voreiix struck fear into him. Each squall seemed fiercer than 
the last, as though each time it l)lew' from an even more dis- 
tajU horizon. No sign of dawn; the sky was dead: only the 
furnaces and coke ovens glared and reddened tlu? shadows, but 
did not penetrate their mystery. And, huddled in its lair like 
some evil beast, Le Voreux crouclied ever lower and its breath 
came in longer and deeper gasps, as though it were struggling 
to digest its meal of human flesh. 



V.M.AC E Two Hundred and Forty, surrounded by its fields 
of corn and beet, was slumbering in blackest night. Its four 
great blocks of little hack-to-hack houses could just he made 
out: they were like hospital or barrack blocks, geometrical, 
parallel, separated by three wide strips of land divided into re- 
gular garden plots. Tlie only sound in this desolate plain was 
the moaning of the wind through gaps in the fences. 

At the Malleus’, number sixteen of the second block, there 
w'as no sign of life. The one proper first-floor room was 
wrapped in thick darkness, which seemed to weigh down on 
the sleeping beings, their presence felt rather than seen, who 
lay there all of a lieap, open-mouthed, knocked out with 
fatigue. Although it was so cold outside, the air w^as heavy 
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with the warmth of living things, the stuffy heat of even the 
best-kept bedrooms when full of human flesh. 

The cuckoo clock downstairs struck four and still nothing 
could be heard but the gentle sound of light breathing, accom- 
panied by two deeper snores. And then, suddenly, Catherine 
got up. In her sleep, she had instinctively counted the four 
strokes, through the floor, but had not found the strength to 
wake up properly. She dragged her legs out of bed, felt for a 
match, struck it and lit the candle. But there she sat, and her 
head felt so heavy that it toppled from shoulder to shoulder, 
yielding to an invincible urge to fall back on to the pillow. 

The candle lit up the square room with its two windows. It 
was almost filled by three beds, but there was a cupboard, a 
table and two old walnut chairs, w Inch stood out dark against 
the crcam-painted wall. That was all; clothes hanging on pegs, 
a jug on the floor beside a red earthenware basin to wash in. 
In the bed to the left the eldest son Zacharie, a fellow of 
twenty-one, w^as sleeping with his brother Jeanlin, who was 
nearly eleven; in the right-hand one two children, Lenore and 
Henri, the one six, the other four, were asleep in each other's 
arms; whilst Catherine shared the third bed with her sister 
Alzire, who was so puny for her nine years that she would not 
oven have noticed her by h*. ' side, had not the poor deformed 
creature’s humpback stuck in her ribs. Through the open glass 
door could be seen the landing passage, a sort of cubby-hole 
where the parents slept in a fourth bed, against which they 
had had to put the cradle for their last-born, Estelle, scarcely 
three months old. 

Catherine made a desperate effort, stretched, and ran her 
hands through her red hair, which was tousled on her neck and 
forehead. She was slight for her fifteen years, though as she 
was entirely covered by her tight-fitting nightgown, the only 
parts of her that could be seen were her feet, tattooed in blue 
by coal, and her delicate arms, the milk-white colour of which 
contrasted with her muddy complexion, already ruined by 
constant washings with soft soap. She opened her mouth wide 
in a final yawn, and showed her fine teeth set in pale, chlorotic 
gums. Her grey eyes w^ere weeping as though they had soap 
in them, and they had the tired, careworn expression that 
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comes from fighting back sleep. This seemed to give her 
whole body a puffy look. 

At that moment there came from the landing a sort of 
growl. It was Maheu s voice, thick with sleep: 

‘God! it's time You lighting up, Catherine?' 

‘Yes, Dad ; it's just sti uck four downstairs.' 

‘Look sharp, then, you lazy faggot! If you hadn't danced 
quite so much yesterday, being Sunday, you would have 
woken us up a bit earlier. There's a lazy life for you ! ' 

He grumbled on, but sleep got the better of him too, and 
his remarks got mixed up and then tailed off into renewed 
snoring. 

The girl moved about the room barefoot, in her shift. When 
V she came to the bed of Henri and Ignore, she pulled up their 
coverlet which had slipped down, but they did not wake out of 
the deep sleep of childhood. Alzire, with her eyes wide open, 
had turned over without a word into the warm place left by 
her big sister. 

‘Come on, Zacharie! And you too, Jeanlin, come on!' said 
Catherine several times, as she stood over her two brothers 
sprawling there with their heads buried in the pillow. 

She had to get hold of her elder brotlier by the shoulders 
and shake him; and then, while he was cursing and swearing, 
she decided to pull the bedclothes off them. It amused her to 
see the two boys' bare legs kicking about, and she laughed. 

'Leave me alone, you fool,' growled Zacharie in a surly 
voice when he sat up; ‘don't you try to be funny, I don't like 
it. O Christ! to think it's time to get up!' 

He was thin and lanky, with the fair hair and anaemic pallor 
of the family, and a suggestion of beard made his long face 
look dirty. His shirt was up to his middle, and he pulled it 
down, not out of modesty but because he was cold. 

‘The clock’s struck downstairs,' she repeated; ‘come on, up 
you get. Dad's getting angry.' 

Jeanlin, who had curled up again, shut his eyes and said : 

‘Go to hell! I'm asleep.' 

She went off into another healthy peal of laughter. He was 
* so tiny, with his thin limbs and huge joints swollen with the 
^ scrofula, ffiat she picked him up bodily. He kicked out; his 
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face, like a small, frizzy-haired monkey's, with its green eyetfv" 
and big ears, was white with humiliation at being so weak. He - 
said nothing, but bit her right breast. 

'You beastly tike!' she muttered, stifling a scream, and 
dropped him on the floor. 

Alzire, holding the sheet up to her chin, had not gone off to 
sleep again but, with the intelligent eyes of an invalid, silently 
watched her sister and two brothers dressing. A fresh quarrel 
broke out over the basin : the two boys, complaining that their 
sister was dawdling over her washing, began shoving her out 
of the way. Shirts flew through the air, and they shamelessly 
relieved the night's distension with the calm familiarity of a 
litter of puppies brought up together. Catherine was ready first. 
She stepped into her miner’s trousers, put on her coarse linen 
jacket and fastened her blue cap over her knot of hair. In these 
clean, Monday-morning clothes she looked like a little man, 
and the only trace left of her sex was a slight swing of the hips. 

' The old chap will be pleased to find the bed all mucked up 
when he comes in,' said Zacharie spitefully. T'll tell him iX 
was you.' f 

The old chap was their grandfather Bonnemort who, as he 
worked on nights, went to bed in the morning. In this way the 
bed never got cold ; there Wi.s always somebody to snore in it. 

Without answering, Catherine set about pulling over the 
coverlet and tucking it in. But meanwhile noises had begun - 
next door, through the wall. These brick walls, built as 
cheaply as possible by the Company, were so flimsy that the 
slightest breath could be heard through, and no detail of 
private life was hidden, even from the children. A heavy foot 
had stumped on the stairs, and then there was a sort of soft 
thud followed by a sigh of contentment. 

'Here we go!' said Catherine; 'Levaque goes down, 50 up 
comes Bouteloup to join La Levaque.' 

Jeanlin sniggered, and even Alzire's eyes sparkled. Eviry 
morning the threesome next door tickled them like this. A 
collier taking in a ripper as a lodger: that gave his wife two/ 
men, one for nights and one for days. 

'Philom&ne is coughing,' went on Catherine, after anothei;'’ 
listen. 
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She was referring to the Levaques* eldei>t dauglitei , a gatig 
ling girl of nineteen and Zachaue's mistress, by whom he ha 
had two children aliondy With it all she was so weak in th 
chest that she woiked as a scieenci, ncvci having been fit tc 
work underground 

'Don't you believe it^’ said Zacharie ‘She's asleep She 
doesn't care a damn hancy sleeping on until six o’clock, t 
lazy pig»' 

He was pulling on his tiouscis when, on a sudden impulse, 
lie opened one of the windows It was pitch black outside, b 
the village was waking up, and lights weic peeping one 
one between the slats of the shutters And that staited off t 
other aigument he was cianing his neck to tiy to see whetb a 
the oveiman of Le Voieux would come out of the Pierroncr 
opposite, foi he was said to sleep with Piei ronne But his sist^ 
kept on shouting that since yesterday Pierron had been on < * 
day shift at pit-bottom, so that Dansaert could not have sle|t 
there that night All tins time, as they got moie and more), 
\ehement about the truth of then information, the wind wa** 
coming in in icy gusts, and then a burst of citing came frpn\ 
Fstelle Ihe cold was upsetting her 

lhat woke Maheu What was the mattci with his old 
bones ^ He dropped off to sleep again like a good-for-nothing 
And he swore so loud that the childien in the next room 
hardly breathed Zaeharic and Jeanlin finished washing with 
w eary slowness, while Alzire still looked on w ide-eyed 1 he two 
babies Ignore and Henii, locked in each other's arms, had no\ 
stirred, but went on bi eatliing softly all thi ough the hubbub 
'Catherine, give me the candle’’ roared Malieu 
Buttoning up her jacket, she took the candle into the little 
room, k'aving her biothei s to find their things by the glimmer 
coming through the door Her father was getting out of bed 
She did not stop, but felt her Way downstairs in her stockinge > 
feet, lit another candle in the living-roorn and began to make 
the coffee, "ihc clogs of the whole family were under the 
dresser. 

'Will you shut up, } 0 u little vai mint’ ' shouted Maheu, ex-1 
asperated by the continual yelling of Estelle 

He was a sturdier edition of old Bonncmoit, short, witli a 
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head, flat pale face, and close-cropped fair hair. The baby 
b. led louder than ever, frightened by his big sinewy arms 
\v /ing about above her head. 

Leave her alone, you know she'll never stop,* said her 
ni nher, stretching herself out in the middle of the bed. 

e too had just awakened and felt peevish; it was so silly 
IV r to get a night's sleep. Couldn't they get themselves off 
([uietly.^ Snuggling down under the clothes, she showed only 
licr long face with its strong features, handsome in a heavy 
\v but already worn out at thirty-nine, owing to her life of 
])• ty and the seven children she had had. While he was 
di ing she kept her eyes on the ceiling and went on talking 
sh ly, for now neither of them so much as heard the baby 
wi.o was crying fit to choke. 

''^ouknow, there isn't a penny left, and it's only Monday: 

siy lore days to go till pay-day It can't go on like this. 

You bring in nine francs between tlie lot of you. How do you 
e’^ p^ct me to make do witli ten in the family.'^' 

'Nine francs, I like that!' Maheu countered. 'Me and 

Z« 'harie, three each: that makes six Catherine and the old 

mai, two: that makes four; six and four, ten And Jeanlin 

one, that's eleven.' 

' Yes, but there are Sundays and days lost. It's never more 
than nine, I tell you!' 

He didn't answer, but busily groped about on the floor for 
his leather belt. Then, as he straightened up: 

'Mustn't grumble. I'm still pretty tough. Quite a few of 
them are drafted to repairs by the time they are forty-two.' 

' That's as may be, my dear, but it doesn't get us any bread. 
What am I going to do, eh? I suppose you've got nothing?' 

‘A coujde of coppers.' 

' Keep tliem for a drink Oh Lord ! what a7n 1 going to do ? 

Si: more days! They'll never end. Wc owe Maigrat sixty, 
and the day before yesterday he turned me away. Of course I 
shall go back and try him again all the same. But if he keeps 
on refusing . . ' 

And she went on in a doleful voice. Her head never moved, 
but now and then she blinked her eyes in the dismal candle- 
ligjlt. She told tlie tale of the empty cupboard, the kids asking 
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^r^)reaj^ and butter, even the coffee running short (and the 
water gave you the colic ! ) , and all the day long you pretended 
to satisfy hunger with boiled cabbage leaves. She gradually 
had to raise her voice so as not to have her words drowned by 
Estelle. The noise was getting unbearable and Malieu sud- 
denly seemed to becoine aware of it, for he picked the cliild 
out of her cradle and flung her on to her mother's bed, shout- 
ing in a frenzy of rage; 

'Here, you take her; I could bash her head in The brat 

has got every bloody thing she wants, she has a suck ol milk 
whenever she likes, and yet she grouses louder tlian anybody 
else ! ’ 

True enough, Estelle had begun to suck. She was now 
snugly hidden under the warm bed-clothes, and all that was 
left of her was a greedy smacking of lips. 

'Didn't the gentry up at La Piolaine say you could go and 
see them ? ' said Maheu after a pause. 

His wife pursed her lips with a look of dreary scepticism 

'Yes, they met me ... they take round clothes for poor 

children Oh, well, I'll take L6nore and Henri up there this 

morning If only they would give me a hiindied sous^' 

Silence fell again. He v^as ready now, and he stood still for 
a moment and then wound up with his expressionless voice. 

' Well, what do you expect.'^ That's how things are. Try and 
fix up something for the soup . . . We shall never get any for- 
rarder talking about it; much better be getting on with the 
job down there ' 

‘Yes, of course,' answered his wife *Hlow the candle out 
I don't need to see what colour my thoughts are.' 

He blew out the candle. Zacharie and Jeanlin were alrc ady 
going downstairs and he followed them, the wooden treads 
creaking under their heavy, stockinged feet. Behind them 
darkness had fallen again in the landing-room and the main 
bedroom The children were asleep and even Alzire's eyes 
had closed. But the mother stayed there with her eyes staring 
into the darkness while Estelle, pulling at her worn-out, pen- 
dulous breast, was purring like a kitten. 

Catherine's first job downstairs had been to see to the fire. 
A coal fire burned night and day in the cast-iron kitchen rr^ige, 
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with its grate/'in the Jfflddle and ovens, on each side. Eight Tv 
tolitres oVescaillage -^ard coal picked up off the roads - w 
issued to each family per month. The stuff was hard to li^t;- 
and Catherine, whose job it was to cover the fire at niglft, had 
only to poke it up in the morning and add a few bits of speci- 
ally selected soft <^aL Then she put a kettle on the grate and 
stooped down to look in the cupboard. 

The room was fairly big, occupying the whole of the ground 
floor. It was painted apple green and kept with Flemish clean- 
liness, with its flagstones washed down and sprinkled with 
white sand. Apart from the varnished deal cupboard, the fur- 
niture consisted of a table and chairs of the same wood. Stuck 
on the walls were some highly-coloured prints - the standard 
portraits of the Emperor and Empress presented by the Com- 
pany, soldiers and saints with plenty of gilt on - which con- 
trasted violently with the bare lightness of the room. The 
only other ornaments were a pink cardboard box on the cup- 
board and the cuckoo clock with its gaily painted dial. Its 
heavy tick seemed to fill the empty spaces near the ceiling. 
Beside the staircase door was another leading to the cellar. 
xVlthough the place was so clean, a smell of onions, shut in 
since the day before, pervaded the hot heavy air, already acrid 
with coal fumes. 

Catherine was pondering in front of the open cupboard. All 
there was left was a bit of bread, plenty of cream cheese but 
only the merest shave of butter; and sandwiches had to be 
made for the four of them. At length she made up her mind, 
cut slices of bread, spread one with cheese, scraped a little 
butter on the other and clapped them together. This was the 
briquet, the sandwich taken every morning down the mine. 
The four briquets were soon set out on the table in a row 
graded with strict justice, from the biggest one, wiiich was 
father's, to the smallest for Jeanlin. 

Although she seemed wholly taken up with her housework^ 
Catherine must have been turning over in her mind Zacharie's 
tales about the overman and Pierronne, for she opened the 
front door and peeped out. It was still windy. More and more 
lights were appearing in the squat houses, for the village was 
all agog with an indefinable atmosphere of getting-up. Doorth 



were already banging and shadowy lines of workmen disap- 
pearing into the night. But how silly she was to be standing 
there getting cold, when for certain the onsetter was still 
asleep as he did not go on at pit-bottom until six! But there 
she stood, contemplatii g the house across the gardens, and 
when the door opened her curiosity was aroused. But of course 
it could only be I.ydie, the Pierron child, setting off for the pit. 

A hissing of steam made her turn round. She shut the door 
and ran, for the water was boiling over and putting out the 
fire. As there was no fresh coffee left, she had to pour the 
water on to yesterday’s grounds. She then put some broun 
sugar straight into the coffee-pot, and by that time her father 
and two brothers were coming down. 

'Lummel' declared Zacharie, sniffing at his bowl, 'this lot 
won’t give us a headache!' 

Maheu shrugged with a resigned air. 

'Never mind, it’s w^arm; it’ll do you good.' 

Jeanlin had collected the crumbs from the sandwiches and 
was making a sop. When she had finished her coffee, Catherine 
emptied the rest of the pot into their tin flasks. All four were 
standing up in the liglit of the guttering candle, swallowing at 
full speed. 

'Aren’t we nearly ready said father. ‘Anybody would 
think we were gentlemen of leisure.’ 

From upstairs a voice came dow through the open door. It 
was Maheude calling: 

‘You can take all the bread. I've got a little vermicelli for 
the children.’ 

'Right-ohl' shouted Catherine. 

She covered over the fire and stood some left-over soup on 
the corner of the hob to be hot for grandfather when he came 
in at six. They took their clogs from under the dresser, slipped 
the strings of their flasks over their shoulders and each one 
put his sandwich down his back, between his shirt and his 
jacket. And off* they went, the men going first and the girl 
last, when she had blown out the candle and locked up. Dark- 
ness reigned again. 

‘Hallo! We can all go along together,’ said a man who was 
shutting the next front door 





It was Levaque with his son Bebert, a lad of twelve and a 
particular crony of Jeanlin’s. Catherine was a little taken aback 
and stifled a giggle as she whispered to Zacharie: 'What? 
docsn^t Bouteloup even wait for the husband to be out.of the 
house nowadays?' 

Lights were going out now. A last door banged and every- 
thing relapsed into slumber; women and children were sett- 
ling down to have their sleep out in roomier beds. And all 
along the road from the silent village to the panting Vo- 
reux a line of shadows tramped slowly through the blast. The 
colliers were off to work with shambling gait and folded arms, 
for they did not know what else to do with them. Each one had 
his briquet on his back. Though they were shivering in their 
thin clothes, they did not quicken step, but plodded on, strung 
out along tlie road like a trampling herd. 
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H,v,k G at last come down from the slag-heap, I^tiennc had 
gone into the works, but the men he asked about a job shook 
their heads and told him to wait for the overman. He was left 
free to wander round the ill-lit buildings, with their gaping 
black lioles and eerie maze of rooms on different floors. He had 
( limbed a dark and rickety staircase and found himself on a 
shaky gangw ay, then crossed the screening shed, where it was 
so pitch dark that lie held his hands out in front of him for fear 
eff' banging into something. Suddenly two huge yellow eyes 
stared at him out of the shadows. He was under the headgear, 
at the pithead, the shaft yawning in front of him. 

One of the deputies, old Richomme, a big man with a grey 
moustache who looked like a kindly policeman, happened to be 
making for the checkweighman's office. 

T suppose you don't w^ant a man for any sort of job?' 
Etienne asked again. 

Richomme was going to say no, but he hesitated, and as he 
was moving away said what the others had said;. 

'Wait for Monsieur Dansaert, the overman.' 
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^ere were four lanterns standing there, and the reflectors, 
which threw all the light towards the shaft, lit up the iron rail- 
ings, signal levers and bolts and the timber guides between 
which the two cages slid up and down. The rest of the great 
building faded oflF into darkness, like the nave of a church 
haunted by monstrous flitting shadows. But at one end the 
lamp-room was a blaze of light, while a guttering lamp in the 
checkweighman's office looked like a waning star. The winding 
had started up again and so had the incessant rumbling of the 
tubs of coal over the sheet-iron flooring. You could just make 
out the long Ixjnt backs of the labourers in all this confused 
movement of black and noisy things. 

For a moment Etienne stood still, deafened and blinded. 
There were draughts blowing in from all sides and he was 
frozen. Then his attention was caught by the shining steel and 
copper of the engine, and he went across to have a look at it. 
It was set back some twenty-five metres from the shaft and on 
a higher level, and so securely built in to its brick cradle that, 
even when going at full speed and exerting all its four hun- 
dred horse-power, the huge, perfectly oiled crank rose and fell 
without a sound and not the slightest tremor could be felt. 
The engineman stood at his regulator, listening to the signal 
bells and keeping his eyes on the indicator; on it the pit, with 
its different levels, was represented by a vertical slot in which 
lead weights, for the cages, went up and down on strings. And 
each time the engine started, the drums - two immense wheels 
of five metres radius, by means of which the two steel cables 
were wound and unwound in opposite directions - turned so 
fast that they looked like clouds of grey dust. 

' Look out ! ’ shouted three labourers who were dragging an 
enormous ladder. 

fitienne had nearly been flattened out. As his eyes got used 
to the gloom, he looked at the cables flying through the air, 
more than thirty metres of steel ribbon, leaping up into the 
headgear to pass over the pulleys and drop sheer down the 
shaft to the cages. The pulleys were supported by an iron 
framework like the skeleton of some lofty church tower. This 
prodigiously heavy wire, capable of lifting up to twelve hun- 
dred kilogrammes at ten metres per second, was ceaselessly 
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moving to and fro with the swift, smooth, silent flight of a 
bird. 

'Look out, for God's sake!’ the labourers shouted again as 
they moved the ladder over to one side to inspect the left- 
hand pulley. 

iStienne went slowly back to the pithead, feeling giddy with 
all this mighty flying about over his head. Shivering in the 
draughty shed and deafened by the rumbling tubs, he watched 
the loading and unloading of the cages. Next to the shaft was 
the signal, a heavy hammer on a hinged lever, which fell on a 
block when pulled by a rope from pit-bottom, once for stop, 
twice for down, three times for up. The tumult was dominated 
by these unending hammer-blows, together with the high- 
pitched ringing of a bell, whilst the man in charge added 
to the din by bellowing orders to the engineman through a 
megaphone. In the midst of the hurly-burly cages came up and 
dived down, emptied and filled, and Etienne had no idea what 
all these complicated movements were about. 

There was only one thing he did see clearly: the pit gulped 
down men in mouthfuls of twenty or thirty and so easily tliat 
it did not seem to notice them going down. The descent to 
work began at four; the men came from the locker-room 
barefoot and lamp in hand, ^nd stood about in little groups 
until there were enough of them. Like some nocturnal beast 
the cage, with its four decks each containing two tubs, leaped 
noiselessly up out of the darkness and settled itself on its keeps. 
Banksmen on different landings brought out the tubs and re- 
placed them with empties or tubs already loaded with timber, 
and the miners piled into the empties, five at a time, making 
up to forty in one journey when all the space was free. A 
muffled and unintelligible order was bellowed into the mega- 
phone and the rope was pulled four times - the ' meat-call ' as 
it was termed - to warn them at the bottom that a load of 
human flesh was coming down. Without a sound the cage 
would first make a little jump and then drop like a stone, leav- 
ing nothing behind but the vibrating cable. 

Ts it deep?’ fitienne asked a miner who was standing by, 
looking half asleep. 

'Five hundred and fifty-four metres,' he answered. 'But 
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there are four levels before the bottom, and the first one is 
three hundred and twenty.' 

They silently watched th.e cable which was now coming up 
again, fitiennc spoke first. 

‘Supposing it breaks^' 

'Oh well! - it just breaks ' ^ 

The miner finished the story with a gesture. Ills turn came; 
the cage had come up again with its easy, tireless movement. 
He crouched inside with his mates ar.d down it went again, to 
reappear less than four minutes later and swallow another lot 
of men. And so the shaft went on with its meal for half an 
hour, gulping men down more or less greedily according to 
the depth of the level they were bound for; but it never 
stopped, for the hunger of this gigantic maw could swallow up 
a whole people. More and more loads went down into the 
pitch blackness, and up came the cage out of the void, always 
silently asking for more. 

In the end Etienne felt the same uneasiness coming on as he 
had felt up on the slag-tip. Why keep on trying.^ I'his over- 
man would send him packing, the same as the others. Sud- 
denly a fit of panic seized him, and he made off and did not 
stop until he was outside, by the boiler-house. Through the 
open door he could sec seven boilers with double furnaces. In 
the midst of white clouds of steam from hissing safety-valves 
a stoker was feeding one of the furnaces, and the white-hot 
fire could be felt right out beyond the door. The young man, 
glad to feel the warmth, was moving up when he ran into a 
fresh group of miners just arriving. It was the Maheus and 
Levaques. Catherine was in front, and the sight of tliis gentle- 
looking boy gave him the superstitious idea of making one 
last attempt. 

'I say, mate, I suppose they don’t want anybody here for 
any sort of job. 

She looked round, a little startled l)y the sudden voice out 
of the darkness. But Matieu was just behind, and he answered 
and stopped and talked for a minute. No, there weren't any 
jobs. He felt sorry for this poor devil on the tramp, looking for 
work. As they moved on he said to the others: 

'You know, we could easily be in his shoes. We ought 
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to be thankful. It isn't everybody that's worn out with 
work ! ' 

I'ficy went on and made for the locker-rooin. Tlie walls of 
this huge shed were roughly plastered, and padlocked cup- 
boards stood all round. In the middle was an iron stove, a sort 
of oven without doors, which was red-hot and so tightly packed 
with incandescent coal tliat the pieces spluttered and fell out 
on to the earthen floor. This was the only light in the room, 
and the blood-red reflections danced along the greasy wood- 
work and up to the black, grimy ceiling. 

As the Malleus came in the overheated room was ringing 
with laugliter. Some thirty men were standing with their backs 
to the stove, having a luxurious warm. Everybody came like 
this and made sure of a good skinful of warmth to take down 
and lace the damp of the pit. But on that particular morning 
the mirth was more noisy than usual, for they were chaffing 
Mouquctte, an eighteen-year old haulage girl. She was a 
strapping wench, with a bosom and buttocks that almost split 
her vest and breeches. She lived at Requillart with old Mou- 
que, her father, who was a ponyman, and her brother Mou- 
quet, a banksman; but as their hours of work were not the 
same she came to the pit on her own, and took her fun with 
the young man of the week, summer in the cornfields and in 
winter against a wall. Everybody in the pit had had a go: a 
real free-for-all among pals and nobody minded. But one day, 
when somebody had accused her of going with a nailrnaker 
from Marchiennes, she had nearly exploded w ith indignation, 
declaring that she liad more self-respect, that she would cut 
off' one of her arms if anj^one could claim to have seen her with 
anybody else but a miner. 

‘So you’ve given up that lanky Chaval?' sneered one of the 
miners; ‘and you’ve taken on that little tich instead. But he’d 
have to have a ladder! I saw you behind Requillart. I know, 
because he got up on a milestone.' 

‘Well, what about it?’ grinned Mouquctte. 'What’s it got 
to do with you? Nobody asked you to give him a push!’ 

This good-natured of^scenity made the men laugh louder 
than ever, as they stood there stretching their shoulders half 
roasted by the fire; whilst she, shaking with giggles, strutted 
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about' among them ill her inde^nt attil-e. The bulges of flesh, 
exaggerated to tfie point of deformity, were both comical and 
exciting. 

But the laughter stopped. Mouquette was explaining to 
them that Fleurance wculd not be coming any more: she had 
been found the day before laid out stiff on her bed - some said 
a heart-attack, others a litre of gin swallowed too fast. Maheu 
was furious ; more bad luck - now he had gone and lost one of 
his haulage girls with no hope of replacing her yet awhile ! He 
worked on a contract system - four colliers together on the 
face, himself, Zacharie, Lavaque, and Chaval. With only 
Catherine left to move the stuff', the job would be slowed down. 
Suddenly he cried : 

‘ Half a minute ! What about that chap who was looking for 
a job.?^' 

Dansaert happened to be passing the locker-room. Maheu 
told him what had happened and asked permission to take 
the man on, using as an argument the Company's policy to re- 
place haulage girls by men, as at Anzin. The overman's first 
reaction was a smile, for as a rule the miners oi)jected to the 
plan to exclude women from underground work, being much 
more concerned about jobs for their daughters than about 
hygiene and morality. But after a moment's hesitation he gave 
his permission, subject to ratification by Monsieur Negrel, the 
engineer. 

‘ Anyhow, if he's still running he will be miles away by 
now,' said Zacharie. 

'No,' said Catherine, T saw him stop by the boilers.' 

'Go along, look sharp!' said Maheu. 

She rushed off, while a wave of miners moved on up to the 
cages, leaving their places by the fire to others. Without wait- 
ing for his father, Jeanlin went and got his lamp, with B6bert, 
a great ninny of a boy, and Lydie, a puny girl of ten. Mou- 
quette had set off in front, and she was screaming in the dark 
stairway, calling them dirty little brats and threatening to 
clout them if they pinched her. 

In the boiler-house fitienne was talking to tlie stoker 
shovelling coal into the furnace, for the thought of having 
to go back into the night chilled him to the bone. He was 
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making up his mind to move on when he felt^a hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘Come this way,' said Catherine; ‘there's something for 
you.' 

At first he did not understand. Then he seized her hand and 
shook it violently in an outburst of joy. 

‘Thanks, chum! You’re a good sort, and no mistake!' 

As she looked at him in the red glare of the furnaces she 
began to laugh, for it seemed so funny that he should take her 
for a boy, though certainly she was still slight and her hair was 
hidden under her cap. He on his part was laughing with relief, 
and there tliey stood for a moment, cheeks aglow, laughing at 
each other. 

In the locker-room, Maheu was crouching in front of his 
locker, taking off his clogs and thick woollen stockings. When 
fitienne arrived everything was fixed up in a few words: 
thirty sous a day, hard work but easy to pick up. The collier 
advised him to keep his boots on and lent him an old round 
leather cap to protect the head - a precaution he and his chil- 
dren scorned. Tools were taken out, including Fleurance's 
spade, and when he had locked up his clogs and stockings, to- 
gether with fitienne's bundle, Maheu suddenly burst out in a 
rage: 

‘What's up with that bloody Chaval.? One more girl up- 
ended on a heap of stones, I suppose! We're half an hour late 
today.' 

Zacharie and Levaque calmly went on toasting their 
shoulders, but in the end Zacharie said: 

‘You waiting for Chaval.? He got here before us and went 
straight dovvn.' 

‘ What ! You Imew that and didn't tell me ? Come on ! Come 
on ! Get a move on ! ' 

Catherine was warming her hands, but had to fall in behind 
the rest, fitienne let her go in front and followed after. Oncef* 
again he found himself in a maze of stairs and dark passages, 
in which the miners' bare feet made a flopping sound like old 
slippers. They came to the lamp-room, a glasshouse full^of 
racks, with hundreds of Davy lamps in rows one a1b6ve’me 
other. They had all been cleaned and inspected the day befpreV 
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and tlie whole place was ablaze like a chapelle ardente. Each 
man, as he passed the window, took his own lamp, stamped 
with his number, examined it and closed it himself, and the 
timekeeper at his table entered the lime in his book. Maheu 
had to apply for a lamp fc r his new man. As a final precaution 
everybody had to pass a checker who saw that lamps \^ere 
properly closed. 

‘Lumme! It*s none too hot,' said Catherine, shivering. 

fitienne only nodded back. Once again lie was b}^ the shaft, 
in the middle of the huge draughty shed. Me thought he was 
brave enough, but what with the rumbling trucks, bumping 
signals, megaphones bellowing indistinctly and cables cease- 
lessly Hying past as the drums wound and unwound at full 
speed, a nasty feeling seemed to grip him by the throat. The 
cages slid up and down stealthily like beasts of the night, and 
went on swallowing men as though the pit were a mouth gulp- 
ing them down. As his turn came he felt very cold, and his 
silent tension called forth a sneer from Zacharie and Levaque, 
for neither of them approved of taking this stranger on - par- 
ticularly Levaque, wlio was offended at not having been con- 
sulted. So Catherine was glad to hear her father explaining 
things to the young man. 

‘You see, up above the cages there is a safety catch; iron 
hooks catch the guides if the cable breaks. It works . . . well, 

sometimes Yes, the shaft is divided vertically by planking 

into three compartments: the middle one has the cages, on the 

left is the well for ladders ' But he broke off to grumble, 

though not too loud : 

'What the hell are we doing here, anyway? Keeping us 
standing about freezing like this!' 

Richomme, the deputy, was on his way down too, his open 
lamp fixed by a nail to his leather cap, and heard him com- 
plaining; being an ex-collier himself whose sympathies were 
still with his old friends, he muttered paternally: 'Careful! 
You never know who's listening. Besides, the unloading has 
got to be done Well, here we are! Get your lot in.' 

The cage was waiting for them, resting on its keeps. It was 
fitted with fine wire netting, reinforced with strips of sheet- 
iron. Maheu, Zacharie, Levaque, and Catherine slipped into a 
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tub on the further side, and as there was supposed to be room 
for five fiticnne went in too. But the best places had gone and 
he had to squeeze in beside Catherine, one of whose elbows 
stuck into his stomach. His lamp got in his way and he was 
advised to hook it into a buttonhole in his coat, but he did not 
hear and went on holding it in his hand, clumsily. The loading 
went on above and below; it was like shovelling in a lot of 
livestock pell-mell. Still no move! What was the matter.^ He 
seemed to have been fuming there for minutes on end. At 
length he felt a jerk, every tiling turned over, the things round 
him flew away and a sickening sensation of falling tugged at 
his bowels. This lasted as long as there was any light, while 
they were passing the two pithead landings and their flying 
beams. Hien, in the darkness of the pit, he was stunned and 
lost any clear idea of his sensations. 

‘Here we go!' casually remarked Maheu. 

They were all quite calm. He wondered at times whether he 
was going down or up. There were moments when there was 
a sort of stillness - that w^as when the cage dropped sheer, 
without touching the guides. Then there would be sudden 
tremors as it bobbed about between the beams, and he was 
terrified of a disaster. In any case, he could not see the walls 
of the shaft although his r.*ce was glued to the netting. At his 
feet the huddled bodies were liardly visible, so dim were the 
lamps, but the open lamp of the deputy in the next tub shone 
out liku a solitary beacon. 

But Maheu was goiiig on with his instructions: ‘This one 
is four metres in diameter. It's high time it was re-lined - the 
water is coming in everywhere. We are getting down to that 
level now; can't you hear it.^' 

l5tienne was already wondering what the noise was. It was 
like pouring rain. First a few heavy drops had pattered on the 
cage roof, like the beginning of a shower, but now the rain was 
streaming down faster and faster, turning into a real deluge. 
The roofing must have been faulty, for a trickle of water on 
his shoulder went through to the skin. It was intensely cold; 
they were sinking into wet blackness. Suddenly they went 
through a blaze of light: in a flash there was a vision of a cave 
with men moving about. And then the void again. 
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"That was the first level/ Maheu was Saying. ‘We are 
three hundred and twenty metres down. Look at the speed.’ 

He held up his lamp and shone it on to one of the guide- 
beams which was flying past like a rail under an express train, 
but apart from that nothing could be seen. Three other levels 
went by in glimpses of light, and the deafening rain lashed 
in the blackness. 

‘What a depth!' murmured fitienne. 

The plunge must have been going on for hours. He had 
taken up an awkward position 'and did not dare to move, and 
this was particularly painful because Catherine's elbow was 
sticking into him. She said nothing, but he could feel her warm 
against him. When at last the cage stopped at the bottom, 
five hundred and fifty-four metres below ground, he was 
amazed to learn that the descent had taken exactly one minute. 
But the clang of the bolts and the feel of solid ground beneath 
him suddenly cheered him up, and he light-heartedly chipped 
Catherine : 

‘ What have you got under your skin to make you so warm ? 
I’ve got your elbow in my stomach....’ 

What a donkey he was to go on taking her for a boy I Had 
he got his eyes bunged up, or what.? She burst out: 

'I'll tell you where you've got my elbow - in your eye.’ 

At this there was a general storm of laughter which quite 
mystified the young man. 

The cage was emptying and the men crossed the bottom 
landing, a hall hewn out of the rock, with the roof reinforced 
with masonry, and lit by three large open-flame lamps. On- 
setters were hurrying loaded tubs along the iron floor. The 
walls exuded a smell of cellars: a cold saltpetre smell mingled 
with the warmer breath of the stables nearby. Four galleries 
yawned in front of them. 

‘This way!' said Maheu. ‘You're not there yet; we’ve got 
two good kilometres to do.' 

The miners separated into groups and disappeared into the 
black holes. Some fifteen of them had made their way into the 
one to the left, and Etienne brought up the rear, behind Ma- 
heu, who was behind Catherine, Zacharie, and Levaque. It was 
a good haulage-road, running through such firm rock that it 
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had needed^tiiwbferfng only here and there. They went oil ail*J 
on in single file by the bght of their little lamps, and uttering 
never a word At every step the young man stumbled and< 
tripped over the rails. He had been puzzled for some iittle time 
by a dull roar like the rumbling of a storm, distant at first but, 
he thought, growing in violence, and coming from the bowels 
of the earth Was it the thunder of a fall, which would bring 
crashing down on their heads the enormous mass between 
them and the light of day ^ The blackness was suddenly broken 
by a light, the rock trembled , he flattened himself agamst the 
wall like his mates A big white horse went by, close to his 
face, pulling a tram of tubs Bebert was sitting on the first, 
holding the reins, whilst Jeanlin was running along barefoot, 
holding on to the last one 

They resumed their tramp Further on they came to a junc- 
tion where two new galleries opened out The pai ty divided 
up again as the miners gradually spread themselves out over 
all the workings of the pit The road was now timbered, the 
root supported by oak stays and the loose locks lined with 
planking, between which could be seen strata of shale, spark- 
ling with mica, and the duller masses of rugged sandstone. 
Trains of full or empty tubs were continually passing him and 
passing each other, and ujpii thunderous rumbling was bom^ 
away into the darkness by phantom animals, tiotting along 
unseen On a siding a stationary tram was slumbering like a 
long black serpent The horse snorted , it was wrapped m such 
deep shadow that you would have taken its vague outline for 
a block of stone fallen from the roof Ventilation traps slowly 
opened and closed As they went on, the gallery bcv^ame nar-^ 
rower and lower and the roof more and more irregular, so 
that they had to keep their backs bent 

£tienne gave his head a nasty bang But for the leather hel- 
met his skull would have been split open And yet he was imi- 
tating even the slightest movement of Maheu m front of him, 
whose dark shape stood out m the glimmer of the lamps. None 
of the others ever hit anything; doubtless they knew every 
bump, every knot m the timbers, every bulging rock by hedrt/ 
To add to his troubles, the slippery floor was getting wetter* 
and wetter sometimes he walked through real pools, whi(;b^ 
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could only be descried by the churned-up mud all round. The 
most surprising thing of all was the sudden changes of tem- 
perature. At bit-bottom it was very cold, and along the main 
tram-road, which ventilated the whole mine, the confined 
space between the walls had turned the icy wind into a hurri- 
cane. But further on, now that tliey wore penetrating into 
other roads wliich had only a small share of the ventilation, the 
wind had dropped and the heat was increasing, a sufibcating 
heat, as heavy as lead. 

Maheu had not said another word. He now turned to the 
right along a new gallery, simply calling back, without turn- 
ing his head: 

'The (jLiillauine seam.' 

The face the}^ were working on was in this seam. After the 
very first steps Etienne bruised his head and clbow^s. The slop- 
ing roof came so low that he had to walk bent double for 
twenty or thirty metres at a time, and always ankle-deep in 
water. They did two hundred metres in this way, when sud- 
denly Levaque, Zacliarie, and Catherine vanished. They seemed 
to have melted away into a narrow crack in front of him. 

'We have to climb,' said Malieu. 'Hang your lamp to a 
button-hole and grab the beams.' And then he disappeared 
too. 

fitienne had to follow. I'his chimney was a private way left 
through the seam, by wdiich miners c^^^uld reach all the secon- 
dary roads. It was the same width as the coal seam, scarcely 
six hundred centimetres, and it was as well that he was thin, 
for in his inexperience he hoisted himself up with needless 
waste of energ3q pulling in his shoulders and haunches and 
moving up by sheer strength of arm as he clung to the timbers. 
The first gallery w^as fifteen metres up, but they had to go on 
further, as the face on which Maheu and his gang were work- 
ing was the sixth - up in hell, they called it. The galleries, 
spaced one above the other at fifteen-metre intervals, seemed 
to go on for ever, and the climb up this narrow fissure was 
scraping the skin off his back and chest. He was gasping for 
breath as though the rocks were crushing his limbs beneath 
th^ir weight, he felt as though his hands were being torn off' 
and his legs were black and blue, while the lack of air made his 
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blood seem ready to burst through his skin. In one of the gal- 
leries he dimly made out two creatures, one small and the 
other big, crouching as they pushed tubs along: it was Lydie 
and Mouquette, already at work. And two more faces to 
climb! Blinded with sweat, he despaired of keeping up with 
the others, whose agile limbs he could hear brushing along the 
I'ock. 

‘ Cheer up, here we are 1 ' said Catherine's voice. 

And there he really was, when another voice called from 
further along the coal face: 

'Well, what the hcll.'‘ You don't seem to care a damn! I've 
got two kilometres to walk from Montsou and I'm here first! ' 

It was Cliaval, angry at having been kept waiting. He was 
a man of tw^enty-live, tall, thin, bony, with strong features. 
When he saw litienne, he asked with pained surprise: 

'What's that supposed to be.^' And when Maheu had ex- 
plained the story he muttered: 

'So the men pinch the girls' jobs now!' 

In the glance tliat the two men exchanged there flared up 
one of those sudden instinctive hatreds. Although he had not 
quite understood, £tienne felt that an insult was intended. 
There w as a silence and they all set to work. Gradually all the 
seams had filled with worlu^rs, and there was activity at every 
face on all levels, and right to the end of every road. The 
greedy pit had swallowed its daily ration of men; nearly seven 
hundred of them were now toiling in this immense ant-hill, 
burrowing in the eartli, riddling it with holes like old, worm- 
eaten wood. In the heavy silence down in the deep seams, you 
could have put your ear to the rock and heard these human in- 
sects busily at work, from the flying cable raising and lowering 
the cage to the click of tools picking away at the workings. 

As he turned round, Etienne once more found himself press- 
ing against Catherine. But this time he became aw^are of the 
curve of her young breast, and suddenly understood. 

'So you are a girl.^' he murmured in amazement. 

She replied in her gay, straightforward way: 

'Yes, of course! What a time it lias taken you to find 
out!' 
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The four colliers had r^pread themselves out, one above the 
other, to cover the whole coal-face. Each one occupied about 
four metres of the seam, and there were hooked planks be- 
tween them to catch the coal as it fell. The seam was so thin, 
hardly more than fifty centimetres through at this point, that 
they were flattened between roof and wall, dragging them- 
selves along by their knees and elbows, unable to turn without 
grazing their shoulders. In order to get at the coal, they had 
to lie on one side with twisted neck, arms above their heads, 
and wield their short-handled picks slantways. 

Zacharie was at the bottom, with Ixvaque and Chaval above 
him and Maheu at the top. Each cut into the bed of shale with 
his pick, then made two vertical slots in the coal and finally 
drove an iron wedge in at the top, thus loosening a block. The 
coal was soft, and in its fall the block broke up and rolled in 
pieces all over the men's stomachs and thighs. When these 
pieces, stopped by the planks, had collected beneath them, the 
men disappeared, immured in the narrow cleft. 

Maheu had the worst of it. At the top, the temperature went 
up to niney-fivc degrees*, air could not circulate, and he was 
stifled to death. In order to see, he had to hang his lamp on a 
nail so near the top of his head that its heat set his blood on 
fire. But it was the wet that really tortured him, for the rock, 
only a few centimetres above his face, incessantly dripped fast 
and heavy drops witli maddening regularity always on the 
same spot. Try as he might to twist his neck and bend his head 
backwards, the drops splashed relentlessly on his face, pit-a- 
pat. In a quarter of an hour he was soaked through, what with 
his own sweat as well, and steaming like a wash-tub. On this 
particular morning he was swearing because a drop was de- 
termined to go in his eye. He would not stop cutting, and the 
violent blows of his pick shook him, as he lay between the two 
rocks like a fly caught between the pages of a book, in danger 
of being flattened out. 

* 36 "^ Centigrade in French text. 
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Not a word was exchanged. They all hacked away, and all 
that could be heard was their irregular tapping, which SQunded 
distant and muffled, for in this dead air sounds raised no echo 
but took on a harsh sonority. The darkness was mysterious in 
its blackness, thick with flying coal-dust and heavy with gases 
which pressed down upon the eyes. Only reddish points of 
light could be seen through the gauze covers of the lamps. 
The coal face was scarcely discernible; it went up slantwise 
like a broad, flat, sloping chimney, blackened with the impene- 
trable night of ten winters of soot, and in it ghostly forms 
moved about and an occasional gleam threw into momentary 
relief the shape of a man's haunch, a sinewy arm, a wild, dirty, 
criminal-looking face. Now and then blocks of coal shimmered 
as they came loose, their surfaces or edges glinted suddenly 
like crystal, and then all went black again, the picks tapped on 
dully, and the only other sounds were panting breath and 
groans of discomfort and fatigue in the heavy air and dripping 
water. 

Zacharie had been out on the spree the day before and was 
not feeling strong in the arm. He soon gave up work, finding 
the excuse that some timbering needed doing. This gave him 
a chance to go off into a dream, whistling to himself and star- 
ing vaguely into space. Nearly three metres of the seam were 
cut away behind them, and they had not taken the precaution 
to prop up the rock. Fear of losing precious time made them 
heedless of danger. 

' Here, you, the toff! ' he called to tienne. ‘ Pass me some 
wood.' 

fitienne was being taught by Catherine how to wield his 
shovel, but he had to take some wood along. Th-re was a’ 
little store left over from the previous day. Usually pieces of 
wood ready cut to the size of the seam were sent down every 
morning. 

' Look sharp, you lazy devil ! ' Zacharie went on, watching 
the new haulage man clumsily hoisting himself up amid the. 
coal, with his arms encumbered by four pieces of oak. 

With his pick he nicked a hole in the roof ttnd another in 
the wall, ramming in the ends of the wood whichthus propped 
up the rock. Every afternoon the rippers cleared away the] 
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waste after the colliers and filled in the cavities in the seam, 
leaving the timbering covere d in. Only the top and bottom 
galleries were left intact for haulage. 

Maheu stopped groaning. He had got his block loose. Wip- 
ing his streaming face on his sleeve, he turned to find out wliat 
Zacharic had come up to do behind him. 

'Leave that alone,* he said; 'we*ll see about it after lunch. 
Better go on cutting if we want to make our right number of 
tubs.* 

'Yes, but it*s getting lower,' answered his son. 'Look! 
There*s a crack liere. Tin afraid it’ll come down.* 

His fatlier only shrugged his shoulders. Come down ! Never ! 
Besides, it wouldn*t be the first time; they*d get out of it 
somehow. He finished up by losing his temper and sending his 
son back to the cutting face. 

As a matter of fact, they were all taking a bit of a rest. 
Levaque, still on his back, was cursing as he looked at his left 
thumb, which had been grazed by a fall of sandstone and was 
bleeding. Chaval was tearing off' his shirt, stripping to the 
waist to keep cool. They were already black with coal, coated 
with fine dust which their sweat turned into a paste that ran 
in trickles and puddles. Maheu was the first to begin picking 
again, at a lower level, with his head right down on the rock. 
And now the drop of water was falling so mercilessly on his 
forehead that it seemed to be boring a hole through his skull. 

'Don*t take any notice,' explained Catherine. ‘They always 
holler like that.' 

She took up the lesson again like a kindly soul: each loaded 
tub reached pit-top exactly as it left the face, marked with a 
special counter so that the checker could credit it to the team. 
That was why you had to be so careful to fill it, and fill it with 
clean coal; otherwise it would be rejected. 

The young man's eyes were now accustomed to the gloom, 
and he looked at her. Her skin still had a chlorotic pallor, and 
he could not have guessed her age, but put it at twelve be- 
cause she seemed so small. And yet he felt that she must be 
older, with her boyish freedom of manner and candid cheeki- 
ness which he found a little disconcerting; no, he did not like 
her - her white Pierrot's face with the skull-cap effect of her 
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headgear struck him as too roguish. But he was amazed at the 
child's strength, a nervous strength with much skill in it. She 
tilled her tub quicker tlian he did, with fast, regular little 
movements of her shovel, then pushed it to the incline with a 
long, slow push without anj^r hitch, passing easily under the 
low rocks. He, on the oth^^iahd, tore himself to shreds, ran 
off the rails and soon got stuck. 

It certainly was not an easy road. From the coal face to the 
incline was about sixty metres, and the rippers had not yet 
widened the tunnel, which was a mere pipe with a very uneven 
roof, bulging at every moment. At some points a loaded tub 
would only just go through, and the haulage man had to flat- 
ten himself and push kneeling down so as not to smash his 
liead. What was more, the timbers were already giving and 
snapping, and long, pale rents appeared as they gave in the 
middle, like crutches too weak for their job. You had to be 
careful not to scrape your skin ott'on this splintered wood, and 
as you crawled on your belly under the slowly sinking roof, 
which could snap oak props as thick as a man's thigh, you felt 
a haunting fear that suddenly you would hear your own spine 
(rack. 

'What, again laughed Catherine. 

Etienne's tub had gonc^ off the rails at the most awkward 
spot. He could not manage to steer a straight course on these 
rails which twisted and turned in the mud, and he cursed and 
swore as he struggled with the wheels which he could not set 
back in their place, try as he might. 

‘Wait a minute,' said the girl; 'if you lose your temper it 
will never work.' 

With a deft backward movement, she inserted her behind 
under the tub, and using her back as a lever, lifted it and re- 
placed it on the rails. It weighed seven hundred kilogrammes. 
He was overcome with surprise and stammered excuses. 

She had to show him how to get a firm position by stradd- 
ling the legs and planting the feet against the timbering on 
either side of the gallery. The body bad to be bent forward and 
the arms kept stiff, so that one could push with all the muscles 
of the shoulders and haunches. For one journey he followed 
her and watched; slie ran along with her behind so high and 
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iis^ds so low that she seemed to be trotting on all fours, 

‘ like one of those dwarf animals in a circus. She sweated and 
panted and her joints cracked, but she never complained, for 
familiarity had brought apathy, and you would have thought 
that being doubled up Lke that was part of the normal course 
of human suffering. But he could not do as much himself, and 
when he walked upside down in this way, his shoes hurt him 
and his body was in agony. After a few minutes the position be- 
came a torture, an intolerable anguish so painful tliat he sank on 
to his knees for a moment to straighten up and get liis breath. 

Then at the incline a new ordeal began. wShe taught him how 
to dispatch his tub quickly. At each end of this incline, wliich 
served all the cutting faces between two levels, was sta- 
tioned a pit-boy, the one at the top operating the brakes and 
the other receiving the tubs. These young monkeys, twelve to 
fifteen years of age. shouted foul language at each other, and 
to make them hear you had to shout fouler language louder 
still. When an empty tub was ready to go up, the receiver 
signalled and the haulage girl let go a full one, the weight of 
which pulled up the other one when the brakesman released 
his brake. Trains were made up at the bottom, and drawn by 
horses to the shaft. 

' Hi ! you bloody bastards,' bellowed Catherine down the in- 
cline which, being a hundred metres long and completely 
timbered, boomed like a huge megaphone. 

^rhe boys must have been taking a rest, for not a sound 
came from either. Work stopped on all levels. In the end, the 
shrill voice of a little girl piped up: 

T bet one of them's on top of Mouquette.' 

Stentorian laughter re-echoed; all the haulage girls shook 
with giggles. 

'Who said that.^' fitienne asked Catherine. 

She named young Lydie, a little hussy who knew a thing or 
two, and moved her tub as well as a grown woman, in spite of 
her doll-like arms. As for Mouquette, she was quite capable of 
taking on both pit-boys together. 

But the voice of the receiver shouted up orders to dispatch 
. - doubtless some deputy was on the prowl down there. Move- 
ment began again at all nine levels, and nothing could be heard 
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but the regular calU df the boya and the sno^||^ of 
haulage girls as they reached the incline, all stemming like 
overloaded mares. It was at times like this that one of those ^ 
waves of bestiality ran through the mine, the sudden lust of 
the male that came over a miner when he met one of these girls 
on all fours, with her rear in the air and her buttocks bursting 
out of her breeches. 

With each journey back to the coal face, Etienne found the 
same stifling heat, the soft, regular taps of the picks and the 
painful gaspings of the miners as they obstinately pushed on 
with the job. All four had now stripped, and were covered 
with black mud up to their caps, so that they were indistin- 
guishable from the coal. At one stage Maheu had had to be 
extricated as he lay gasping for breath - planks had to be 
taken away to let the coal fall down on to the road. Zacharie 
and Levaque were furious with the seam for getting hard, as 
they said, which would upset all their contract arrangements. 
Chaval turned over on to his back for a moment to curse 
Etienne, whose presence was decidedly getting on his nerv^S/, 

'The miserable worm! Not got the strength of a girl! Are ^ 
you going to fill your tub, eh.^ No! you don't want to tire 

your arms God Almighty! If you get one of them rejected, 

I'll stop your ten sous.' 

Etienne avoided answering, for so far he was‘V)nly too glad 
to have found this galley-slave job, and he accepted the brutal 
rule of the skilled over the unskilled. But he could hardly keep 
going, for his feet were bleeding, his limbs twisted with ter- 
rible cramps and his stomach squeezed as in an iron belt. For- 
tunately, it was ten o’clock and the team decided to knock off 
for luncli. 

Maheu had a watch, but he did not even look at it. Down in 
this starless night he was never five minutes out. They all, 
pulled on their shirts and coats, came down from the face and' 
squatted on their heels, elbows close in to their sides, in the 
posture that is so natural to miners that they use it even out- 
side the mine, and need neither stone nor beam to sit on. Each 
one took out his hriquei, and solemnly began to bite into thip ^ 
thick slice, with only a word now and then about the moming^irj 
work. Catherine remained standing, and finally went xiver to, 
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join fitienne, who had lain down across the rails with his back 
against the timbers. It was more or less dry just there. 

'Aren't you eating? ' she asked, with her mouth full, hold- 
ing her Sandwich in her hand. 

Then, remembering i.ow this fellow was wandering in the 
night, penniless and probably without a crust of bread: 

'Won't you share with me?' 

And as he refused, protesting that he was not hungry in a 
voice shaking with the gnawing pains in his stomach, she 
gaily went on: 

' Oh, well ! Of course, if you don’t like the look of it Look 

here. I've only bitten this side; I'll give you the other.' 

No sooner said than done; she had divided the slices in two. 
He took his half, managed to prevent himself from swallow- 
ing it whole, and placed his arms firmly on his tliighs so that 
she should not see how he was trembling. With her unem- 
barrassed air of good comradeship she had stretched herself on 
the ground l)eside him, lying on her front with lier chin in one 
hand and slowly eating with the other. Their lamps stood be- 
tween them and lit them up. 

For a moment Catherine silently contemplated him. She 
evidently found him nice looking, with his delicate features 
and black moustache, for she smiled happily to herself. 

'So you are a mechanic, and your railway sacked you. 
Why?' 

'Because I hit my chief.' 

All her inherited ideas of subordination and passive obed- 
ience were turned upside down, and she remained speechless. 

'Mind you, I had been drinking,' lie went on, 'and when 1 

drink 1 go mad, fit to do myself in and everybody else too 

Yes, I can't swallow two little nips without wanting to go for 
somebody.... And afterwards I'm ill for two days.' 

'Then you mustn't drink,' she said gravely. 

'Oh, don't be afraid. I know myself.' 

And he shook his head. He hated spirits with the hatred of 
the last cliild of a race of drunkards, and his ilesh was so viti- 
ated by an ancestry sodden and maddened by alcohol, that the 
least drop had become poison to him. 

'It's beenuse of Mother that I'm so fed up at being on 
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the tramp/ he said after swallowing a mouthful. "She's down 
on her luck and I used to send her a five-franc piece now and 
then.' 

'Where is your mother, then.^' 

'Paris Laundress, Rue de la Goutte d'Or.' 

'riiere was a pause. Whenever he thought about these 
tilings a pale flicker came into his dark eyes, as he glimpsed 
the terrifying Ifidden Haw in his fine youthful vigour. For a 
moment he gazed unseeing into the darkness of the mine, and 
there, in these depths, under the suttbeating weight of earth, 
he saw his childhood again - his mother, still pretty and stout- 
hearted, abandoned by his father, and then taken up again 
after marrying another man; living between the two of them 
who both preyed on her, and finally rolling with them in drink 

and filtli down to the gutter. It was away yonder Yes, the 

street and all the details came back to him now - the dirty 
linen lying all over the shop, the drunken orgies stinking all 
over the house, the jaw-breaking blows. 

‘But now,' his voice went on slowly, 'On thirty sous 1 
shan’t be able to send her presents. She'll die of want, for cer- 
tain.' He mournfully shrugged his shoulders and took another 
bite of sandwich. 

'Want a drink .^' asked C atherine, uncorking her flask. 'Oh, 
it's only coffee; won't do you any harm.... You'll choke if 
you swallow dry like that.' 

But he refused, thinking it was quite enough to have taken 
half her bread. She good-naturedly insisted, and finally said: 

'All right, as you are so polite I’ll drink first. Only you 
can't refuse now, it w'ould be rude.' 

She held out her flask to him. She had got on tc her luiees 
and he saw her cpiite close in the light of the two lamps. How 
could he have thought she was ugly? Now that she was black, 
with her face powdered with coal dust, she looked strangely 
attractive. In her dusky face, with its large mouth, her teeth 
shone dazzlingly white, and her eyes gleamed large with a 
greenish light, like a cat's. A wisp of reddish hair, escaping 
from her cap, was tickling her car and making her laugh. 

'Well, just to oblige,' he said, taking a swig and handing 
back the flask. 
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$h^ hiud^^ulofter drink an^^tnade him da the same^ saying 
wjlnted them to share, and they laughed at the way the 
Jiarrow neck of the flask passed from mouth to mouth. Sud- 
denly he ‘Wondered whether he should seize her in his arms and 
kiss her. Her full, pale oink lips, set off' by the coal, teased him 
with a growing desire. But he did not dare - she made him 
feel shy. At Lille he had only had street-walkers, and the 
cheapest ones at that, and he did not know how to set about a 
working girl still living at home. He attacked his bread again. 

‘You must be about fourteen.^' 

She was surprised, almost anno3^ed. 

‘What, fourteen.^ No, I'm fifteen. I'm not very big, I know. 
Girls don't grow very fast hereabouts.' 

He went on asking her questions, and she told him every- 
thing without being brazen or prudish. Not that there was 
anything she did not know about men and women, but he 
sensed that she was still virgin in body, with the virginity of 
a child whose puberty had been retarded by the conditions of 
bad air and fatigue in which she lived. When he tried to em- 
barrass her by coming back to the subject of Mouquette, she 
told him hair-raising stories in a calm voice and with much re- 
lish. Oh! she got up to some fine larks, did Mouquette! And 
when he wanted to know whether she had any boys herself, 
$he jokingly answered that she did not want to upset her 
mother, but that it was bound to happen one of these days. 
She had hunched up her shoulders and was shivering a little in 
^r sweat-soaked clothes. Her face bore a look of gentle re- 
signation, ready to submit to things and men. 

‘When you all live mixed up together, lovers can easily be 
found, can't they?' 

‘ Of course.' 

‘ And besides, it doesn't hurt anybody. There's no need to 
tell the priest.' 

‘Oh, the priest! I don't care a damn about him. But there's 
the Black Man.’ 

‘The Black Man?' 

‘ The old miner who comes back down the mine, and wrings 
bad girls' necks.' 

He looked at her, afraid that she was making fun of him. 
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' Yoli believe in tairy-tafes like that? lSru>w any 

thing, then?' 

'Oh yes, I do. I can read and write. It is useful for us at 
home, for in Dad and Mum's time they never taught them 
anything.' 

She really was rather nice. He made up his mind to take her 
and kiss her full pink lips when she had finished her bread. It 
was the resolution of a timid man, an idea of violence which 
( hoked his voice. These boy's clothes, this jacket and breeches 
on a girl's body, excited and troubled him. He had swallowed 
his last mouthful, drunk out of the flask and handed it back for 
her to empty. The moment for action had come; he was taking^ 
a nervous look at the miners up the passage, when the view 
was cut off by a dark form. 

Chaval had been standing there for a minute, watching 
them. Now he came forward, made sure that Maheu could not 
see him, and as Catherine was still sitting on the ground, he 
seized her by the shoulders, bent her head back and crushed 
her mouth with a brutal kiss. He did it quite calmly, pretend- 
ing not to bother about fitienne. In that kiss there was the 
staking out of a claim, a sort of jealous resolution. 

But she had resisted. 

' Leave me alone, will you ? ' 

He kept hold of her head and looked into her eyes, his 
moustache and billy-goat beard flaming red in his black face, 
with its big aquiline nose. Then he released her and went off 
without a word. 

A cold shudder h.ad run through fitienne. What a fool he 
was to have waited ! But now he certainly would not kiss her, 
for it would probably look as though he wanted to do the same 
as the other fellow. 

'Why did you tell me a lie?' he whispered. 'He's your 
lover.' In his wounded vanity he felt a positive despair. . 

'No! No! I swear he isn't; there's none of that between 

us He fools about sometimes — He doesn't even belong 

here, he came from the Pas-de-Calais six months ago.' ^ 

They both got to their feet, as it was time to start 
again. She seemed upset to see him so cool. Perhaps she 
him nicer looking than the other and would have prefetT^ 
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him, for she felt an urge to do him some kindness or console 
him in some way. As the young man was looking at his lamp, 
which was burning blue with a large pale ring, she made an 
attempt to occupy his mind, at any rate. 

'Come along, and Tli show you something,' she murmured 
gaily. 

She led him to the end of the coal-face, and showed him a 
fissure from which was coming a sort of soft bubbling sound, 
like the chirping of a bird. 

'Hold your hand there, you can feel the draught. That’s 
fire-damp.' 

He was amazed. Was that all there was to it.^ So this was 
the terrible stuff' that blew everything sky-high.'^ She laughed, 
and said that there was a lot of it about today to make the 
lamps burn so blue. 

'When you've done chattering, you lazy devils!' broke in 
the rough voice of Maheu. 

Catherine and fitienne hastily filled their tubs and pushed 
them to the incline, crawling stiff-backed under the bulging 
roof. By the time they had done two journeys they were soaked 
in sweat and their bones were cracking again. 

The colliers had again started work at the coal-face, for 
they usually cut down their lunch time so as not to get cold. 
Far from the light of day they gulped down their food without 
a word, and now the sandwiches lay in their stomachs as heavy 
as lead. Stretched out on tlieir sides, they were picking away 
harder than ever, with only one idea in their heads : to make 
up a large total of tubs. In this desperate fight for such hard- 
earned gain, everything else faded into insignificance. They no 
longer noticed the water running down them and making their 
limbs swell, the cramps from unnatural postures, the stifling 
darkness in which they were blanched like plants in a cellar. 
And yet, as the day wore on, the air became more and more 
foul, what with the heat and smoke from the lamps, tlie bad 
breath, the asphyxiating gas, which clung to their eyes like cob- 
webs and would only be cleared away by the night's ventila- 
tion. Like moles burrowing under the weight of the earth, 
without a breath of air in their burning lungs, they went on 
picking away 



CO 

With OUT looking at his watch, wliich he did not even take 
out of his coat, Maheu stopped and said: 

'Just on one. Finished yet, Zacharie.?' 

The young man had been timbering for a minute or two, 
but had stopped in the middle of the job, and lay on his back, 
dreaming with unseeing eyes about yesterday’s game of crosse. 
He woke up and answered : 

'Yes, it'll do; we’ll sec about it tomorrow.' 

And back he went to his place at the cutting face. Lcvaque 
and Chaval were also getting tired of their picks, and there 
was a general pause while they all wiped their faces on their 
bare arms and looked at the cracks running in all directions on 
the shaly roof. They hardly ever talked except about their work. 

'Just like our luck to run into loose earth,’ muttered Chaval; 
'they didn’t count that in the bargain.’ 

'The sharks!’ growled Levaque. ‘All they bloody well 
want is to bury us down here.’ 

Zacharie began to laugli. He didn’t care a damn about the 
work, but it amused him hear the Company abused. Maheu 
pointed out in his quiet way that the nature of the earth 
changed every twenty metres. You had to be fair; they 
couldn't foresee everything. But as the other two went on run- 
ning down the bosses, he began glancing round uneasily. 

'Sh! That’ll do.' 

'Yes, you're right, mate,’ said Lcvaque, also lowering his 
voice; 'it isn't healthy.' 

Even at this depth they were haunted by the fear of infor- 
mers, as though the shareholders’ coal had ears while still in 
the seam. 

'That won’t prevent me,' said Chaval, ‘from chucking a 
brick into that swine Dansaert’s belly if he talks to me again 
like he did the other day.' His tone of voice was loud and pro- 
vocative. ‘ It isn’t as though I stopped him treating himself to 
beautiful blondes.' 

That made Zacharie burst right out laughing, for the affair 
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between the overman and Pielron's wife was the standing joke 
of the mine. Even Catherine stood leaning on her shovel at the 
bottom of the face and held her sides, as she let fitienne into 
the joke with a word or two. But Maheu could no longer hide 
his nervousness, and lost his temper : 

'Shut up, will 3^011 ? Wait till you're alone if you want to get 
into trouble.* 

Before he had finished speaking, footsteps could be heard in 
the gallery above, and almost at once the engineer - little 
N 4 grel, as the miners called him amongst themselves - ap- 
peared at the top of tlie face with Dansaert, the overman. 

‘What did I tell your’ muttered Maheu. ‘They're always 
there; they come up out of the ground.’ 

Paul N^grel, nephew of Monsieur Hennebeau, was a young 
fellow of twenty-six, slim and handsome, with dark curly hair 
and a moustache. His pointed nose and keen eyes made him 
look like an amiable weasel, sceptical and intelligent, but he 
changed to an abrupt, authoritative manner in his dealings 
with the workmen. He was dressed like the men, and like 
them was smeared with coal, and he tried to win their respect 
by displaying daredevil courage, getting through the most 
difficult places, always first on the scene at landslides or fire- 
-damp explosions. 

‘This is the place, isn’t it, Dansaert.^' he asked. 

The overman, a coarse-faced Belgian with a fleshy, sensual 
nose, answered with overdone politeness: 

'Yes, Monsieur N^grel This is the man who was takei\ 

on this morning.’ 

They both slid down to the middle of the coal-face, fitienne 
was called up. The engineer raised his lamp and peered at him, 
but did not ask any questions. 

‘ All right. But I don’t much like taking on unlmown men 
off the road. Mind^you don’t do it again.' 

He did not listen to the explanation put forward - the exi- 
gencies of the work, the policy of replacing women by men for 
haulage. Whilst the cutters were taking up their picks again, 
he had begun to examine the roof. Suddenly he exclaimed: 

‘I say, Maheu, don't you give a damn for anybody? Good 
iGod! You'll all end up by being buried alive down here.' 
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"Oh, it's^uite strong," th^ workman answered quiedy. 

‘What? Strong? Look, the rock is bulging already, and you 
stick in props more than two metres apart as though you be- 
grudged them. ... Oh! You're all the same; you would rather 
have your skulls smashed in than come off the seam to put in 
the proper time at timbering. Be so good as to prop that at 
once. Twice as many props - do you understand?' 

The surliness of the miners, who began arguing and saying 
that they were the best judges of their own safety, made him 
really angry: 

'Get along with you! When your lieads are smashed in, 
will you be the ones to stand the consequences ? Oh, no ! It will 
be the Company that will have to find pensions for you or 
your wives. Once again let me tell you that we know all about 
you. You would give your dead bodies to have two tubs more 
by the evening ! ' ^ 

Maheu was feeling more and more angiy, but he managed 
to say calmly: 

‘ If we were properly paid we should do the propping better^' 

The engineer shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. He 
had completed his inspection of the face, and from the bottom 
threw back a final word: 

'You have got one ho\r left. You must all get down to it, 
and I give notice that the team is fined three francs.' 

These words produced a muffled growl from the colliers, 
who were only held in check by the strength of the hierarchy - 
the military system which held them down, from pit-boy to 
overman, by putting each in the po\\;er of another. But Chaval 
and Levaque gave vent to impulsive movements of fury, 
which Maheu curbed with a look, whilst Zach|iri mockingly 
shrugged his shoulders, fitienne was perhaps the most deeply 
moved. A feeling of revolt had been steadily mounting in him 
ever since he had been in this inferno. He looked at Catherine, 
her back bent in resignation. Was it possible that these people 
were killing themselves at such a cruel job in this deadly dark*- 
ness without even making enough for their daily bread? 

Meanwhile N^grel was moving off with Dansaert, w|bo^ 
part had simply been to nod agreement all the time. And then 
their voices rose again, for they had stopped and were 
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inspecting the timbering of the gallery, which was the respon- 
sibility of the colliers for ten metres back from the coal-face 

'Didn't I tell you they don't care a damn?' shouted the 
engineer. ‘And what .'bout you^ Why the hell don't you keep 
your eye on them ^ ' 

'Oh! but I do, I do,' stammered the overman ‘We all get 
sick and tiled of telling tliem the same thing.' 

‘ Maheu ’ Maheu 1 ' bellowed Negrel. 

They all came down. He went on: 

‘Look at that’ Do you think it's going to hold? A leal piece 
of jerry-building’ Look at that capping stuck on in such a 
hurry that already it isn't resting on the uprights’ Yes, I can 
understand why repairs cost so much So long as it lasts out 
w'hile you aie responsible, that's all 3^011 care, isn't it? And 
then it all goes phut, and the Company lias to have an army of 
repairers. Take a look at that and see the hash you've made of 
it.' 

Chaval made as if to speak, but he cut him shoi t 

‘No! I know what you aie going to say. Higher pay, eh? 
Very good! I warn you that you are forcing the Company to 
do one thing, and tliat is to pay you sepaiately for timbering 
and reduce the rate per tub in proportion. And then we'll see 
whether you arc better off! Meanwhile, re-timber all that at 
once, will you? I'll be round again tomorrow^' 

During the sensation caused by this threat, he took himself 
off. Dansaert, who was so humble in his presence, stayed be- 
hind a few moments to say brutally to the men: 

'You are getting me into a row, you lot! You'll get some- 
thing more than three francs fine from me. Just you look out! ' 

When he had gone it was Maheu's turn to blow up: 

‘God! What isn't fair isn't fair! I'm all for calmness, be- 
cause it is the only way of getting along, but in ihe end they 
drive you mad. Did you hear? Ihe rate per tub down and 
timbering separate! Another way of paying us less! Christ 
Almighty!' 

He looked round for somebody to vent his rage on, and saw 
Catherine and fitienne standing with their arms dangling. 

'Just give me some wood, will you! You think it's nothing 
to do with you? You'll feel my boot somewhere’' 
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Etienne went and took up a load, feeling no resentment at 
this bullying; indeed, he was so angry with the bosses himself 
that he thought the miners were too good-natured. Levaque 
and Chaval had relieved their feelings with oaths. They were 
all timbering for dear life, even Zacharie, and for nearly half 
an hour nothing could be heard but the creaking sound of the 
beetles driving home pieces of wood. Not another word did 
they utter, but snorted furiously as they struggled with the 
rock, which they would have rough-handled and shoved back 
v/ith their shoulders if they had been able. 

‘That'll do,' said Maheu at length, worn out with fatigue 
and anger. 'Half past one! This is a nice day, this is! We 
shan't make fifty sous. I'm off'. I'm fed up with it.' 

Although there was another half hour to go, he put on his 
things and the others did the same. The very sight of the coal- 
face made them boil with rage. As Catherine had gone on with 
her tramming, they called her back, for her zeal annoyed them: 
let the coal come out on its own feet, if it had any ! And all six 
set off' with their tools under their arms, to face the two-kilo- 
metre walk back to the shaft by the road they had taken in the 
morning. 

When they reached the chimney, Catherine and Etienne 
held back while the others alid down. They met little Lydie, 
who had stopped in the middle of the gallery to let them pass, 
and she told them about one of Mouquette's disappearances. 
She had had such an attack of nose-bleeding that she had gone 
off' an hour since to bathe her face somewhere or other. When 
they left her, the child pushed her tub on again, weary and 
covered with mud, stiffening her spindly arms and legs like a 
thin black ant, struggling with too heavy a bur den. I'hey slid 
down on their backs, keeping their shoulders well back so as 
not to graze the skin off' their foreheads ; and so fast did they 
slip over the rock, polished smooth by the behinds of all the 
miners, that now and then they had to grab hold of the timber- 
ing so that their backsides should not catch fire, as they 
jokingly put it. 

At the lower end they found themselves alone. Red dots of 
light were vanishing in the distance round a bend in the gal- 
lery. Their mirth subsided, and they set out with heavy, tired 
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steeps, she fipst, he following. The lamps were sooty and he 
could hardly ^ee her, lost as she was in a sort of smoky haze. 
He was disturbed by the knowledge that she was a girl, for he 
felt he was foolish not to kiss her, but the thought of the other 
man stopped him. Of course she must have lied to him; the 
other chap was her lover, they did it together on those heaps 
of slack, for she already had the swinging walk of a tart. He 
sulked quite unreasonably, as though she liad deceived him. 
But she, on her side, seemed to be inviting him to be friendl}^ 
for every moment she turned round to warn him about some 
obstacle. They were so cut off - it would have been so easy to 
have a bit of fun ! At last they came out into the main haulage 
road, which put a welcome end to his painful indecision, but 
she gave him a last sad glance, full of regret for a bit of happi- 
ness that would not come their way again. ^ 

The life of the underworld was now rumbling round them, 
with deputies continually running to and fro, trains going up 
and down, drawn by trotting horses. The darkness was starred 
by countless lamps. They had to flatten themselves against the 
rocky walls to let shadowy men and beasts go by, so close that 
they could feel their breath. Jeanlin, running barefoot behind 
his train, shouted some foul remark at them, but they could not 
hear it for the rumbling of wheels. On they went, she now 
silent and he unable to recognize the roads and junctions of the 
morning, and imagining that she was taking him further and 
further away underground. What worried him most was the 
cold. He had noticed it on leaving the coal-face, and it was 
getting worse ; and the nearer they came to the shaft the more 
he shivered. Once again, the air was blowing like a hurricane 
between the narrow walls. He was beginning to despair of 
ever reaching their destination, when suddenly they found 
themselves at pit-bottom. 

Chaval threw a sidelong glance at them, and his lips were 
pursed with suspicion. The others were there, sweating in the 
icy draught, and like him they were silently swallowing their 
resentment. They were too early and would not be allowed up 
for another half hour, especially as the complicated business of 
bringing down a horse was going on. Onsetters were still 
sending up tubs with the deafening clang of old iron, and the 
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cages flew up into flie sheets of rain pd^ring; ((own the 
black hole. Down below, the sump, a ten-metre well full of 
this streaming water, gave forth its own dank and slimy smell. 
All the time, men were busying themselves round th& shaft, 
pulling signal ropes, pressing on levers, in the middle of this 
drenching spray. The reddish glare of the three open lamps 
threw up their great moving shadows, and made this under- 
ground hall look like some criminals' den or bandits' forge 
beside a torrent. 

Maheu made one last attempt. He went up to Pierron, who 
had come on duty at six. 

'Look here, you might just as well let us up.' ’j. 

The onsetter w'as a handsome fellow with strong limbs and 
a gentle face. But he refused with a scared gesture. 

‘Can't bd^done. Ask the deputy. I'd be fined.' 

There was a fresh burst of grumbling, but it died down. 
Catherine bent over and whispered into Etienne's ear: 

'Come along and see the stables. It's nice there.' 

They had to slip off' unnoticed, for it was against the rules, 
llie stables were along a short gallery running off' to the left. 
They were in a chamber hewn out of the rock and roofed with 
brick, twenty-five metres long and four in height, with accom- 
modation for twenty ponies. It certainly was nice there, with 
the comfortable warmth of living creatures and a good smell 
of fresh straw kept clean. The single lamp shone softly like a 
nightlight. Resting ponies looked round with their big child- 
like eyes, and then went on with their oats again, stolidly, like 
healthy, well-fed workers, popular with everybody. 

Catherine was reading out the names on the zinc plates over 
the mangers, when she uttered a little scream as a body sud- 
denly rose up in front of her. It was Mouquette, jumping up in 
a fright out of a heap of straw in which she had been sleeping, 
livery Monday, being worn out after Sunday's goings-on, she 
would give herself a good punch on the nose, leave the coal- 
face with the excuse that she had to get some water, and then 
come and snuggle down here in the warm straw with the 
ponies. Old Mouque,,her father, was very indulgent and let 
her do it, at the risk of getting himself into trouble. 

He happened to come in just then. He was short, bald, anc} 
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looked worn out, but he was still fat, which is unusual for an 
ex-miner of fifty. Since he had been made a ponywan, he 
chewed so incessantly that his gums bled in his black mouth. 
He was annoyed when he saw the other two with his daughter. 

‘ What are you all up to in here ? Come on, out you get ! You 
little hussies, bringing a man in here! A nice thing, coming to 
do your dirty tricks in my straw ! ' 

Mouquette lield her sides with mirth, but Etienne went off', 
feeling awkward, while Catherine smiled at him. As the three 
of them came back to pit-bottom, Behcrt and Jeanlin reached 
there with a train of tubs. During the pause for manoeuvring 
the cages, the girl went up to their pony, stroked him and told 
her new friend all about him. He was Hataille, the doyen of the 
mine, a white pony who had been ten years below ground. For 
ten years he had lived in this hole and occupied the same 
comer of the stable, performing the same task along the black 
galleries without ever seeing daylight. Sleek, with shining 
coat, he had a good-natured look, and seemed to live the life of 
a sage, sheltered from the trials of the upper world. More- 
over, in this shadowy underworld he had become extremely 
crafty. The road along which he worked had become so fami- 
liar, that lie pushed open the ventilation doors with his head 
and dipped so as not to bang his head when the roof was low. 
Most likely he kept count of his journeys, too, for when he had 
done the regulation number, lie refused to start another and 
had to be taken back to his manger. Now, with advancing 
years, his cat-like eyes sometimes took on a far-away wistful 
look. Perhaps in his misty dreams he could dimly see the mill 
near Marchiennes where he was born, by the banks of the 
Scarpe amidst broad, wind-swept meadows. Something used 
to bum high up in the air, a sort of huge lamp, but his animal 
memory could not quite recollect what it was like. And there 
he stood shakily on his old legs, vainly trying to remember 
the sun. 

Meanwhile, the manoeuvres were still going on in the shaft. 
Four clangs from the signal hammer meant that the pony was 
being sent down. This was always a sensation, for it some- 
times happened that the animal was so terrified that it was 
brought out dead. At pit-top it fought frantically when put in- 
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to a net, but as soon as it felt the ground give way, it was 
petrified and disappeared with quivering skin and wide, star- 
ing eyes. This one was too big to pass down between the 
guides, and had to be suspended beneath the cage, its head 
turned round and lashed to its side. The descent lasted nearly 
three minutes, the engine being slowed down as a safety 
measure. At the bottom the excitement grew and grew. What.^ 
Was it going to be left half-way, stuck in the dark.? But in the 
end it did arrive, still motionless as stone, its staring eyes di- 
lated with terror. It was a bay, scarcely three years old, called 
'IVompettc. 

'Mind!' shouted old Mouque, who had the job of receiving 
tlie pony. 'Bring him along here, but don't untie him yet.' 

Soon Trompette was lying on the iron flooring, an inert 
mass. Still he did not move, but seemed lost in the nightmare 
of this black and endless cavern, this vast chamber full of 
noises. As they were setting about untying him, up came 
Bataille, who had just been unharnessed. He stretched his neck 
and sniffed at this new pal who had dropped down from the 
earth. The miners laughingly made room for him in the circle. 
Well, now - what did he think of this nice new smell.? But 
Bataille did not let their gibes damp his enthusiasm. Perhaps 
he found in his new friend the good smell of the open air, the 
long-forgotten smell of tlie sun-kissed grass, for all of a sudden 
he burst into a resounding whinney, a song of joy with a sob 
of wistfulness running through it. "lliis was his act of welcome, 
made up of delight in this fragrance of the old, far-off things 
and sadness that here was one more prisoner who would never 
go back alive. 

'Ah, old Bataille is a one!’ said the workmen, tickled by 
their favourite's tricks. 'Look^at him talking to his mate!' 

But Trompette still did not budge, although he was now un- 
tied. There he lay on his side, garrotted by fear, as though he 
could still feel the net round him. In the end, he was put on his 
feet with a flick of the whip and stood there bewildered, shud- 
dering in all his limbs. Old Mouque led the two animals away, 
fraternizing. 

'Well, are we ready now.?' asked Maheu. 

The cages had to be cleared, and in any case there were still 
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teh minutes to go before it was time for the ascent. Gradually 
the coal-faces were emptying, and men were returning from 
all the galleries. Already some fiftj^of them were standing 
there, 'wet and shivering in draughts that were enough to give 
anybody pneumonia. Pierron, for all his smooth and smarmy 
manner, cuffed his dat^ghter Lydie because she had left work 
early. Zacharie was slyly pinching Mouquette, just to keep 
warm. But they were all getting more and more annoyed; 
Chaval and Levaque were telling everybody about the en- 
gineer's threat to cut the price per tub and pay for timbering 
separately, and this news was greeted with exclamations. A 
rebellion was germinating in this narrow hole nearly six hun- 
dred metres below ground. Soon the voices rose in anger, and 
these men, blackened with coal and frozen with waiting, 
accused the Company of killing half its employees underground 
and letting the other half die of hunger. Etienne listened and 
was deeply impressed. 

' Hurry up, hurry up ! ' Richomme the deputy kept saying to 
the onsetters. 

He was anxious to speed up the ascent, and, not wanting 
to have to reprimand them, pretended not to hear. But the 
protests became so violent that he had to interfere. Behind 
him they were saying that things would not go on like this for 
ever, and that one fine day the whole show would blow up. 

'You are a reasonable chap,' he said to Maheu; 'tell them 
to shut up. When you haven't got strength on your side, you 
have to have prudence.' 

But Maheu, who was calming down and feeling nervous 
himself, did not have to intervene, for the voices suddenly stop- 
ped. N4grel and Dansaert, back from their tour of inspection, 
were coming out of a gallery, both dripping with sweat like 
everybody else. An age-old liabit of discipline made the men 
stand back while the engineer walked through the crowd with- 
out a word. He got into one tub and the overman into another, 
the signal rope was pulled five times - the special meat-call, 
as they called it for the bosses - and the cage flew upwards 
amid sullen silence. 
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Ai he was going up in the cage, into which he had piled with 
four others, Etienne made up his mind to resume his hungry 
tramp on the road. He might just as well die at once, as go 
down again into that hell where you could not even earn your 
keep. Catherine was in the load above, and no longer at his 
side to warm him and lull his misgivings. Besides, it was wiser 
to clear out and not let his mind run along silly lines like that, 
for with his better education he could not share the herd-like 
resignation of these people, and knew he would end up by 
throttling one of the chiefs. { 

Suddenly he was blinded. 'lUii' ascent had been so rapid th^ 
the broad daylight quite dazed him, and he stood blinking in 
a glare to which he was already unaccustomed. All the same, 
he was relieved to feel the cage settle back on its catches. A 
banksman, young Mouquet, opened the gates, and the miners 
poured out of the tubs. 

‘I say, Mouquet,' Zacharie whispered in his ear, ‘what 
about going to the Volcan tonight?' 

The Volcan was a pub flicensed for music and dancing) at 
Montsou. Mouquet winktu his left eye, and his lips parted in 
a silent grin. He was short and stocky, like his father, with the 
saucy look of the spendthrift who takes no thought for the 
morrow. Mouquette came out just then, and he dealt her a re- 
sounding whack on the behind, to show his brotherly love. 

Etienne hardly recognized the lofty nave of the pit-head, 
which he had last seen looking terrifying in the uncertain 
glimmer of the lanterns. Now it was merely bare and dirty, 
with a grey light filtering through the dusty windows. 'The 
only bright thing about it was the shining copper-work of die 
engine, up at the other end; the greasy steel cables flying 
through the air like inked ribbons, the winding-pulleys high 
up on their huge scaffolding, the cages and tubs, all this mass 
of metal, darkened the shed with the hard, grey tones of old 
iron. Wheels ceaselessly rumbled over the sheet-iron flooi^g, 
whilst from the quantities of coal being moved about, there 
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arose a fine dust which blackened ground, walls and even the 
joists of the headgear. 

Meanwhile, Chaval had gone into the clieckwcighman\s 
little glass office to look at the tokens-indicator, and now he 
came back furious. He had seen that two of their tubs had been 
refused, one for not containing the regulation amount, the 
other for dirty coal. 

'The end of a perfect day!' he stormed. 'Another twenty 
sous down! That's what comes of taking on slackers whose 
arms are about as much good as a pig’s tail!' 

And a sidelong glance at Etienne completed liis tliought. 
Etienne felt like answering him with his fists, but then he 
asked himself what was the use, as he was leaving anyway. 
This finally settled it for liiin. 

'You can't do well the first day,' said Maheu, trying to 
keep the peace; 'he'll be better tomorrow.' 

Nevertheless, they were all on edge and spoiling for a 
quarrel. As they went through the lamj>room to give in their 
lamps, Levaque fell out with the lamp-man, accusing him of 
not having cleaned his lamp properly. They only began to 
calm down a little wlien they reached the locker-room, where 
the fire was still burning. Indeed, it must have been made up 
too well, for the stove was red hot, and its blood-red reflection 
on tlie walls made the great windowless room seem all ablaze. 
There were grunts of pleasure as all these backsides stood 
roasting themselves at a respectful distance, steaming like 
soup. When it was too hot behind, you toasted your front. 
Mouquette had calmly let down her breeches to dry her shirt. 
Some of the boys were facetious about it, and there was a roar 
of laughter when she suddenly showed them her bum. This, 
from her, was the supreme expression of contempt. 

'I'm ofl',' said Chaval, having put away his tools in his 
locker. 

Nobody else moved except Mouquette, who hurried ofl' 
after him because, it was alleged, they both went in the Mont- 
sou direction. But nobody took that seriously, as they knew 
full well that he had finished with her. 

Meanwhile, Catherine had been looking thoughtful and 
had just whispered something to her father. He first looked 
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surprised and then nodded his approval. Calling fitienne to 
give him back his bundle, he said : 

'Look here, you haven't a sou, and by the time pay-day 
comes you'll have pegged out. Would you like me to try and 
get you credit somewhere.?' 

For a minute the young man was embarrassed, as he was 
just about to claim his thirty sous and go. But the girl's pre- 
sence shamed him. She was looking very hard at him and per- 
haps thinking he was work-shy. 

' I can't promise anything, you know,' Maheu went on, ' but 
tliey can only refuse.' 

Then Etienne gave in. He told himself that they would re- 
fuse, and that anyhow he had made no promise and could still 
move on after having something to eat. But then lie saw 
Catherine's pleasure, how prettily she laughed and how 
friendly she looked, how glad to have come to the rescue, and 
he was vexed with liimself for not having said no. For what 
was the use of going on with all that.? 

Having put on tlieir clogs and shut up their lockers, the 
Maheu family left the shed, following their mates who were 
going off one by one after having a good warm. iStienne 
brought up the rear, and Levaejue and his brat joined the 
party. But on the way past the screens they were halted by a 
violent scene. 

The screening took place in a huge shed, with beams black 
with the flying dust and large shutters through which blew a 
continual draught. The tubs of coal came there straight from 
pit-top, and were einjnied by tips into hoppers, long iron 
shoots ; and on each side of these shoots the screeners, stand- 
ing on steps and armed with shovels and rakes, took out the 
stones and pushed on the good coal, straight down through 
funnels into the railway trucks which ran in under the shed. 

Philom^ne Levaque was there, thin and pale, with the sheep- 
like face of a consumptive girl. She had a bit of blue woollen 
material round her head by way of protection, and her hands 
and arms were black up to the elbows. She was sorting im- 
mediately below an aged crone, the mother of Pierronne - Ma 
Brule, as she was called - terrifying-looking with her owl's 
eyes and mouth as tight as a miner's purse. They were going 
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for eath other hammeF and tongs, the younger one accusing 
the old woman of inking away her stones, so that she could 
not fill a basket in ten minutes. They were paid by the basket, 
which gave rise to quarrels without end. Hair was flying, and 
the marks of black hands stood out on red faces. 

'That's it! Bash l:<"r bloody head ini' Zacharie shouted 
down to his mistress from above. 

The screeners all shrieked with laughter. But Ma Brule 
turned on the young man and snarled: 

'Now then, you dirty bastard! The best thing you can do 
is to own up to the two kids you've got her with 1 Did you 
ever! A slip of an eighteen-year-old who can't even hold 
herself up!^ 

Maheu had to prevent his son from going down to have a 
look at the colour of that old carcass's skin, as he put it. But a 
foreman was on the way, and all the rakes suddenly began 
scrabbling at the coal again. All that could be seen along the 
whole length of the shoot, was the rounded backs of women 
fiercely squabbling over stones. 

Outside, the wind had suddenly dropped, and a cold damp- 
ness was coming down from the grey sky. The miners squared 
their shoulders, folded their arms, and set off in a straggling 
line, with a rolling gait that made their big bones stand out 
through their thin clothes. As they went along in broad day- 
light, they looked like a band of Negroes who had fallen into 
the mud. Some of them had not finished their sandwiches, and 
the remainder of their bread, carried home between their shirt 
and jacket, gave them a humpbacked appearance. 

'Ix)ok, there's Bouteloup,' said Zacharie with a sneer. 

Without stopping, Levaque exchanged a word or two with 
his lodger, a big, dark fellow of thirty-five, with a placid, open 
face. 

'Soup ready, Louis 

'I think so.' 

‘ Then the missus is in a good mood today ? ' 

‘Yes, quite all right, I think.' 

Other rippers were coming along in new groups which dis- 
appeared one by one into the mine. It was the three o'clock 
shift going down, more men devoured by the pit to replace the 
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teams of colliers far.ends of the galleries. The pit was 
never idle; night and day h^man insects picked away at the 
rock six hundred metres below the fields of beet. 

The youngsters were going on ahead. Jeanlin was confiding 
to Bebert a complicated plan for getting four sous* worth of 
tobacco on tick, whilst Lydie followed them at a respectful 
distance. Next came Catherine with Zacharie and fitienne. It 
was only when they reached a pub, the Avantage, that Maheu 
and Levatjue caught them up. 

'Here we are,’ Maheu sai<f Jo Etienne. ‘Would you like to 
go in ^ ' 

The party broke up. Catherine vStood still for a moment, 
having a last look at the young man with her big eyes, limpid 
like spring-water, their crystalline depths made deeper still by 
the blackness of her face. Then she smiled, and disappeared 
with the others up the steep road to the village. 

Tlie pub stood at the crossroads, midway between the vil- 
lage and the pit. It was a two-storied brick house, white- 
washed all over and enlivened by a broad band of sky blue 
round the windows. On a square sign nailed over the door was 
the legend, painted in yellow: V Avantage. Rasseneur, 

Licensee.' Behind the house was a skittle-alley surrounded by 
a hedge. The Company had done everything in its power to 
buy up this small enclave of land within its own huge proper- 
ties, and was very sore about this inn that had sprung up in the 
middle of the fields at the very gates of Le Voreux. 

'Come in,' repeated Maheu. ^ 

The parlour was small, bare, and light with its white walls, 
three tables, a dozen chairs, and deal counter the size of a 
kitchen dresser. There were ten glasses on it at the most, with 
three bottles of spirits, a decanter, and a little zinc tank with 
pewter tap, for the beer. And nothing else - not a picture, not 
a shelf, not a single game. In the iron fireplace, all shining 
with blacklead, a coal block was gently burning. A thin layer 
of white sand on the flagstones soaked up the everlasting 
moisture of this waterlogged district. 

‘One small,' ordered Maheu, addressing a buxom blonde, 
a neighbour's daughter who sometimes obliged in the bar* 
‘ Rasseneur at home } ’ 
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The girl turned the tap, answering that the boss would soon 
be back. The miner emptied half the glass in a slow, single 
gulp, to rinse away the dust clogging his throat. He did not 
offer anything to his companion. One otlier customer, cmother 
damp and grimy miner, was sitting at a table drinking his beer 
in silence, with an air o/ profound meditation. A third came in, 
made a sign, was served, paid, and took liimself off without 
uttering a word. 

Then a lieavily built man of thirty-eight came in. He had a 
round, clean-shaven face, good-natured and smiling. It was 
Rasseneur, an ex-miner whom the Company had dismissed 
three years before, following a strike. Being a first-rate work- 
man and able to speak w^ell, he had taken the lead when any 
complaints had been voiced, and had ended by being the centre 
of disaffection. His wife already kept a bar, like so many 
miner's wives, and when he was thrown out on the streets he 
became a publican himself, raised some money, and planted his 
pub right opposite Le Voreux as a gesture of defiance to the 
Company. Now his house was prosperous and he was becom- 
ing a rallying-point, thriving on the resentments he had slowly 
kindled in the hearts of his former mates. 

'This is the chap I took on this morning,' Maheu hastened 
to explain. 'Have you got one or other of your rooms free, 
and will you give him a fortnight's credit.^' 

Suddenly a look of extreme wariness came over Rassencur's 
broad face. He glanced critically at Etienne, and without 
bothering to express any regret answered: 

‘Both my rooms are taken. Can't be done.' 

The young man was expecting such a refusal, and yet it 
hurt him, and he was surprised to find how loth he was all of a 
sudden to go away. Still, go he would as soon as he got his 
thirty sous. The miner who had been drinking at the table had 
gone. Others kept coming in one by one to clear their tliroats, 
and then went on again with the same ambling gait. It was 
just a rinse, with no joy or emotion in it -- the silent satisfac- 
tion of a need. 

Maheu was sipping the rest of his beer. 'So there's nothing 
doing?' Rasseneur asked him in a tone full of meaning. 

Maheu looked round and saw that only Etienne was there. 
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"Well, there's been another shimozzle Yes, about tim- 

bering.' 

He told his story, and the publican's face reddened and 
swelled as though some sanguine emotion were 'burning 
through his skin and flaming through his eyes. Then he burst 
out: 

‘Very well! If they decide to cut the rate they are sunk.' 

He found l^tiennc embarrassing, but he went on, casting 
sidelong glances at liim and using indirect expressions and 
allusions, referring to tlic manager. Monsieur Hennebeau, 
his wife, his nephew, little N^grel, without mentioning any 
names, repeating that things could not go on like this and that 
there was bound to be a blow-up one of these fine days. The 
poverty was too cruel - he named factories that were closing 
down and the workmen leaving the district. He had been giv- 
ing away more than six pounds of bread every day for the last 
month. Only yesterday he had been told that Monsieur 
Deneulin, the owner ol‘ a neighbouring pit, did not Imow how 
he was to keep going. Moreover, he had just had a letter from 
Lille full of disquieting details. 

‘You know,' he murmured, ‘ — from the person you saw 
here one evening.' 

He was cut short by his wife who now came in. She was a 
tall, gaunt firebrand of «*? woman, with a long nose and cheeks 
of a violet hue. In politics she was much more radical than her 
husband. 

‘Pluchart’s letter she said. ‘Ah! now if he were the 
master, things would soon look up!' 

iStienne had been listening for a minute, and he began to 
grasp these notions of suffering and revenge, and they stirred 
him deeply. The sudden mention of that name made him start, 
and involuntarily he said aloud: 

‘Pluchart! I know him.' 

Feeling their eyes turned on him, he had to go on: 

‘Yes, I'm a mechanic, and he was my foreman at Lille.... 
He's an able fellow. I've often had talks with him.' 

Rasseneur examined him afresh, and a rapid change came 
over his face, a sudden look of sympathy. Then he spoke to his 
wife: 
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* has brbu|;ht diis igetitleman, one of his haulage 

men, to see if there is a'twm upstairs and whether we can give 
liim a fortnight's credit.' 

There^upon the matter was settled in four words. Yes, there 
was a room, the tenant had left that very morning. The publi- 
can, warming to his sul ject, became very expansive, repeating 
that he was not asking of the owners any more than they could 
manage, he was not demanding things that could not be done, 
as some others did. His wife merely shrugged her shoulders. 
She wanted her pound of Hesh, and no compromise. 

‘Well, good-night,' Maheu broke in. ‘That’s all very fine 
and large, but it won't prevent men going down there, and so 
long as men go down, men will die at it Now look at your- 

self; you have l)een the picture of health for the past three 
years, since you got out of it.’ 

'Yes, I feel much better,' declared Rasseneur complacently. 

fitienne followed the miner to the door to thank him, but he 
shook his head without a word, and the young man watched 
him plod wearily up towards the village. Madame Rasseneur 
was in the middle of serving customers, and asked him to wait 
a minute until she could take him up to his room for a wash. 
Should he stay? His doubts had seized him again, and an un- 
easy longing for the freedom of the open road, hunger in the 
sunshine gladly endured for the sake of being one’s own 
master. Since he had climbed up that slag-heap, buffeted by 
the gale, he seemed to have lived long years underground, 
crawling on his belly along those black passages. He dreaded 
beginning it all over again, it was unjust and altogether too 
hard ; the thought of being a beast of burden, to be blinded and 
crushed, outraged his pride as a man. 

While he was turning all this over in his mind, his eyes 
wandered out over the wide plain and gradually took in what 
they saw. And it surprised him, for he had not imagined that 
the horizon was like this, when old Bonnemort had pointed it 
out in the darkness with a wave of the hand. True, he recog- 
nized Le Voreux in front of him, lying in a hollow with its 
-timber and brick buildings, the tarred screening shed, the 
slated headgear, the winding-house and the tall, pale red 
chimney. There it all was, squat and evil-looking. But the 
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yards round the buildings iriUclji jtaore exterfiive than 
had imagined, like a lake of ink with heaps of coal for wavesj^ 
bristling with high trestles supporting the rails of the elevated 
tracks, cluttered up at one end with the stock of timber, look- 
ing like a forest that had been mown down and gathered in. 
The view to the right was blocked by the slag-heap, rising 
colossal like a giant's earthwork; it was already grass-covered 
on its older parts, but at the other end it was being consumed 
by an inner fire, which had been burning for a year with dense 
smoke, and as it burned had left long trails of bloody rust on 
the surface of dull grey shale and sandstone. Further away 
stretched fields, endless fields of corn and beet, all bare at this 
time of tlie year, marches with coarse vegetation and here andr 
there a stunted willow, distant meadows cut up by slender 
rows of poplar. In the far distance, towns showed like small 
white patches - Marchiennes to the north, Montsou to the^ 
south - whilst eastwards the forest of Vandame, with its leaf- 
less trees, made a purplish line on the horizon. And on this^ 
dull winter afternoon, beneath the colourless sky, it seemed as 
if all the blackness of Le Voreux and all the flying coal-dust^ 
had settled on the plain, powdering the trees, sanding the 
roads, sowing seed in the ground. . 5 

But what surprised Etienne inost^f all, as he stood there 
looking, was the canal, :>t rather the canalized river Scarpe, 
which he had not seen during the night. It ran in a straight 
line from Le Voreux to Marchiennes, like a dull silver ribbon 
two leagues long, an avenue bordered with tall trees, raised 
above the low-lying surroundings and running on and on be- 
tween its green banks, its pale water broken by the moving, 
red-painted sterns of barges. There were boats tied up at a 
landing-stage near the pit, and they were being loaded directly 
from tubs running on trestle railways. Then came a bend in the 
canal, which slanted off across the marshes; and the whole 
soul of this flat plain seemed to be concentrated in this geo^l 
metrical water, which crossed it like a highroad, bearing alon^" 
coal and iron. "" 

fitienne's gaze travelled up from the canal to the village‘s 
perched on the plateau, but all he could make out was the reA-j 
tiled roofs. Then down again to Le Voreux, pausing at th^^ 
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foot of the clayey slope to notice two enormous stacks of 
bricks, made and baked on the premises. A branch of the Com- 
pany’s railway ran along beliind a fence, serving the pit. The 
last batch of rippers must be going down now. A single truck 
being pushed by some men gave forth a piercing screech. Gone 
were the mysteries ofoirlmess, the inexplicable thunderings, 
the flaring of unknown stars in the sky. The distant blast- 
furnaces and coke-ovens had paled with the light of day. There 
only remained tlie untiring exhaust of the pump, still panting 
with the same slow and heavy breath; he could now see it, 
like the bread i of an insatiable ogre, in putt's of grey steam. 

Suddenly Etienne made up liis mind. Maybe he thought he 
saw Catherine’s pale eyes up yonder, where the village began. 
Or perhaps it was some wind of revolt blowing from Le Vor- 
eux. He could not tell. But he wanted to go down the mine 
again to suft'er and to fight. And liis thoughts turned fiercely 
towards those folk Bonnemort had been talking about, and to- 
wards this god, crouching and replete, to whom ten thousand 
starving men were ottering up their flesh, though they did 
not even know him. 



Part Two 


CO 

La pioi.ain e, the Gregoires’ property, was two kilometres 
east of Montsou, along the Joiselle road. It was a big square 
house, without any particular style, built at the beginning of 
last century. All that remained of the great estates originally 
belonging to it was some thirty hectares, walled in and easy 
of upkeep. Tlie orchard and kitchen-garden, in particular, 
were much admired for some of the finest fruit and vegetables 
in the distric:t. For tlie rest, there was no park but only a little 
wood. The avenue of old limes, a leafy cathedral three 
hundred metres long, stretching from the railings to the 
steps of the house, was one of the sights of this bare plain, 
where the large trees be*’veen Marchiennes and Beaugnies 
could easily be counted. 

On tills particular morning the Gr^*goires had risen at 
eight, though as a rule they did not stir till up to an liour later, 
for they were heavy and determined sleepers, but they had 
had a disturbed night owing to the storm. While her husband 
went off at once to see whether the wind had done any damage, 
Madame Gregoire had gone down to the kitchen in her 
slippers and flannel dressing-gown. She was short and dumpy, 
and at fifty-eight her face was still round, doll-like, :uid wide- 
eyed, beneath hair of a dazzling whiteness. 

‘Mi^lanie,’ she said to the cook, ‘suppose you make 
a brioche this morning.'' The dough is all ready mixed. 
Mademoiselle will not be up for another half-an-hour and she 

could have some with her chocolate It would be a nice 

surprise, wouldn’t it?’ 
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Cook) a skinny old woman who had been in their service 
for thirty years, began to laugh. 

'Yes, that's true, it would be a lovely surprise. My stove 
is, alight and the oven must be hot . . . and besides, Honorine 
can give me a hand.' 

Honorine was a gi/1 of twenty who had been taken in as a 
child and trained in the house. She was now housemaid. Apart 
from these two women, the only staff employed was Frangois 
the coachman who also did heavy jobs. A gardener and his 
wife looked after the fruit, vegetables, flowers, and chickens. 
And as the establishment was run on patriarchal lines, without 
formality, this little society lived togetlier on friendly terms. 

Madame Gr(5goire, who had thought out the surprise of the 
brioche while still in bed, stayed to see the dough put in the 
oven. The kitchen was vast, and by its scrupulous cleanliness 
and the arsenal of saucepans, pots and utensils which filled it, 
you could tell that it was the most important room in the 
house. It had a goodly smell of food. Racks and cupboards 
were overflowing with provisions. 

'And mind it's a nice golden brown!' Madame Gregoire 
reminded them as she went into the dining-room. 

Although the whole house was centrally heated, there was 
a coal fire to brighten up the room. Otherwise it was very 
simply furnished: just a dining-table and chairs and a side- 
board, all of mahogany. But two capacious armchairs spoke of 
love of comfort, of long, happy hours given to digestion. 
They never used the drawing-room, but stayed here in a 
family circle. 

Just then Monsieur Gregoire came in, clad in a thick 
fustian jacket; he too was pink and young-looking for his 
sixty years, with large, kindly features and snow-white curls. 
He had seen the coachman and the gardener: no real damage 
except one chimney-pot down. He loved to have a look round 
La Piolaine every morning, for as it was not large enough to 
be a worry, it gave him all the pleasures of ownership. 

'And C6cile?' he asked; 'isn't she going to get up today 

'I can't make it out,' answered his wife, 'I thought I heard 
her moving about.' 

The table was laid with three bowls on the white cloth. 
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Honorine was sent up to see wHat K^adeWdiselle was doin^*. 
But she came straight down again, stifling giggles, and 
speaking in a whisper as though she were still in the room 
upstairs. 

‘ Oh, if Monsieur and Madame could only see Mademoi- 
selle! She is sleeping like oh! like a picture of Jesus. You 

can't imagine! It's a joy to look at her.' 

The father and mother glanced at each other with looks of 
tender indulgence. 

'Coming up to have a look?' he smiled. 

'Poor little darling! Yes, I'm coming.' 

And up they went together. The room was the only 
luxurious one in the house; it had blue silk hangings and 
white lacquer furniture picked out with blue lines, the whim 
of a spoilt child indulged by her parents. In the half-light 
coming between the curtains, in the vague whiteness of the 
bed, the girl was sleeping with her cheek on her bare arm. 
She was not pretty, being too heavy and full-blooded and 
quite mature at eiglitecn, but her perfect flesh was as white as 
milk; she had dark hair, a round face and an obstinate little 
nose peeping out between her cheeks. The coverlet had slipped 
down, and she was breathing so gently that her already 
ample bosom scarcely rose and fell. 

'She can't have had wink of sleep with that dreadful 
wind,' whispered her mother. 

Father signalled to her to be quiet. Together they leaned 
over and gazed in adoration at this daughter for whom they 
had longed for so many years, whom they had had late in life 
when they had given up hope. There she lay in her virgin 
nudity, and to them she was perfection - not too fat, never 
well enough fed. She slept on, unaware that they were so near 
that their faces touched hers. But a slight movement passed 
like a wave over her motionless features. Trembling lest she 
might wake, they tiptoed away. 

'Sh!' whispered Monsieur Gr6goire when he reached the 
door, ‘if she has had a bad night we must let her sleep on.' 

'As long as she likes, the pet!' agreed Madame Gregoire, 
‘We'll wait.' , 

They went downstairs and took up their positions in the. 
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dining-room armchairs, and the maids, amused at Mademoi- 
selle’s heavy sleep, did not mind keeping the chocolate warm 
on the stove. He took up ! paper and she knitted away at a 
large beclspread. Not a sound was heard in the house, which 
was very warm. 

The Gregoire fortui e, worth some forty thousand francs a 
year, was all invested in shares in the Montsou mines. They 
loved telling people about its origins, wliich went back to the 
very formation of the Company. 

About the beginning of last century there had been a mad 
boom in coal between Lille and Valenciennes. All heads had 
been turned by the success of the holders of the concessions 
who were later to form the Anzin Comj^any. Soundings were 
taken in every parish, companies were floated and concessions 
sprang up overnight. Ihit of all the indomitable fighters of 
that period, the one who left behind the greatest reputation 
for tenacious intelligence was without doubt Baron Desru- 
maux. For forty years he had fought on untiringly against 
continual odds: fruitless early investigations, new pits 
abandoned after months of toil, borings filled in by landslides, 
workmen drowned by sudden floodings, hundreds of thou- 
sands of francs thrown into the earth; to say nothing of 
administrative bothers, shareholders' panics, fights with land- 
lords who refused to recognize royal coiK'essions unless they 
had been approached first. When at length he had founded 
Desrumaux, Fauquenoix and Co. to work the Montsou con- 
cessions, and the mines were beginning to show a slight profit, 
tw'o neigh boLii'ing concessions - Cougny, belonging to Count 
Cougny, and Joiselle, belonging to Cornille and Jernard - 
nearly smashed him with their cut-throat competition. Fortu- 
nately, on the 25th August, 1760, a settlement was reached 
between the three concessions and they amalgamated, forming 
the Montsou Mining Company as it still exists today. For the 
apportionment of sliares the total property was divided, 
according to the financial system of the time, into twenty-four 
souSy each one of which was subdivided into twelve denierSy 
making two hundred and eighty-eight deniers in all ; and as the 
denier was worth ten thousand francs, the capital represented 
a sum of nearl}^ three millions. Desrumaux, at the point of 
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death but triumphant, received as his share six sous and three 
deniers^ 

In those days the Baron owned I.a Piolaine, together with 
three hundred hectares of land, and he had in his employ a 
steward named Honor6 Grcgoire, a fellow from Picardy and 
great-grandfather of Leon Grcgoire, Cecilc's father. At the 
time of the Montsoii amalgamation Honore, who had some 
fifty thousand francs of savings hoarded in a stocking, yielded 
in fear and trembling to his master's burning faith, brought 
(Hit ten thousand in hard cash, took one denieTy and lived in 
terror of liaving robbed his cliildren of that amount. It is true 
that his son Eugene's dividends were very slender, and as he 
had set liimself up as an indejKmdent gentleman and been 
foolish enough to lose the other forty thousand francs of his 
paternal heritage in a disastrous partnership, he led a very 
penurious existence. But the rate of interest on the denier 
went on steadily rising, and the family fortune began with 
lelicien, who was able to realize the dream on which his 
grandfather, the former steward, had brought him up: he 
l)ought La Piolaine for a mere song when the property was 
broken up and sold as nationalized land. But some very lean 
years followed, until the Revolution had run its violent course 
and Napoleon had crashed in bloodshed. And so it was L4on 
Grcgoire who really reap' d tlie immensely multiplied harvest 
from the timid and anxious little investment of his great- 
grandfather. Tliat humble ten thousand francs grew and grew 
with the prosperity of tlic Company. By 1820 it was yielding 
a hundred per cent - anotlier ten thousand. In 1844 it was 
twenty thousand, by 1850 it was forty. Finally, two years 
previously, the dividend had gone up to the staggering figure 
of fifty thousand francs; that is to say that in a c-ntury the 
value of t\\e denier, quoted atone million on tiio stock exchange 
at Lille, liad multiplied a hundredfold. 

When the million rate had been touched. Monsieur 
Circgoire was advised to sell, but he refused with a superior 
smile. Six months later there came an industrial crisis, and 
the denier fell to six hundred thousand. But he went on smiling 
and had no regrets, for the Gr<§goires had an unshakable faith 
in their mine. It would go up again; why! God Himself was 
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ilOt more reliable. Aiid this religious failth was mingled with a 
profound gratitude for an investment which had kept the 
family in idleness for a century. It was their private deity, 
whom they, in their egotism, extolled with sacred rites as the 
divine benefactor of their home, who gently rocked their 
slothful bed and fattei ed them at their groaning table. This 
had gone on from father to son - why risk offending destiny 
by harbouring doubts? Behind tlieir faith there lurked a 
superstitious dread : the frightening thought that their 
million miglit have melted away if they had cashed it and put 
it away in a drawer. It seemed more secure to them buried in 
the earth, from whicli a race of miners, generations of starving 
men, would continue to dig it out for them, little by little, 
day by day, according to their needs. 

Moreover, blessings rained on this house. Monsieur 
Gr^goire, while still very young, had married the plain and 
penniless daughter of a chemist in Marchiennes; but he 
worshipped her, and she repaid him with happiness in full 
measure. She had always been engrossed in her home, 
adored her husband and had no wish but his; no differences of 
taste ever came between them, their desires were merged 
in one and the same ideal of comfortable well-being. This 
well-regulated existence of affection and little kindnesses 
done to each other, had gone on for forty years; the income of 
forty thousand was quietly spent and their savings went on 
C^cile, whose arrival late in their married life had caused a 
momentary disturbance in their budget. They still satisfied 
her every whim: a second horse, two more carriages, dresses 
from Paris. As nothing was too good for their daughter, this 
outlay was an additional pleasure, though for their own part 
they so hated display that tliey kept to the fashions of their 
youth. Any unprofitable expense was silly, they thought. 

The door burst open and a loud voice cried : 

'Well! what's going on here? Breakfast without me!' 

It was C^cile, straight from bed, her eyes still heavy with 
sleep. She had simply tied up her hair and slipped on a white 
woollen dressing-gown. 

'Oh no!' said her mother. 'You can see we've waited for 
you. The wind must have kept you awake, my darling!' 
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The girl stared at her, quite taken aback. 

‘Has it been windy? I had no idea. I haven't stirred alt*^ 
night.' 

That struck them as funny, and they all three started laugh- 
ing, and both the servants, who were bringing in the break- 
fast, burst out laughing as well. Everybody was so amused to 
think that Mademoiselle had slept the clock round. The sight 
of the brioche added the final touch to the joy on their faces. 

‘What, all freshly cooked repeated Cecile. 'This must be 
a special surprise for me. My! won't it be lovely all hot in the 
chocolate I ' 

At length they sat down, the chocolate steamed in the 
bowls and the talk ran on for some time about the brioche. 
Melanie and Honorine stayed in the room and supplied 
details about the cooking, and watched them stuffing them- 
selves, their lips all greasy, saying what a pleasure it was to 
make a cake when you saw how the master and Madame and^' 
Mademoiselle enjoyed eating it. 

But the dogs barked loudly, and they thought it must be at 
the piano mistress who came from Marchiennes on Mondays 
and Fridays, A professor of literature came, too. All C^cile's 
education had been carred on in this way at La Piolaine, in 
carefree ignorance, just as the fancy moved her. As soon as 
any question bothered 1 ^r, out went the book through the 
window. 

‘ It's Monsieur Deneulin,' said Honorine. 

Deneulin, Monsieur Gr^goire's cousin, followed her in 
without ceremony. He was loud of voice, quick of movement, 
and walked like a retired cavalry officer. Although over fifty, 
his close-cropped hair and heavy moustache were black as ink. 

‘Yes, it's me. Good morning. Please don't let me disturb 
you!' 

He sat down amid exclamations from the family, who 
eventually returned to their chocolate. 

‘ Have you anything to tell me?' asked Monsieur Gr^goire, 

‘Oh, no, nothing at all!' Deneulin answered, rather^ 
hastily. ‘ I was out for a ride to loosen the old joints a bit, yonj 
know, and as I happened to pass your gate I just came in to^ 
say how do you do.' 
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C&ile asked him about his daughters, Jeanne and Lucie. 
They were quite well, thank you; tlie former was mad on her 
painting, whilst the other, the elder, practised singing at the 
piano from morn till eve. But there was a slight quiver in his 
voice, a sort of anxiety which he tried to conceal with bursts 
of gaiety. 

‘Everything all riglit at the pit?’ went on Monsieur 
Gr^goire. 

‘Well, as a matter of fact I'm a bit put out over this blasted 
crisis. Ah! we are paying for the good years now! Too many 
factories have been built, too many railways, too much cap^ital 
has been tied up witli a view to getting enormous output. 
And today money is all lying doggo, you can't find enough to 

keep the show going Still, fortunately things aren't 

desperate yet. I shall get over it.' 

Like his cousin, he had inherited a denier in the Montsou 
mines. But being a go-ahead engineer and out to make a huge 
fortune, he had hastened to sell out as soon as the denier had 
reached the million mark. For months he had been turning a 
plan over in his mind. His wife had inherited from an uncle 
the little concession of Vandame, in which there were only 
two pits working, Jean-Bart and Gaston-Marie, and these 
were in such a state of disrepair and the plant was so defective 
that the output hardly covered working costs. His dream was 
to repair Jean-Bart, modernize the plant and widen the shaft 
so that it would take more down it, leaving Gaston-Marie for 
ventilation only. There should be gold down there by the 
shovelful, he said. The idea was sound, but his whole million 
had gone into it, and this damned industrial crisis would go 
and break out at the very moment when his faith was on the 
point of being justified by huge profits. Moreover, he was a 
bad manager, kind to his workmen in a gruff' sort of way, and 
since his wife's death he had let people swindle him. Also he 
had no control over his daughters, the elder of whom talked 
of going on the stage whilst the younger had already had 
three landscapes turned down by the Salon. The girls faced 
disaster with merry laughter, and the threat of poverty was 
bringing out their real qualities as housekeepers. 

‘You see, L^on,' he faltered, ‘you were wrong not to sell 
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out when I did. Now everything is going to pot and anything 
might . . . and, er, if you had entrusted your money to me you 
would have seen what we could have done with it at Vandame, 
in our mine ! ' 

Unhurriedly, Monsieur Gregoire was finishing his choco- 
late. He gently answered: 

'Never! You know that I won't speculate. I like a quiet 
life, and it would be so silly to bother my head with business 
worries. As for Montsou, it may well go on falling, but it 
will always yield enough for our needs. We mustn't be greedy, 
you know ! And mark my words, you'll be sorry one of these 
days, for Montsou will go up again, and Cecile's children's 
children will still be making a good thing out of it.' 

Deneulin listened with an embarrassed smile. 

'So if I were to say anything about putting a hundred 
thousand francs into my show, you would say no.^' 

But seeing the alarm on the (iregoires' faces, he wished he 
had not gone so fast, and put ott'his idea of a loan for another 
day, keeping it in reserve as a desperate measure. 

'Oh! I haven't got as far as that yet! I was only joking 

Yes, you are probably right; the money other people earn for 
you is the best to get fat on.' 

They changed the subject. Cecile came back to her cousins, 
for she found their tastCo most interesting, absurd though 
they were. Madame Gregoire promised to take her daughter 
to see the darlings on the first sunny day. But Monsieur 
(jregoire was not following the talk; he seemed lost in a 
dream. He suddenly broke in: 

' If I were in your shoes I wouldn't hold out any longer, I 
would come to terms wuth Montsou. They want it badly, and 
you would get your money back.' 

He was referring to the ancient feud between the Montsou 
and Vandame concessions. Although the latter was only a 
small concern its powerful neighbour was exasperated to see 
this square league belonging to somebody else wedged in 
the middle of its own sixty-seven communes. Having tried 
in vain to kill it, Montsou was now plotting to buy it up for 
next to nothing when it was mortally ill. The war went on 
without quarter, each company stopping its galleries two 
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hundred metres short of those of the other. It was a duel to 
the last drop of blood, though outwardly the managers and 
directors were on terms of polite friendship. 

Deneillin’s eyes blazed. 

'Never!' it was his turn to exclaim. 'As long as I'm alive 
Montsou shall not have Vandamc — I dined at Hennebeau's 
on Thursday and I could see he was crawling round me. As 
early as last autumn, when the big-wigs came down to the 
head office, they made me all sorts of overtures. Oh yes! I 
know these noble lords and dukes, and the generals and 
ministers as well - a pack of rogues who would strip you, 
shirt and all, at the edge of a wood!' 

And he went on and on. In any case. Monsieur Gr6goire 
held no brief for the Board of Directors of Montsou - the six 
directors set up by the agreement of 176 ‘ 0 , who ruled the 
Company with a rod of iron. When one of these died, the five 
survivors chose the new member from amongst the wealthy 
and influential shareholders. In the opinion of the owner of La 
Piolaine, who was a man of modest ideas, these gentlemen 
sometimes overstepped the limits in their lust for money. 

Melanie came in to clear away. The dogs barked again 
outside, and Honorine was going to open the door when 
C^cile, gorged with food and stifled with heat, rose from the 
table. 

‘No, don't bother. It must be my lesson.' 

Deneulin had risen too. He watched the girl go out, and 
asked with a smile : 

'Well, what about this marriage with young Negrel.^' 

'There is nothing settled yet,' said Madame Grdgoire. 
'It's just a vague idea ... it needs thinking out.' 

'Of course,' he went on, laughing suggestively. ‘I believe 

that the nephew and his aunt What simply staggers me is 

that Madame Hennebcau should be the one to fall on C4cile's 
neck.’ 

Monsieur Gr^goire was outraged. A lady of such distinc- 
tion, and fourteen years older than the young man ! It was an 
appalling idea, and such things should not be joked about. 
Deneulin, still laughing, shook hands and took his leave. 

'No, it isn't the lesson yet,' said C6cile, coming back again. 
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‘ It's that woman with the twb children you knoW, Muimny^ 
the miner's wife we met. Shall we let them in?' 

They hesitated. Were they very dirty? No, not too bad, and 
they could leave their clogs on the steps outside. ThdGr^goire 
parents were already recumbent in their armchairs, digesting 
their food. Fear of a change of atmosphere made up their 
minds for them. 

'Show them in here, Honorine.' 

And in came Maheude and her children, frozen, hungry, and 
panic-stricken at finding themselves in this warm room where 
there was such a lovely smell of brioche. 


LJp in the bedroom, through the closed shutters, dawn had 
gradually thrown bars of grey light over the ceiling, like a fan, 
the air was close and heavy and everybody had resumed the 
night's sleep. Lenore and Ilenri lay in each other's arms, 
Alzire was propped up on her hump but her head had lolled “ 
over, whilst (jrandpa Bonnemort, now in sole possession of 
Zacharie and Jeanlin's bed, snored away open-mouthed. Not a 
sound came from the little . oom, where Maheude had dropped - 
off again in the middle of feeding Estelle, with her breast 
hanging over to one side and the baby lying across her 
stomach, gorged with milk and fast asleep as well, half 
suffocated in the soft cushion of her motlier's bosom. 

The cuckoo downstairs struck six. Doors could be heard 
banging along the terraces of the village, and clogs clattered 
on the paving stones. It was the screeners going on. Silence 
fell again until seven when shutters flew back and yawns and 
coughs could be heard through the walls. Somebody's coffee- 
mill went on squeaking for a long time before anybody woke.^ 
in the room. 

But suddenly a distant sound of blows and shouting made 
Alzire sit up. Realizing what the time was, she ran barefoot . 
and gave her mother a shake. 

' Mummy! Mummy, it's late! You've got to go out. Mindl. 
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You are squashing Estelle.' She rescued the baby, half 
smothered under its mother's great pendulous breasts. 

' Oh, what a hell of a life ! ' muttered Maheude, rubbing her 
eyes. 'I'm so knocked up I could sleep all day. You dress 
Ignore and Henri, and I'll take them with me while you mind 
Estelle. I don't want to oart her about for fear she'll pick up 
a cold in this filthy weather.' 

She washed hurriedly, slipped on an old blue skirt, her 
cleanest, and a grey woollen jacket that she had patched in 
two places the day before. 

'And the soup! Oh dear, oh dear, what a life!' And she 
muttered on while she went downstairs, knocking everything 
over on her way, w^hilst Alzire took Estelle back with her 
into the bedroom. The baby had begun to yell, but she was 
used to her tantrums, and already, at the age of eight, had 
recourse to a woman's tender wiles to calm her and distract 
her attention. She gently laid her in her own warm bed and 
coaxed her to sleep by giving her a finger to suck. It was liigh 
time, too, for a new hubbub was beginning and she had to 
make peace between Lenore and Henri who were at last 
waking up. These two scarcely ever got on together, and 
never put their arms round each other's necks except when 
they were asleep. As soon as she got up in the morning the 
girl, who was six, fell upon the boy, two years her junior, and 
rained blows on him which he could not return. They both 
had the family head, too big, looking as though it were 
inflated, and with tousled yellow hair. Alzire^had to pull her 
sister by the legs and threaten to skin her bottom for her. 
Then there was a stamping scene over w^ashing and each 
garment she put on them. The blinds were left pulled so as 
not to disturb Grandpa Bonnemort's sleep. He went on 
snoring away all through the appalling hullabaloo. 

'Ready!' shouted Maheude. ‘How' are you getting on up 
there ' 

She had pushed back the shutters, given the fire a poke and 
put some more coal on. She had hoped that the old man would 
not have swallowed all the soup, but she found the saucepan 
wiped clean, and so she put a handful of vermicelli on to boil, 
having kept this in reserve for three days. They would have 
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to eat it plain, without butter, for there could not possibly be 
any of yesterday's little bit left. To her surprise, she found 
that Catherine had performed the miracle of making the sand- 
wiches and yet leaving a piece the size of a walnut. But now the 
cupboard really was bare : not a crust, not a scrap, not a single 
bone to gnaw, nothing at all. What was to become of them 
if Maigrat went on refusing credit and if the people at La 
Piolaine did not give her five francs ? When the men and her 
daughter came home from the pit they would have to eat, 
though, for unfortunately nobody had yet invented a way of 
living without food. 

'Come down, will you!' she shouted irritably; T ought to 
be gone by now ! ' 

When Alzire and the children were down, she divided the 
vermicelli out on three plates, saying that she was not 
hungry herself. Although Catherine had already put water 
through yesterday's cottee-grounds, she did so again and 
drank two large glasses of a coffee so pale in colour that it 
looked like rusty water. But still, it would keep her going. 

'Now listen,' she told Alzire; ‘let Grandpa sleep on and 
mind Estelle doesn't hang her head. If she wakes up and 
hollers too much, look, here is some sugar you can melt and 
give her in a spoon. I know you arc a good girl and won't eat 
it yourself.' 

‘What about school. Mummy?' 

‘School? Well, that will have to wait for another day. 
Today I want you.' 

'What about the soup? Do you want me to make it if you 
are late getting back ? ' 

‘The soup? Let me sec ... no, wait till I come.' 

Alzire evidently understood, for she asked no more 
questions. She knew all about soup-making; she had the 
precocious intelligence of the invalid child. By now the whole 
village was agog, and children were going off to school in 
twos and threes, shuffling along in their clogs. It struck eight, 
and from the Levaques' on the left the chatter of tongues grew 
louder and louder. The women's day was starting: they stood 
round the coftbe-pots, hands on hips, tongues going round and 
TO\^\d like millstones. An over-blown face, with thick lips 
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and flat nose, was pressed against the window-pane and 
calHng: 

'Just a minute! Tve got some news/ 

'No, no, see you later,' replied Maheude; 'I've got to go 
out/ 

And she hustled oft/T/more and Ilenri, for fear of yielding 
to a proffered glass of hot coffee. Cirandpa Bonneniort was 
still snoring upstairs, with a regular snore that rocked the 
house. 

^When she was out in the street she was surprised to find 
that the wind had dropped. There had been a sudden thaw, 
the sky was the colour of the earth, the walls were sticky 
With greenish condensation and the streets thick with mud - a 
special mud peculiar to the coal country, as black as a solution 
of soot, but so thick and viscous that it nearly pulled Iier shoes 
off. She suddenly had to clout Lenore because the child was 
having a game with her clogs, using them like spades to dig 
up the mud. On leaving the village, she first skirted the slag- 
heap and then followed the canal road, taking short cuts 
along abandoned roads, across tracts of waste ground marked 
off by moss-covered fences. Shed followed shed, and long 
factory buildings, with tall chimneys belching forth soot and 
blackening these desolate outskirts of an industrial town. 
Behind a clump of poplars rose the crumbling headgear of 
the R^quillart pit, with only its skeleton still standing. Turn- 
ing to the right, she came out on the main road. 

'Just you wait, you dirty little pig! I'll give you mud-pies, 
I will!' 

This time it was Henri; he had picked up a handful of mud 
and was kneading it into a ball. The two children were cuffbd 
indiscriminately and resumed an orderly progress, squinting 
down at the holes their feet made in the heaps of mud. They 
were already too tired to keep on pulling their feet out at 
each stride, and just paddled through it. 

The road stretched ahead towards Marchiennes with its 
two leagues of cobblestones, running dead straight through 
the reddish earth like a greasy ribbon. But in the opposite 
^direction it zigzagged down through Montsou, which was 
built on a slope of the great rolling plain. These roids in the 
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Nord, running straight as a die frotn ohfe mahufacturing towwl' 
to another, or with slight curves and gentle gradients, arii® 
gradually being built up, and the whole Department 
turning into a single industrial city. The little bric’k houses^ 
colour-washed to make up for the climate, some yellow, some ' 
blue, but otliers black (perhaps so as to reach the ultimate 
black with the least delay), ran down hill, twisting to right 
and left. Here imd there the line of little huddled facades was 
broken by a large two-storied house, the home of seme 
manager. A church, built of brick like everything else, looKed 
like some new type of blast furnace, with its s(juare tower 
already black with coal-dust. But what stood out most of all 
among the sugar refineries, rope-works and sawmills, was 
the immense number of dance-halls, bars, and pubs - there 
were over five hundred of them to a thousand houses. 

On nearing the Company's yards, a vast series of workshops 
and sheds, Maheude decided to take Lenore and Henri by the . 
hand, one on each side. Just beyond was the house of the 
managing director. Monsieur Hennebeau, a large chalet-like 
building standing back behind iron gates and a garden 
containing some scraggy trees. A carriage happened to be 
drawn up at the gate, setting down a gentleman wearing a 
ribbon in his buttonhole, and a lady in a fur coat, evidently 
guests from Paris who b d come from Marchiennes station, 
for Madame Hennebeau, dimly visible in the doorway, was 
uttering a little scream of surprise and joy. 

'Come on, lazybones!' growled their mother as she^ 
hauled along the two children who were just standing about 
in the mud. 

She had reached Maigrat's and was feeling very apprehen- 
sive. Maigrat lived next door to the manager, from whose 
home his little house was separated only by a wall, and he 
kept a store, a long building, opening on to the road, like a 
shop without window;^. He stocked everything: grocery, 
provisions, greengrocery ; he sold bread, beer, and pots and 
pans. Fjprmerly an inspector at Le Voreux, he had set up in 
business with a small canteen, and then, thanks to official 
protection, his trade had grown and grown until it had 
killed the small shops in Montsou. He combined everything^ 
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under one roof, and his large number of customers from the 
industrial villages enabled him to undercut and give more 
credit. Incidentally he was still in the Company’s power, for 
they had built his little house and shop for him. 

'Here I am again, Monsieur Maigrat,' said Maheude 
humbly, finding Iiim standing at his shop door. 

He looked at her without speaking. He was a fat man, 
coldly polite in manner, and he prided himself on never going 
back on a decision. 

'You won’t turn me away like you did yesterday, will you.? 

We must eat between now and Saturday I know we have 

owed you sixty francs for two years now ' 

And she tried to explain in awkward, short sentences. It 
was a long-standing debt that went hack to tlie last strike. 
They had promised to pay it olf a score of times, but could 
never manage to let him have his forty sous per fortnight. 
And then she had had more trouble the day before yesterday, 
when she had had to pay a cobbler twenty francs because he 
was threatening to put the bailiff's in. And that was why 
they hadn't a penny. Otherwise they would have managed 
until Saturday, same as the others. 

But Maigrat stood tliere, arms folded over distended belly, 
answering each supplication with a shake of the head. 

'Only two loaves. Monsieur Maigrat. I don't expect a lot, I 
am not asking for coffee — Just two three-pound loaves a 
day ! ' 

'No!' he shouted at the top of his voice. 

His wife had appeared; she was a sickly creature, who 
spent the whole day poring over a ledger and not even daring 
to raise her head. The sight of this poor woman's pleading 
eyes terrified her, and she fled. It was said that she gave up 
her place in her husband's bed to haulage girls among the 
customers. It was a known fact that when a miner wanted 
more credit, all he had to do was to send along his daughter 
or wife, no matter whether she was pretty or plain so long 
as she was willing. 

Maheude was still looking at Maigrat imploringly, but the 
lecherous flicker in his little eyes as he looked her up and 
down made her feel naked and ashamed. It angered her, too - 
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there might have been some excuse for it when she was 
young, before she had had seven children. She dragged away 
Lenore and Henri, who were picking nutshells up from the 
gutter and examining them, and set off again. 

‘This won't do you any good. Monsieur Maigrat, you 
mark my words ! ' 

The only thing left now was the people at La Piolaine. If 
they did not cougii up five francs, then they could all go to bed 
and die. She had now turned left along the Joiselle road. The 
Offices were along there on a corner, a real palace of bricks 
and mortar where the big-wigs from Paris, generals and 
government gentlemen, came and had grand dinners every 
autumn. As she walked on, she was already laying out the 
five francs in her mind: first bread and coffee, then a quarter 
of butter, a bushel of potatoes for the morning soup and 
evening stew, and then perhaps a little brawn because Dad 
needed some meat. 

The parish priest of Montsou, Abbe Joire, came along, 
holding up his cassock like a dainty and well-fed cat, afraid of 
dirtying his frock. He was a gentle little man who affected to 
take no part in anything so as not to upset either workers or 
employers. 

‘Good morning. Monsieur le Cure.' 

He hurried on without ‘'topping, throwing a smile at the 
children and leaving her standing in the middle of the road. 
She was no churchgoer, but she tiad suddenly imagined that 
this priest was going to do something for her. 

The tramp through the black, sticky mud began again. 
There were still two kilometres to be done and the children 
were not finding things so funny now, but were scared and 
dragging behind more and more. On either side, the same 
waste ground stretched on and on with its moss-covered 
fences, the same black and grimy factory buildings bristling 
with tall chimneys. Further away the land spread out in 
open fields, endlessly flat like a sea of brown clods with never 
a tree for a mast, on and on to the purple line of the forest of 
Vandame. 

'Mummy, I want to be carried.' 

She carried them in turns. The pot-holes were full of water, 
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and she held up her skirt for fear of being too dirty when she 
got there. Three times she all but fell down, so slippery were 
the dratted cobblestones. When at long last they came out in 
front of the steps, two huge dogs leaped out, barking so loud 
that the children screamed in terror. The coachman had to 
take a whip to them. 

'Leave your clogs here and come in,’ said Honorine. 

Mother and children stood motionless in the dining-room, 
dazed by the sudden warmth and overawed by this elderly 
gentleman and lady staring at them from the depths of tlieir 
armchairs. 

'My dear,' said the lady to her daughter, 'give your little 
presents.' 

The Gr6goires made Cdcile distribute their charities; it 
was part of a ladylike education, they thought. One must l>e 
charitable, and they used to say that their house was the Lord's 
dwelling. But they flattered themselves that their charity was 
discriminating, and were continually haunted by the fear of 
being hoodwinked and so encouraging wickedness. Therefore 
they never gave money, never! - not ten sous, not even two 
sous, for it was a known fact that as soon as the poor had two 
sous they drank them. No, their charity was always in kind, 
especially warm clothing, distributed in the winter to 
necessitous children. 

'Oh, poor little things!' cried Cecile. 'How peaky they 

look after that walk in the cold Honorine, go and fetch 

the parcel from the cupboard.' 

The maids were also staring at these poor creatures, with 
that sympathy not unmixed with uneasiness displayed by the 
well-fed. Whilst the parlourmaid was going upstairs, cook 
put the remains of the brioche down on the table, and stood 
there gaping and empty-handed. 

'Yes,' Cecile went on, 'I happen to have two woollen 
frocks and some shawls left. Think how they will keep the 
poor little things warm!' 

At last Maheude found her tongue and managed to say: 

'Thank you very much. Mademoiselle — You are all very 
kind.' 

Her eyes filled with tears, and she felt confident of getting 
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the five francs - only she was a bit worried about the best way 
to ask for them if they were not forthcoming. The maid had 
not reappeared, and there was an awkward silence. The two- 
children clung to their mother's skirts and stared wide-eyed 
at the brioche. 

'You have only these two?' asked Madame Gr^goire, by 
way of breaking the silence. 

'Oh, no, Madame! I have seven.' 

At this Monsieur Gregoire, who had taken up his paper 
again, jumped with outraged surprise. 

'Seven children! But why, in Heaven's name?' 

'Not very prudent,' murmured his wife. 

Maheude made a vaguely apologetic gesture. That's how 
it was, you didn't give it a thought and then they just came 
along naturally. But then when they grew up they brought in 
money and kept the home going. Now they, for instance, 
would have managed all right if it hadn't been for grandfather- 
getting so stiff, and out of the whole bunch of them only the 
two boys and her eldest girl were old enough to go down the 
mine. You see, you still had to feed the little ones who did 
nothing at all. 

' So you have been working in the mines a long time ? ' 

Maheude’s sallow face lit up in a grin. 

'Oh yes, oh yes ! I was eowii there till I was twenty. When 
I had my second baby, the doctor warned me I would stay 
down for good because something was misplaced in my 

innards, it seemed But in any case, I got married just then 

and I had enough to do at home. But on my husband's side 
they've been down for ages. It goes back to grandfather's 
grandfather, in fact nobody knows when - right to the start, 
when they first began to sink R^quillart.' 

Monsieur Gregoire gazed reflectively at che mother and 
her pitiful children, at their wax-like flesh, colourless hair, 
their look of stunted degeneration, wasted by anaemia, and 
the miserable ugliness of the underfed There was another 
silence, only broken by the spurting of gas from the burning 
coal. The warm room was full of that heavy feeling of well- 
being in which cosy bourgeois love to settle themselves down 
to slumber. 
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‘What is she up to?' exclaimed C4cile in annoyance. 
‘ Melanie, go up and tell her that the parcel is at the bottom of 
the cupboard, on the left.' 

Monsieur Gregoire continued aloud the thoughts inspired 
by the sight of these starving creatures : 

‘Yes, there is a lot of suffering in this world, it is true; but, 
my good woman, we. must also admit that the workers are 
not very sensible. Instead of putting a little on one side as the 
peasants do, the miners drink, run into debt, and end up by 
being unable to support their families.' 

‘You are quite right. Sir,' answered Maheude, smugly 
serious; 'they don't always keep to the right path. That's 
what I always say to ne'er-do-wells when they complain. Now^ 
I am fortunate, my husband doesn't drink. Of course, he does 
sometimes have a little too much on holiday Sundays, but it 
never goes beyond that. And that is all the nicer of him be- 
cause before we were married he drank like a swine, begging 
your pardon. And yet, you see, his being so moderate doesn't 
seem to do us much good. There are days like today when you 
could turn out all the drawers in the house and never find a 
brass farthing.' 

She was trying to convey the idea of a five-franc piece to 
them, and went on in her soft voice to explain the fatal debt, 
modest at first, but soon swelling to overwhelming propor- 
tions. You paid up regularly for fortnights on end, but one 
day you got late and that was that; you never caught up 
again. The gap got wider and the men couldn't see the point 
of working if they couldn't ever pay their way. Then, God 
help you, you were in the soup until Kingdom come. Besides, 
you had to try and understand: a miner needed a half-pint to 
wash the dust out of his tubes. That's how it began, and then 
when things got difficult, he sat in the pub all day. Perhaps, 
without complaining about anybody in particular, it might be 
that the workers really did not earn enough. 

'But I thought the ('ompany gave you accommodation and 
fuel?' said Madame Gregoire. 

Maheude gave a sidelong glance at the coal blazing in the 
grate. 

'Oh, yes, we are given coal of a sort, though it does bum, I 
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suppose As for the rent, it is only six francs a month, 

which doesn't sound anything at all, but it's often jolly hard to 
find. Now look at me today - you could cut me up into little 
pieces and never find a halfpenny. Where there's nbthing, 
there's nothing.' 

The lady and gentleman sat silent in their comfortable arm- 
chairs, for this exhibition of poverty was beginning to upset 
them and get on their nerves. Maheude was afraid she had 
offended them, and so went on in her calm, fair and practical 
way : 

‘Oh, I don't mean to complain. That's how things are and 
we have to accept them, especially as however much we 
struggled we probably shouldn't be able to alter anything. 
So the best thing. Monsieur and Madame, is to try to do 
your job properly in the place God has put you, isn't it.^' 

Monsieur Gregoirc emphatically agreed: 

‘With such sentiments, my good woman, one is proof 
against misfortune.' 

At last Honorine and M61anie came in with the parcel. 
Cecile undid it and took out the two frocks, to which she 
added shawls and even stockings and mittens. Yes, they 
would all fit beautifully, and she made haste to get the 
servants to pack them up; for her music-mistress had just 
arrived, and she bundled i: other and children towards the door. 

‘We are very hard up,' stammered Maheude; ‘if only we 
had a five-franc piece ' 

The words stuck in her throat, for the Maheus were proud 
and did not beg. C&ile glanced anxiously at her father, but 
he refused point-blank with the air of doing a painful duty. 

‘No, it is not our custom. It can't be done.' 

Cecile was touched by the mother's tragic face and wished 
to do all she could for the children. They were still staring at 
the brioche. She cut two pieces and gave them one each. 

‘Look! this is for you.' 

Then she took them back and asked for an old newspaper. 

‘W ait a minute, you can share them with your brothers 
and sisters.' 

She managed to push them out of the room, while her 
parents fondly looked on. The poor, starving brats went oflT, 
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respectfully holding the pieces* of brioche in their numbed 
little fists. 

Maheude dragged the children along the road, and now 
she neVer noticed the deserted fields, the black mud, or the 
lowering grey sky. On her way back through Montsou, she 
boldly went4nto Maigrat's and begged so hard that in the 
end she canSe awly with two loaves, coffee, butter and even 
her five-franc piece, for he also lent money by the week. It 
was not h^ he wanted, it Was Catherine, as she realized when 
he suggested that she should send her daughter up for the 
groceries. Well, she thought, we shall see. If he comes 
breathing too near she will give him a box on the ears. 



It was striking eleven at the little brick church of Village 
Two Hundred and Forty, where Father Joire came over on 
Sundays to say Mass. You could hear the children's sing-song 
voices coming from the school next door, although the 
windows were shut to keep out the cold. The open spaces 
between the four long rows of uniform houses, divided into 
little gardens that backed on to each other, were all deserted. 
These gardens were devastated by winter, and their wretched 
marly soil was bare but for a few clumps of decaying veget- 
ables. It was soup-making time, chimneys were smoking and 
every now and again, somewhere along the rows, a woman 
appeared, opened a door and disappeared again. Although it 
was not actually raining, the heavy grey air was so damp that 
drain-pipes dripped steadily into the water-butts standing all 
along the cobbled pavements. This village, thrown up all in 
one go in the middle of the endless plain, with its black 
roads all round like a mourning border, had but one bright 
thing about it - the regular strips of red-tiled roofing, 
w^s|ied clean by the incessant rains. 

&n her way home Maheude made a detour to buy some 
potatoes from an inspector's wife who had some of last year's 
crop left. Screened by a row of scraggy poplars, the only 
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trees that will grow in these flat expanses^tiherei^tood a group 
of isolated buildings, houses in blocks of four with gardens 
all round. As this new venture was set aside by t^e Company 
for deputies, the workmen had dubbed this part of the village 
Silk Stocking Estate, just as they called their own part Pay 
Up, with the wry humour of the poor. 

‘Well, here we are,' said Maheude, all laden with shopping 
and pushing in Ignore and Henri, both covered mud and 
dead beat. 

By the fire Estelle was bawling in Alzire's arms. Having 
run out of sugar and not knowing how to stop the baby, she 
had pretended in the end to give her the breast. This trick 
had often worked before, but this time it was all to no purpose; 
she had opened her dress and pressed the baby's mouth to her 
eight-year-old chest but, finding nothing there but skin and 
bone, the baby was screaming with rage. 

‘ Here, give her to me,' said her mother, as soon as she had 
put down her shopping. ‘She'll never let us get a word in 
edgeways.' 

She took one of her breasts, as swollen as a wineskin, and 
when she had put the baby to the nipple, the crying stopped 
abruptly and they were able to talk. Everything was in good 
shape, for the little housewife had kept the fire in, swept up 
and tidied the room. In the sudden silence you could hear 
Grandpa snoring upstairs, with the same regular snore that 
never let up for a moment. 

‘What a lot of things!' murmured Alzire, smiling at the 
sight of all the groceries. ‘I'll make the soup for you if you 
like. Mummy.' 

The table was all cluttered up, with a parcel of clothes, two 
loaves, potatoes, butter, coffee, chicory, and halt a pound of 
pork brawn. 

‘ Oh, the soup I ' said Maheude wearily, ' that means pickingp 

sorrel and pulling some leeks No, I'll do some later 6n for 

the men. Put some potatoes on to boil, and we'll have th^m 
with a bit of butter. And coffee, ehi don't forget the coffee P 

Then she suddenly thought of the brioche again, and saw 
the empty hands of L4nore and Henri, who had now got over 
their tiredness and were quite perky, fighting on the floor. 
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Blow me if the artful little pigs hadn't quietly eaten the 
brioche on the way! She clouted them, but Alzire, who was 
busy putting the saucepan on the fire, tried to calm her down : 

‘Leave them alone, Mummy. If it was for me, you know I 
don't mind about br oche. They were hungry with all that 
walking.' 

It struck twelve, and you could hear the children’s clogs as 
they were coming out of school. The potatoes were done, and 
the coffee, quite half of it chicory by way of thickening, was 
dripping through the strainer with a tinkling sound. One 
corner of the table was cleared, but the mother was the only 
one who used it for eating - the three children managed on 
their knees. All the time the boy, one of those quiet wolfers, 
never took his eyes off' the brawn in its exciting greasy paper, 
and never uttered a sound. 

Maheude was sipping her coff'ee, holding the glass in both 
Iiands so as to warm them, when old Bonnemort came down. 
As a rule he got up later than this and his dinner was kept 
on the hob. But today he began gruml)ling because there was 
no soup. However, when liis daughter-in-law had pointed out 
that you couldn't always do what you w^anted, he ate his 
potatoes without a word. Now and again he got up and spat 
into the embers, out of decency, and then, slumped in a heap 
in his chair, he went on chewing the cud, head down, eyes 
unseeing. 

‘Oh, I forgot. Mummy,’ said Alzire, ‘next door came 
in ' 

Her mother cut her short. 

‘Blast her ! ' 

She harboured a smouldering resentment against La Le- 
vaque who only the day before had been whining poverty so 
as not to have to lend her anything; and she knew that at that 
very moment she must be well off', as the lodger Bouteloup 
had paid his fortnight in advance. There was precious little 
lending between families in the village. 

‘Oh, that reminds me,' she went on. ' l^it a millful of coff'ee 
into a bit of paper. I’ll take it back to Pierronne. It's been 
owing since the day before yesterday.' 

When her daughter had done up the packet, she added that 
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she would be back straight away to put the soup on for the 
men. Then she went off', carrying Estelle and leaving old 
Honnemort slowly chewing his potatoes, while L4nore and 
Henri squabbled as to who should eat the skins he dropped on 
the floor. 

Instead of going round by the road Maheude cut straight 
across the gardens, for fear of being caught by La Levaque. 
Her garden happened to back on to the Pierrons' and there 
was a gap in tlie fence through which everybody fraternized, 
for the well was there which served four houses. Behind some 
stunted lilac bushes, just to one side, was the low shed, full of 
old tools, where rabbits were fattened up for holidays. It 
struck one - coffee time - and not a soul was to be seen at any 
door or window. One solitary man was bent over his cabbage- 
patch; he was a ripper, getting in some digging before the 
time to go down. As Maheude reached the opposite block, 
she was surprised to see a gentleman and two ladies coming 
round by the church. She stopped a second and then recognized 
them: it was Madame Hennebcau sliowing two visitors round 
the village. The gentleman wore the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, tlie lady a fur coat. 

'Oh, why did you bother.^' said Pierronne, when Maheude 
had returned her coffee. 'There was no hurry.' 

She was twenty-eight and looked uporl as the belle of the 
village, with her dark hair, low forehead, big eyes and little 
mouth, and she was smartly turned out, too, as dainty as a 
kitten. She had kept her lovely figure, for she had had no 
children. Her mother, Ma Brule, widow of a collier killed in 
tlie mine, had sworn that her daughter should never marry a 
miner, and sent her to work in a factory. And now she could 
not get over her anger that this daughter of ijers had married, 
rather late in the day, Pierron, who was a widower into the 
bargain, with a girl of eight. 

And yet the couple got along quite happily amid all the 
gossip. Stories went round about the husband's complaisance 
and the wife's lovers: nothing owing, meat twice a week, and 
with it all the house so perfectly kept that you could see your 
face in the saucepans. To add to their good fortune, thanks to 
some wire-pulling the Company had granted her a concession 
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to sell sheets and biscuits. She displayed the jars on two 
shelves in her window. This brought in six or seven sous 
profit per day, and sometimes twelve on Sundays. The only 
flies in' the ointment were old mother Briile, who went on 
bellowing her revolutionary fury, demanding vengeance 
on.the bosses for her man's death, and little Lydie, who caught 
rather too many boxes on the ears from the excitable family. 

* Isn't she getting a big girl ! ' cooed Pierronne at Estelle. 

'Oh, don't talk to me about kids. You've no idea what a 
lot of trouble they are. You're lucky not to have any; you can 
at least keep the place clean.' 

In her own house, to be sure, everything was in good order 
and she washed etery Saturday, but all the same she was 
envious as she cast a housewife's eye round the spotless room, 
where there was even a certain amount of luxury - gilt vases 
on the sideboard, a mirror, three framed pictures. 

Pierronne was drinking coffee on her own as all her folk 
were down the mine. 

' Have a glass with me, dear,' she said. 

'No, thanks. I've just this minute had mine.' 

'Well, what of it.?' 

What of it, indeed .? And as they slowly drank, their gaze 
wandered out between the jars of biscuits and sweets and 
rested on the row of houses opposite. The whiteness or other- 
wise of the little curtains at the windows proclaimed the 
virtues of the housewives. The Levaques' curtains were very 
dirty, real rags that looked as if they had been used on the 
bottoms of saucepans. 

' How could anyone live in such filth ! ' murmured Pierronne. 

That set off Maheude, and there was no stopping her. Oh! 
now if she had a lodger like Bouteloup she could have made 
both ends meet all right! If you knew how to set about it, a 
lodger was a very paying proposition. Only you shouldn't 
sleep with him. And then there was her husband who drank 
and beat her, and ran after the singing-girls in the pubs at 
Montsou. 

Pierronne assumed an expression of profound disgust. 
Those singers! They spread all the diseases. There was 
one at Joiselle who had infected a whole mine. 
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‘What I can't understand is how ydtlcahliet that ton of 
yours go with their girl.’ 

‘ Oh, can't you ? Just you try to stop them. Their garden is 
next to ours. In the summer Zacharie was always hanging 
round with Philomene behind those lilac bushes, and they 
didn't care what they got up to on the shed. You can't draw 
water from the well without catching them at it.' 

Such was the regular story of the village promiscuities. As 
soon as it was dark, the boys and girls began their dirty tricks 
- up-ending themselves, they called it - on the low, sloping 
roofs of the sheds. That was where every haulage girl picked 
up her first baby, unless she took the trouble to go as far as 
Requillart for it, or got it in the cornfieldS^. It didn't make much 
odds, anyway, as they got married in due course, and the only 
ones to be annoyed v/ere the mothers when their boys began 
too soon, because a boy who got married brought no more in. 

Tf I were you I'd rather get it over,' observed Pierronne 
sagely. ‘Your Zacharie has already planted two on her, and 

they will go and set themselves up somewhere else In any 

case the money has gone up the spout.' 

Maheude gesticulated furiously and cried: 

‘Look here, if they do that I shall curse them. Shouldn't 
Zacharie show us some consideration.^ He has cost us money, 
hasn't he.^ Well, he's got to pay some of it back, before 

saddling himself with a woman What would become of us 

all. I'd like to know, if our children started straight away 
working for somebody else.? Might as well kick the bucket!^ 

But she pulled herself together. 

‘I'm just talking in a general way, we'll see later on... 
Your coffee is jolly strong. You know what to put in the 
pot!' 

And after a quarter of an hour of further gossip she mad^ 
off', saying that the men's soup was still to be made. Outside, 
the children were going back to school, and a few womer 
were on the doorsteps looking at Madame Hennebeau, whe 
was going along one of the blocks, pointing out things to he] 
guests. This inspection was beginning to make a stir in the 
village. The ripper stopped his digging for a moment, and 
two frightened hens squawked in the gardens. 
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On her way back Maheude ran into La Levaque, who had 
come out to pounce on tlie Company's doctor, Dr Vander- 
haghen, as he went by. Overworked, always in a hurry, the 
poor little devil gave consultations while on the wing. 

‘Oh, Doctor,' she .aid, ‘I can't get any sleep. I ache all 
over ... you miglit at least tell me something ' 

‘Buzz off! You drink too much cott'ee,' he said, without 
stopping. 

‘What about my husband, Doctor?' said Maheude, getting 

her word in. ‘You were coining to see him He has still got 

those pains in his legs.' 

‘That's because you wear him out, buzz off!' 

The two women stood rooted to the sj)ot, watching the 
doctor's receding back. They exchanged despairing shrugs of 
the shoulders. 

‘ Why not come in ? ' said La Levaque. ' I must tell you the 

latest And you'll have a cup of coffee, won't you? It's just 

made.' 

Maheude tried to resist, but hadn't the energy. Oh, well! 
just a drop so as not to offend. In she w^ent. 

The room was black with dirt, with greasy stains on the 
floor and walls, the dresser and table coated with grime. A 
stench of slatternly neglect caught your throat. Bouteloup 
wa^ finishing up some stew by the fire, elbows on table and 
nose in plate. Big, broad-shouldered, and easy-going, he 
looked young for thirty-five. Little Achille, Bhilomene's 
eldest, already over two, was standing propped up against 
him, looking up with the mute appeal of a famished animal. 
Every now and again the lodger, who had a kind heart in 
spite of his ferocious black beard, poked a bit of meat down 
the child's throat. 

'Just a minute while I put the sugar in,' said La Levaque, 
putting the sugar straight into the coffee-pot. 

She was six years, older than Bouteloup, worn out and 
frightful to behold. Her bosom hung over her stomach and 
her stomach touched her thighs. Her flat face had greyish 
whiskers and her hair was all over the place. He had taken 
her as a matter of course, without cleaning her up any more 
than the soup, where he found hairs, or than his bed, where 
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the sheets had to do for three months. She was included in 
the board and lodging, and her husband was fond of repeating 
that satisfied customers make the best friends. 

‘Well, this is what I wanted to tell you,' she went on. 
‘ Yesterday Pierronne was seen going off on the Silk Stocking 
crawl. Mr You-Know-Who was waiting behind Rasseneur's, 
and off they went together along the canal. Nice goings-on 
for a married woman, ch.^^' 

‘What else do you expect.^' said Maheude. ‘Before he was 
married Pierron used to give the deputy rabbits, now it is 
cheaper to lend him his wife.' 

Bouteloup burst into a thunderous guffaw and chucked a 
bit of gravy-soaked bread down Achille's throat. The two 
women finished venting their spleen on Pierronne - a bitch, 
that's what she was, and no prettier than anybody else, but 
always busy going over every pore in her skin, what with her 
lotions and face-creams. Oh, well! It was her husband's 
business, if he liked that sort of thing. Some men were so 
ambitious that they would wipe the bosses' backsides, just to 
hear them say thank-you. And on they went, until they were 
interrupted by the arrival of a neighbour bringing back a 
nine-month-old baby, Desiree, Philomene's latest. The latter, 
who liad her lunch at tlie screening shed, arranged for her 
baby to be taken there, aiid fed it while she sat down for a 
minute on the coal. 

‘ I can't leave mine a single minute, she starts screaming at 
once,' said Maheude, looking at Estelle who had gone off to 
sleep in her arms. 

But it was no use trying to dodge what had been clearly 
written for the past few moments on La Levaque's face - a 
grand showdown. 

‘ You know, it's nearly time we thought about settling this 
business.’ 

At first, without a word having been said on either side, 
the two mothers had agreed not to conclude the marriage. 
Zacharie's mother was just as anxious to have her son's 
wages as Pliilomenc's was furious at the idea of losing her 
daughter's. There was no hurry, and the latter had even 
preferred to look after the baby, so long as there was only 
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one; 1»lt titfw; that one was growing up and eating food and 
anotlier had come along, she found herself out of pocket, and, 
unwilling to do tilings at a loss, she was all for the marriage. 

‘Zacharie has drawn his number,' she continued; ‘nothing 
else to wait for Look here, when shall it be ? ' 

Maheude was embarrassed. ‘Let's put it off till the fine 
weather,' she said. ‘What a nuisance these things are! Just 
as though they couldn't have waited till they were married 
before going together. Upon my word, I tell you I'd throttle 
my Catherine if I found out she'd been acting the fool 1 ' 

La Levaque shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Oh, come off it! She'll go the same way as everybody 
else.’ 

Bouteloup, perfectly at home, went and rummaged in the 
dresser for the loaf. Some vegetables for Levaque's soup, 
potatoes and leeks, were hanging about half peeled on a 
comer of the table ; they had been taken up and put down ten 
times in the midst of ceaseless gossip. She had just gone back 
to them yet again when she dropped them so as to go and 
stare out of the window. 

‘What's going on over there? Well I never! It's Madame 
Hennebeau with some visitors. There they go into Pier- 
ronne's.’ 

That started them off' on Pierronne again. Oh, yes! sure as 
fate, every time the Company showed visitors round the 
village, they were taken straight there because it was clean. 
Presumably they were not told of the goings-on with the 
overman. Of course you can be nice and clean when you have 
got lovers earning three thousand, plus free lodging and coal, 
'to say nothing of other perks. It might be clean on top, but 
it was anything but clean underneath. And so they rattled 
on all the time the visitors stayed there. 

‘They're coming out now,' said La Levaque at length. 
. ‘Doing the grand tour. Oh, look! I think they are going to 
^'^you, dear!' 

Maheude was seized with panic. Had Alzire wiped over 
the table? And her own soup wasn't ready any the more! 
Muttering a word of farewell, she fled at top speed, looking 
neither to right nor left. 
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But everything was bright and shming. When she realized 
that her mother was not coming back, Alzire had solemn^ 
put on a duster for an apron and set about doing the soup. She 
had pulled up the last of the leeks in the garden, picked some 
sorrel, and was now cleaning the vegetables, while a big 
cauldron of water was warming on the fire for the men's baths 
when they came. Henri and L4nore were good, for once, 
busily tearing up an old calendar on the floor. Grandpa 
Bonnemort was quietly smoking his pipe. 

Maheude was still recovering her breath when Madame 
Hennebeau knocked. 

‘You don't mind, do you, my good woman.?' 

She was tall, fair, about forty, and her stately maturity was 
inclining towards heaviness. She was smiling with forced 
affability and disguising tolerably well her fear of dirtying 
her bronze silk dress and black velvet wrap. 

‘ Come in, do come in,' she repeated to her guests. ‘ We are 

not putting anybody out Once again, isn't it clean.? And 

this good woman has seven children ! All our families are like 

this As I was explaining to you, the Company rents them 

the house at six francs a month. A large room on the ground 
floor, two rooms upstairs, cellar and garden.' 

The dazed expression and vaguely staring eyes of the 
decorated gentleman aiid the lady in the fur coat showed that 
they had dropped only that morning from the Paris train into 
a new world which had thrown them off' their balance. 

‘And garden,' echoed the lady. ‘One really could live here 
oneself. Quite delightful!' 

‘We give them more coal than they can bum,' went o|i 
Madame Hennebeau. ‘A doctor sees them twice a week, and 
when they are old they are given a pension although na 
deduction is made from their wages.' 

‘Arcadia!' murmured the gentleman in ecstasy. ‘A lan^ 
flowing with milk and honey!' 

Maheude had hastened to offer them chairs, but the lad|e^ 
declined. Madame Hennebeau had already had enough. Th^ 
role of circus showman gave her a few minutes' amusement 
and took her mind off her isolation and boredom, but in spite 
of the carefully selected houses she ventured into, she wais 
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quickly nauseated by the stale reek of poverty. In any case, 
she only repeated catch-words, and never lost any sleep over 
these working people toiling and suffering at her gates. 

‘What sweet children!' murmured the lady, thinking how 
hideous they were, with their big heads and shocks of straw- 
coloured hair. 

And their mother had to give their ages and answer the 
questions about Estelle which they asked out of politeness. 
Grandpa Bonnemort had respectfully taken his pipe out of 
his mouth, but all the same he was a constant source of 
anxiety - he was so shattered by his forty years underground, 
his legs were stiff, his body worn out and liis face ashen. As he 
felt one of his violent coughing fits coming on, he thought it 
better to go and spit outside, thinking that his black spittle 
might upset people. 

Alzire was the star turn. Such a pretty little housewife with 
her duster! Her mother was complimented on having such a 
clever little girl for lier age. But nobody mentioned her hump, 
though some pitying and uneasy glances were cast at the 
poor, infirm creature. 

‘So now,' concluded Madame Hennebcau, ‘if they ask you 
in Paris about our mining villages, you will be in a position 
to reply. . . . Never any more noise than this, perfect morality, 
everybody happy and well as you can observe. In fact, you 
ought to come to a spot like this to set yourself up in pure air 
and peaceful surroundings.' 

‘Wonderful, wonderful!' cried the gentleman in a final 
burst of enthusiasm. 

They went out wearing the rapt expression of people 
emerging from a booth at a fair. Maheude saw them off' and 
stood on the step while they slowly moved away, conversing 
in loud tones. The streets had filled, and they had to pass 
through groups of women whom the report of tlie visit had 
brought out from their houses. 

Pierronne had just come out to have a look and had been 
caught by La Levaque just outside the latter's house. The two 
women affected a shocked astonishment. Well, did you ever ? 
Were these people going to sleep the night at the Maheus' 
then? Not all that exciting, I should think! 
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' Always broke, and think of what they earn ! Of course^ if 
you go in for certain sorts of things ’ 

'I've just heard that this morning she went begging to the 
gentry at La Piolaine, and Maigrat, who had refused to let 

them have any more food, gave her some We all know 

how Maigrat takes his payment!' 

' On her? Oh, no ! That would need some courage ! He takes 
his payment on Catherine.' 

'Oh, I like that! And she had the sauce to tell me just now 
that she would tlirottle Catherine if she acted the fool 1 Just as 
though that lanky Chaval hadn't thrown her on her backside 
on the shed ages ago ! ' 

'Sh! Here they come.' 

And the two women, standing innocently by, without any 
disrespectful curiosity, looked out of the corner of their eyes 
as the visitors came out. Then they quickly beckoned 
Maheude, who still had Estelle in her arms, and the three of 
them stood there watching the well-clad backs of Madame 
Hennebcau and her visitors receding into the distance. When 
they were some thirty paces off', the chatter started up again 
with renewed violence. 

'They've got some money's worth on their backs. More 
than they're worth their ‘•'elves, I should think!' 

'Yes, that's a fact 1 don't know the other one, but I 

wouldn't give twopence for the one from here, fat and all. 
There are stories going round ' 

‘ Oh ? What stories ? ' 

'She's supposed to have men, of course. First of all, there's 
the engineer ' 

'What! that skinny little shrimp? Oh, no! he's too small; 
she'd lose him in the bedclothes.' 

'Well, what does that matter if that's how she likes it? I 
don't trust the look of a dame who puts on high and mighty 
airs and never looks pleased wherever she is. Look how she is 
swinging her behind just to show what she thinks of us all. 
Not very nice, if you ask me!' 

The visitors were walking on at the same leisurely pace, 
still chatting, when a barouche drew up in front of the church. 
There got out a gentleman of about forty-eight, in a tight- 
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fitting black coat. He was very dark, and his face wore a 
formal and authoritative expression. 

‘The husband!' whispered La Levaque, lowering her voice 
as if he could have heard. She was overcome by the hierarchical 
awe which the mai^aging director inspired in his ten thousand 
employees. ' But all the same, you can see by the look of him 
that his wife plays him up.' 

By now the whole village was out in the streets. As the 
women's curiosity grew, groups closed together and fused into 
a crowd, w hilst gangs of dirty-nosed brats stood gaping about 
on the pavements. For one moment even the pale face of the 
schoolmaster could be seen peeping over the school fence, 
and the man digging in the gardens stopped with his foot on 
his spade and stared. And the talk grew and grew into a 
continuous shushing sound, like dry leaves stirred by a gust 
of wind. 

The crowd was thickest in front of La I^vaque's door, 
where two, ten, and then twenty women had appeared. Now 
that there were too many listening ears, Pierronne kept 
discreetly silent. Maheude, who was one of the more sensible 
ones, was also content to be an onlooker. Estelle had woken 
and was yelling, and to shut her up she had calmly taken out 
her breast in broad daylight, and there it hung like the udder 
of a good milch cow, swollen with its unfailing supply of 
milk. When Monsieur Hennebeau had settled the ladies in 
the back seats and the carriage had set oft' in the direction of 
Marchiennes, there was a final explosion of chattering voices, 
everybody gesticulating and shouting in each other's faces. It 
was like an ant-hill in full revolutionary upheaval. 

And then it struck three. The rippers had all gone off to 
work, Bouteloiip and the rest, and the first returning colliers 
appeared round the corner of the church, black-faced, soaking 
wet, arms folded and backs bent. That precipitated a wild 
scurry among the women. They were caught napping through 
too much coffee and talk, and now they all rushed home in a 
fluster. Nothing could be heard but this one anxious cry, 
pregnant with domestic scenes: 

‘Oh, Lord! The soup! My soup isn't^adyP 
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Wh. N Maheu came in after leaving fitienne at Rasseneur’s, 
he found Catherine, Zacharie, and Jearilin sitting down and 
finishing then soup Wlien you got home from the pit you 
were so famished that you ate in your wet clothes without 
even stopping to wash, nobody waited for anybody else, and 
the table was laid fiom morn till night, for there was always 
somebody gulping down his meal, aceouhng to the shift he 
was working on 

As soon as he opened the door, Maheu saw the food. 
said nothing, but the worried look went from his face. All the 
morning, as he had hacked away at the seam m the stifling 
depths of the coal fare, he had been haunted by the empty 
cupboard and the house without coffee or butter, and^the 
memory had kept on jerking itself back into his mind in 
painful stabs How would his wife have managed'^ And what 
was to become of them if she came back empty-handed ^ And 
now, lo and behc^ld’ here was evciything She could tell him 
all about it later on He laughed with relief. 

Catherine and jeanhn had already left the table and were 
drinking their coffee standing up. But Zacharie, whose soup 
had not filled him up, was cutting a thick slice of bread and 
spreading it with butter. He noticed the brawn on a plate, but 
did not touch it, for when there was only enough meat for 
one it was for father. They had all washed their soup down 
with a good swig of cold water^ the fine, clear drink of the 
end of the fortnight. 

' I haven't got any beer,' said Mahei de, when father had 

sat down. ‘ I wanted to hang on to a little money But if 

you would like some, the girl can run and get you a pint.' 

His face was radiant What.'^ She had money as well! 

'No, no,' he said. 'It's all right. I’ve had some already.' 

And he began to put away steadily, spoonful by spoonful, 
the mash of bread, potatoes, leeks, and sorrel piled up in the 
basin which he usecfks a plate. His wife, without letling go of 
Estelle, helped Alzire to see that he had everything he 
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wanted, passing him the butter and brawn, putting his coffee 
back on the fire to keep it nice and hot. 

Meanwhile, bathing was beginning in front of the fire in a 
half-barrel turned into a wash-tub. Catherine, who had first 
turn, had filled it wiih warm water and was calmly undressing, 
taking off her cap. jacket, trousers, and vest as she had been in 
the habit of doing since she was eight, without seeing any- 
thing wrong in it. But she did turn to face the fire and then 
rubbed herself vigorously with soft soap. Nobody took any 
notice of her, even Lenore and Henri had long since got over 
their curiosity to know how she was made. When she was 
clean, she ran up the stairs quite naked, leaving lier damp vest 
and the rest of her clothes in a heap on the floor. Then a row 
began between the two brothers. Jeanlin had hurriedly 
jumped into the tub, on the pretext that Zacharie was still 
eating, and Zacharie shoved him out of tlie way and demanded 
his turn, declaring that if he was kind enough to let Catherine 
have the first dip, it did not mean that he wanted kids' bath- 
water, especially as w^hen Jeanlin had been through you could 
fill the school inkwells with it. In the end they had their bath 
together, facing the fire also, and even helped to rub each 
other's backs. Then they disappeared upstairs, naked like 
their sister. 

‘What a mess they do make!' said Maheude, picking the 
clothes up from the floor to put them to dry. 'Alzire, give it 
a bit of a sponge round, will you?' 

But she was interrupted by a commotion on the other side 
of the wall - a man's voice swearing, a w^oman wailing, a 
noise of fighting and running feet, witli muffled blows 
sounding like thuds on an empty pumpkin. 

'La Levaque having her trouncing,' Maheu calmly ob- 
served, scraping the bottom of his basin with his spoon. 

‘ Funny, though - Bouteloup made out that the soup was ready.' 

‘Ready? I should say sol' chimed in Maheude. ‘I saw the 
vegetables on the table not even peeled ! ' 

The shouts redoubled and culn]inatcd in a teirible thump 
which shook the wall, and then there was silence. Swallowing 
his last spoonful, the miner concluded with an air of dis- 
passionate justice: 
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'Oh, well! - if the soup isn’t ready you can understand.’ 

He drank off a glass of water and then fell to on the brawn. 
He cut off' square chunks, spiked them on the end of his knife 
and ate them on his bread, without a fork. Nobody talked 
while father was eating. This did not seem like Maigrat's usual 
potted meat, it must have come from somewhere else; but 
lie did not ask his wife any questions, and ate on in silence. 
He only wanted to know whether the old chap was still asleep 
upstairs. No, Grandpa had already gone out for his usual 
walk. A fresh silence fell. 

But the smell of meat had made Lenore and Henri look up 
from their game of guiding the spilt bath-water into little 
streams. 'I'hey both came and took up their positions by their 
father, the little boy in front. They followed each piece with 
their eyes, full of hope as it left the plate, but of consternation 
as it disappeared into his mouth. At length he noticed how 
their faces grew pale iind their lips moist with ravenous 
desire. 

'Have the children had any?' he asked. 

And as his wife hesitated, he went on: 

'You know, I hate this unfairness. It takes my appetite 
away to see them hanging round begging for scraps.' 

'But of course they h'^vel' she angrily exclaimed. Tf you 
listen to what they say, you can give them your share and 
everyliody else's, and they'll go on stuffing until they bust. 
Alzire, we have all had some brawn, haven't we?' 

'Oh yes. Mummy! ' answered the little cripple, who in such 
circumstances could lie as coolly as any grown-up. 

L6nore and Henri, who were whi]>ped for not telling the 
truth, were struck speechless by such a barefaced fib. Their 
little hearts were full to overflowing, and they wanted to 
protest that they were not there when the others had had 
theirs. 

‘Get along with you!' said their mother, driving them to 
the other end of the room. 'You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves, always sticking your noses in your Dad's plate! 
And suppose he was the only one to have any; doesn't he do 
the work? But all you lot of good-for-nothings, all you do is 
cost money. Yes, and more than your size is worth!' 
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Maheu called them back and sat L6nore on his left thigh 
and Henri on the other, and they finished the brawn between 
them. Each one had his share and he cut theirs up into little 
pieces. The children gobbled them up in high glee. 

When he had fini.^hed he said to his wife: 

'No, don't pour out my cofiee yet. I'll wash first. Give me 
a hand with this dirty water.' 

They took the tub by the handles and were emptying it out 
into the gutter in front, when Jeanlin came down in dry 
clothes - trousers and a woollen overall, an old one of his 
brother's, too big for him and already faded and tired-looking. 
Seeing him slinking out through the open door, his mother 
stopped liim. 

' Where are you ofi to ? ' 

'Down there.' 

'Down where Just listen - you go and pick a dandelion 
salad for this evening. You understand, eh.? If you don't 
bring some salad back you'll have me to deal with.' 

'All right, all right.' 

Jeanlin departed, hands in pockets, slopping along in his 
clogs, a ten-year-old swinging his skinny little hips like a 
seasoned miner. Zacharie came down next, more spruced up, 
with his figure set off' in a black jersey with blue stripes. His 
father told him not to be late back and he sallied forth without 
a word, shaking his head and holding his pipe between his 
teeth. 

The tub was refilled with warm water and father w^as 
beginning to take off' his jacket. A warning glance was the 
signal for Alzire to take Lenore and Henri to play outside. 
Dad did not like bathing in front of the family, as they did 

many other homes in the village. Not that he was criticizing 
anybody; he only meant that dabbling about together was all 
right for children. 

'What are you doing up there?' Maheude called up the 
stairs. 

'Mending my dress that I tore yesterday,' Catherine called 
back. 

'All right, but don't come down; your father's washing.' 

Maheu and his wife were alone. She had made up her mind 
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to put Estelle down in a chair as, for a wonder^ she was 
yelling, being near the fire. She gazed at her parents with twS 
expressionless eyes of a tiny creature without intelligence^^^ 
He crouched naked in front of the tub and began by dipping*' 
his head in, well lathered with soft soap. The use of this soap 
for generations past had discoloured the hair of all these 
people and turned it yellow. Then he stepped into the water, 
soaped his chest, belly, arms, and legs and rubbed them hard 
with his fists. His wife stood looking on. 

'Well,' she began, 'I saw the look on your face when you 
came in. You were feeling pretty worried, weren't you.'* Andi 
the sight of the food cheered you up no end. Just fancy, those 
gentry up at La Piolaine never coughed up a sou. Of course, 
they were very nice - they gave the kids some clothes and I 
was ashamed to beg. It sticks in my throat when I have to 
cadge.' 

She broke off to settle Estelle firmly in the chair, for fear 
she might topple over. Father went on pummelling his skin, 
without trying to hurry the story by asking questions. It 
interested him, but he patiently waited for things to be made 
plain. 

* I must tell you that Maigrat had turned me down flat, like 
turning a dog out. V o* can imagine what a nice time I had. 
Woollen clothes may be all right for keeping you warm, but 
they don't fill your stomach, do they?' 

He looked up, but still said nothing. Nothing from 
Piolaine, nothing from Maigrat: well, what? But she was 
going on with the usual routine, having rolled her sleeves up 
so as to do his back and the places that are hard to get at 
Anyway, he loved her to soap him and rub him ?ll over fit to 
break her wrists. She took some soap and worked away at hi#' 
shoulders, while he stiffened his body to withstand the attack/, 

'So back I went to Maigrat's and told him the tale. 
didn't half tell him the tale! Said he couldn't have any heartl 
that he would come to a bad end if there was any justice in the* 
world. He didn't like that at all, and he rolled his eyes round 
and would have liked to skedaddle — ' 

She had gone down from his back to his buttocks and, 
warming up to the job, she pushed ahead into the cracks ^d 
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did not leave a single part of his body untouched, making it 
shine like her three saucepans on spring-cleaning Saturdays. 
But the terrible arm-work made her sweat, shook her and took 
her breath away, so that her words came in gasps. 

‘Anyway, he called me an old limpet We’ve got enough 

bread till Saturday, and the best of it is that he lent me five 
francs. What’s more, I got the butter, coffee, and chicory from 
him and was going to buy the meat and potatoes, but I saw 
he was beginning to jib — Seven sous for tlie brawn, cigliteen 
for the potatoes, that leaves me three francs seventy-five for 
a stew and some boiled beef. I haven’t wasted my morning, 
have I, eh.^’ 

She was now drying him, dabbing with a towel at the 
places that were difficult to dry. He, happy and carefree about 
the morrow’s debts, lauglied out loud and threw his arms 
round her. 

‘Don’t be silly! You have made me all wet! Only I’m 

afraid Maigrat has got something in mind ’ 

She was on the point of mentioning Catherine, but checked 
herself. Why upset father? It would start oil" an endless fuss. 

‘ Got what in mind ? ’ 

‘Oh, only how to swindle us. Catherine will have to go 
over the bill carefully.’ 

He seized her again, and this time did not leave go. 'I'lie 
bath always ended up like this - she made him excited by 
rubbing so hard and then towelling him everywhere, tickling 
the hairs on his arms and chest. It was the time when all the 
chaps in the village took their fun ;md more children were 
planted than anybody wanted. At night they had their 
families in the way. He pushed her to the table, cracking jokes 
to celebrate the one good moment a chap can enjoy during the 
whole day, calling it taking his dessert - and free of charge, 
what’s more ! She, vvith her flabby body and breasts hanging 
all over the place, put up a bit of resistance, just for fun. 

‘You silly, you! Oh, you are a one! And there’s Estelle 
looking at us! Wait a minute while I turn her head the other 
way.’ 

‘ Oh, rubbish ! What docs she understand at three months ? ’ 

When it was over, he put on just a dry pair of trousers. 
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After his bath and when he had had his fun with his wife, he 
liked to stay a little while stripped to the waist. His skin, as 
white as that of an anaemic girl, was tattooed with scratches 
and grazes made by the coal - grafts, the miners called them - 
and he took a pride in them, stretching his brawny arms and 
puffing out his broad chest which shone like blue-veined 
marble. In summer time all the miners could be seen on their 
doorsteps like this. ELven now, despite the wet weather, he 
went out for a moment and shouted a coarse joke to one of his 
mates who was standing, also stripped to the waist, on the 
other side of the gardens. Others came out, and the children 
playing on the pavement looked up and grinned for joy at all 
this weary labouring flesh out for an airing. 

While he was drinking his coffee, still without his shirt, 
Maheu told his wife how wild the engineer had been about 
the timbering. He now felt relaxed and calmer, and nodded 
approval at his wife's sensible advice, for she was very wise 
over such matters. She always said there was nothing to be 
gained by running your head up against the Company. Then 
she told him about Madame Heimebeau's visit. Though they 
did not say so, they were both proud of this. 

‘Can I come down ik v?' Catherine called from the top of 
the stairs. 

‘Yes, yes. Dad’s drying himself.' 

She had put on licr Sunday dress, an old dark-blue poplin 
one, faded and worn at the pleats, and was wearing a simple 
little black tulle bonnet. 

‘Oh, you're all dressed u])! Where are you oft' to.?' 

‘Montsou, to buy a ribbon for my bonnet. I've taken the 
old one oft'lK‘cause it was too dirty.' 

‘You've got some money, then.?' 

‘No, Moufjuette has promised to lend me ten sous.' 

‘Look here, don’t you go buying it at Maigrat's. He'll 
diddle you, and he might think we're rolling in money.' 

Her father, squatting by the fire to dry his neck and arm- 
pits quickly, merely added: 

‘And try not to hang about the streets after dark!' 

Maheu spent the afternoon working in his garden. He had 
already planted potatoes, beans, and peas, and now he began 
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to plant out cabbage and lettuce seedlings which he had heeled 
in the day before. This bit of garden kept them in vegetables, 
except potatoes, of which they never had enough He was 
Very good at gardening and even raised artichokes, which the 
neighbours regarded as mere showing-off As he was pre- 
paring his row, Levaque came along to smoke a pipe on his 
plot and have a look '‘at some cos lettuce that Bouteloup had 
planted that morning, for if it had not been for the lodger's 
hard digging, nothing would have grown there but nettles. A 
conversation sprang up over the fence Levaque, refreshed and 
revived by having given his wife a thrashing, tried to make 
Maheu go along with him to Rasseneur's, but in vain Oh, 
come on^ He wasn't afiaid ot half a pint, was hc^ They could 
have a game of skittles, see some of the chaps for a few 
minutes and get back for dinnei - that was the thing to do 
after coming off the shift No doubt there was no harm in it, 
but Maheu stuck to his point if he did not plant out his 
lettuces they would be dead by the next day f3ut really it was 
caution that held him back, for he did not want to ask his wife 
for a sou of the rest of the hvc fi ancs 

It was striking five when Pierronnc came to ask whether 
her Lydie had gone off with Jcanlin Levaque answered that 
it must be something like that, for his B^bcit had disappeared 
too, and these kids alwajs buggered about together Maheu 
reassured them by mentioning the dandelion salad, and then 
he and his mate began chaffing the young woman with good- 
natured coai seness She pi etended to take offence, but did not 
move off, for she was really tickled by the crude woids which 
made her scream with her hands on her sides A skinny woman 
came to her rescue, stuttering with rage like a clucking hen 
Others, on their doorsteps up the street, screamed in sym- 
pathy, without knowing why School was now over, and all 
the kids were about, swarms of little creatures howling, 
rolling over and fighting, whilst those fathers who had not 
gone to the pub were squatting on their heels in twos and 
threes in the shelter of the wall, taking up the normal 
posture as though down the mine, and smoking their pipes 
and exchanging a word or two now and then When Levaque 
tried to feel whether her thighs were nice and firm, Pierronne 
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flounced off in high dudgeon, and he made up bis mind tCi gd 
to Rasseneur's on his own, while Maheu went on with hli 
planting. 

Twilight came suddenly and Malieude lit the lamp, vexed 
that neither her daughter nor the boys were back. She could 
have laid a bet on it: they were never all there for the one meal 
when they could have sat down together. And then she was 
still waiting for the dandelion salad. What could that dratted 
child be picking at this hour, when it was as black as your 
hat.^ A salad would go so well with the stew she was simmer- 
ing on the fire, potatoes, leeks and sorrel chopped up with 
fried onions! The whole house smelt of fried onion, that 
goodly smell which gets stale so soon, and fills the very' 
bricks of these mining villages with such a reek that you can 
tell them from far away in the country by the strong scent of 
Poor Man’s Cookery. 

Night fell and Maheu came in from the garden, and at once 
dropped off to sleep on a chair with his head against the wall.'^ 
As soon as he sat down in the evening he was asleep. The 
cuckoo struck seven, Henri and Lenore had just smashed a 
plate through insisting on helping Alzire lay the table, when 
Grandpa Ronnemort came in hrst, in a hurry to have his 
dinner before going on his shift. Then Maheude woke her 
husband. 

‘Oh, well, let’s start! They’re big enough to find the way 
home. But it’s a nuisance about the salad-' 


CO 

A t Rasseneur's fitienne had some soup, then went up to th^ 
tiny attic facing Le Voreux which he was to occupy, and 
exhausted on his bed, fully dressed He had not had foUr^ 
hours’ sleep in two days. It was nearly dark when he awokejj^ 
and for a moment he was quite dazed and did not know wher^"* 
he was. He felt so stiff and his head was so heavy that he 
found it hal’d to get on to his feet, thinking he ought to 
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: breathe some fresh air before having dinner and turning in 
for the night. 

Outside it was becoming much milder, the grimy sky was 
taking on a coppery hue, betokening one of those long northern 
rains which give warning of their approacli by the sultry 
humidity of the air. Niglit was coming down like a pall of 
smoke, obscuring the more distant parts of the plain. Over this 
measureless sea of red earth the low sky seemed to be melting 
into black dust, and not a breath of air stirred the shadows. It 
was like the pallid, deathly melancholy of the tomb. 

fitienne wandered on, with no other object than to shake off 
his throbbing headache. As he passed Le Voreux, already 
dark in its lair, for no lamps were yet lit, he paused to watch 
the day shift coming off. It must be six o'clock, for labourers, 
onsetters and ponymen were going oft' in groups with the 
screening girls, laugliing and dimly visible in the darkness. 

First he recognized Ma Brule and her son-in-law Pierron. 
She was giving him a piece of her mind for not having backed 
her up in a dispute with a foreman about pay for her baskets 
of stones. 

'Oh, get along w^ith you, you ninny! Call yourself a man 
and grovel like that in front of these blood-sucking swine!' 

Pierron calmly let her go on and did not answer. But at 
length he said; 

'I suppose you expected me to go for the boss.^^ I've quite 
enough trouble without that, thank you ! ' 

‘Why don't you offer him your backside, then.^' she 
shouted. 'My God, if only that girl of mine had listened to 
me! ... It isn't enough that they killed her father, perhaps you 
would like me to say thank-you as well. No, I tell you. I'll 
get them yet I ' 

Their voices died away. £tienne watched her disappearing, 
with her eagle beak, white hair flying and long skinny arms 
waving furiously. But the voices of two young men behind 
him made him prick up his ears. He recognized Zacharie, who 
was waiting there and had just been joined by his friend 
Mouquet. 

'Are you ready.? ' asked Mouquet. ' We'll have something to 
eat and bunk off to the Volcan.' 
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'Later on, Tm busy now.' 

'Why? What's up?' He looked round and saw Philomfene 
coming out from tlic sc reening shed, and thought he under- 
stood.. 

‘Oh yes, I see,' he said. ‘All right, I'll go on ahead.' 

‘Right-oh, I'll catch you up.' 

As he wfent off, Mouquet ran into his father, old Mouque, 
who was also leaving Le Voreux. The two men simply 
exchanged a goodnight, and the son took the main road 
while the father went along tlie canal. 

Zacharie was already pushing Philom^ne along the same 
lonely path, in spite of some resistance on her part. No, she 
was in a hurry — some other time. And they argued like an old 
married couple. It was no joke only meeting out of doors, 
especially in the winter when the ground was wet and there 
was no coni to lie in. 

‘No, no, it isn't for that,' he muttered impatiently. ‘I've 
got something to say to you.' 

He put his arm round her waist and gently led her away. 
Then, when they were in the shadow of the slag-heap, he 
wanted to know whether she had any money on her. 

‘What for?' she asked. 

Then he lost his head and said something about owing two 
francs and how upset hi.^ family would be about it. 

‘Don't tell me the tale! I saw Moiuiuet, you're going to 
the Volcan again where those filthy tarts are.' 

He denied it, laid his hand on his heart, gave his word of 
honour. But, as she merely shrugged her shoulders, he sud- 
denly changed his tunc: 

‘All right, come along with us if you are interested. You 
see I don't want to get rid of you. What should I want with 
those bitches ? Are you coming ? ' 

‘What about the kid?' she replied. ‘How can anybody go 
about with a baby always crying?... Let me go home, I bet 
there's a shindy going on there.' 

But he would not let her go, implored her not to, in fact. 
Look, it was only so as not to look silly in front of Mouquet, 
because he had promised. A chap couldn't go to roost like the 
fowls every night, could he? Her resistance was soon worn 
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and she turned up the hem of her jacket, cut a thread" 
with her nail and took out some ten-sou pieces from a comer 
of the lining. For fear of being robbed l)y her mother, she had 
' hidden there what she made from overtime at the pit. 

* You see Tve got five. I don't mind letting you have three. 
Only you must swear .o me that you will make your mother 
agree to our being married. I'm fed up with life in the open 
air! And Mum begrudges every mouthful I eat. Swear ... go 
on, swear first.' 

^ Her voice was soft, it was the voice of a sickly, overgrown 
girl, without passion, just tired of living. He swore that it was 
a sacred promise, and then when he had the three coins in his 
possession, he kissed her, fondled her and made her laugh, and 
he might have taken things to their conclusion in this corner 
of the slag-heap which was the winter bedroom of their old- 
established life together, but she repeatedly refused, saying 
it would not give her any pleasure. She went back to the 
village alone, while he cut across the fields to join his pal. 

fitienne had watched tliem from a distance, automatically, 
without taking it in, thinking it was just a lovers' meeting. 
The girls developed early in the coalfields, and he called to 
mind the Lille work-girls he used to wait for behind the 
factories, gangs of fourteen-year-olds already corrupted in 
the promiscuity of poverty. But a fresh meeting was more 
surprising and made him stop short. 

There was a hollow at the base of the slag-tip, formed by 
some fallen stones, and here Jeanlin was loudly giving a piece 
of his mind to Lydie and Egbert, sitting one on each side of 
him. 

What d'you say.?... I'll give you both a good hiding 

if you grumble Whose idea was it, anyway.?' 

Jeanlin certainly had had an idea. After he had roamed about 
for an hour in the fields along the canal picking dandelions 
with the two others, he had bethought himself, confronted 
with the heap of leaves, that they would never eat all that lot 
at home. So instead of going back to the village, he had gone 
*to Montsou where, with Egbert posted on the look-out, he 
had made Lydie ring at grand people's doors and offer the 
dandelions for sale. He already knew all about life, and said 
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that girls could sell anything tihey wanted to. In the excitCS' 
ment of doing business the whole pile had disappeared^ 
but she had made eleven sous. And now, empty-handed, they 
were sharing out the takings. 

‘It isn't fair!' declared Bebert. ‘You must divide by 
three — If you keep seven, we shall only get two each.' 

‘Not fair, why.^^' answered Jeanlin angrily. ‘To begin with, 
I picked more I ' 

Usually the other boy gave in with timid admiration, al\ci^ 
his credulity made him the perpetual dupe. Although he was 
older and bigger, he would even let himself be punched. But 
this time the thought of all that money stirred him to rebellion* 

‘He's swindling us, isn't he, Lydie.^ If he won't share, we'll 
tell his mother.' 

Instantly Jeanlin put a fist under his nose. 

‘ You say that again and I'll go and tell yours that you sold 
my Mum's salad. And in any case, you silly fool, how can I 
divide eleven by three? You try it yourself as you're so 
clever. Here's your two sous each. Buck up and take them or 
I'll stick them back in my pocket.' 

Bebert, now completely cowed, accepted the two sous. 
Lydie had trembled and said nothing, for she loved and 
feared Jeanlin like a bullied little wife. He held out th^ two 
sous and she put out he^' hand with a submissive smile. But 
he suddenly changed his mind. 

‘But what the hell can you do with all that? Your mother's 
sure to pinch it if you can't hide it. I'd better keep it for you. 
When you want some money, ask me.' 

The nine sous disappeared. To shut her mouth he laugh- 
ingly seized her and rolled over with her on the tip. She was his 
little wife, and together in holes and comers they used to t^*y. 
out the love-making that they saw and heard at home, behind 
partitions, througli cracks in doors. They knew everything 
but could not do much, they were too young; but they speiu 
hours feeling round, playing about, like vicious little puppies^ 
He called it ‘playing mothers and fathers', and she rush^4 
with him wherever he took her and let him have her with tho 
delicious thrill of instinct, often angrj^ but always yielding in 
the hope of something which never came. 
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As Egbert was not allowed to take part in these games but 
was shooed off if he tried to touch Lydie, he always stood by 
sullenly, torn between anger and embarrassment, while the 
others had their fun, which they did not in the least mind 
doing in his presence. And so his one idea was to scare them 
off it by shouting that somebody was looking. 

'It's no good! There's a man watching.' 

This time it was true; it was Etienne, who had decided to 
walk on again. The children jumped up and ran off, and he 
went on round the tip, following the canal, laughing at the 
scare he had given these varmints. Perhaps it really was too 
early at their age; but still, they saw so much of it going on 
and heard such filthy talk, that to stop them you would have 
had to tie them up. Nevertlicless it saddened him. 

A hundred paces further on he came across more couples. He 
was now at Recjuillart, where all the Montsou girls used to 
prowl round with their lovers in tlie ruins of the disused 
n^ine. This lonely, remote spot was the common meeting- 
place where haulage girls picked up their first baby when they 
did not dare to do so on the shed roof at home. I'he broken 
fences left the way open for everybody to go into the old 
yard, now a piece of waste land cluttered with the remains of 
twOj, workshops that had fallen in and the skeletons of 
headgears still standing. Disused trucks were lying about 
and stacks of rotting timber. This bit of land was reverting to 
dense thicket, luxuriant grass had spread everywhere and 
young trees were growing vigorously. Every girl could 
make a little home here, for there were nooks and crannies for 
all, and young fellows up-ended them on beams, behind wood- 
piles or in trucks. Here they all made themselves at home 
cheek by jowl, without bothering about their neighbours. It 
was as though round this dead machine, by this pit worn out 
with bringing forth coal, the life-force was taking its revenge 
in the untrammelled love which used the lash of instinct, and 
planted children in the wombs of those who were scarcely 
more than children themselves. 

And yet there was a caretaker on the premises, old Mouque, 
whom the Company allowed to occupy two rooms almost 
underneath the dismantled frame of the headgear, continually 
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threatened by the last reflfeining timbers^ 
to fall sometime. He had even had to shore up part of hlS 
ceiling, but he had made a very comfortable home for him$elt 
and his family: himself and Mouquet in one roofm 
^ouquette in the other. As there was not a single pane o^ 
glass left, he had boarded up the windows, but it was warn? 
even if you could not see very well. In any case this caret^e^^ 
took care of nothing, but went to look after his ponieis in 
Le Voreux and never bothered about the ruins of R6quiHart, 
the only part to be preserved being the shaft, which acted as a 
chimney for a fire ventilating the neighbouring pit. 

Thus Daddy Mouque was slipping into old age, surrounded 
by young love. Ever since she was ten, Mouquette had beeu 
at it in every corner of the ruins, not as a scared and green- 
little scamp like Lydie, but as a plump and fully formed girl, 
already ripe for bearded youths. Her father made no objectiorii^ 
because slie was considerate and never brought a man home. 
Besides, he was used to such accidents. Whenever he we!^ 
to work at Le Voreux, or came home, in fact each time 
ventured foj :h from his lair, he could not put a foot forward 
^^ithout tieading on some* couple in the grass, and it wajS 
worse still “'if he was gathering" wood to heat the soup cm 
looking for burdock for his rabbits at the far end of the 
closure; for then he saw ^^he sensual noses of all the MontSfen* 
girls popping up one by one, and had to be careful not to*^^ 
over legs stretching out across the patlis. But gradually thps^ 
encounters had ceased to upset anybody, neither him - forl^b 
was only concerned with not tripping up -nor the girls, whom 
he tactfully left to get on with their business, moving off On 
tip-toe like a good fellow who just accepted the facts of 
nature. Just as by now they knew him, so eventually knew 
them, in the same way as you recognize ehe magpies who 
wantonly carry on their amours in the pear-tree^ in yoiff 
garden. Ah! youth, youth, how greedily it took its '‘fill! But; 
at times the sight of these wenches noisily panting in the 
shadows made him turn away, shaking his head with sil^ 
regrets. Only one thing used to annoy him: two young thiii|^ 
had got into the bad habit of doiijg thw love-making against 
the wall of bis shack. It waaijiot so mfich th^t they prevented 
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him sleeping, but they pushed so hard that in the end they 
were damaging the wall. 

Every evening old Mouque was visited by his friend 
Grandpa Bonneinort, wlio took the same stroll regularly 
before dinner. The two old boys hardly spoke at all and 
rarely exchanged nx re than ten words in the half-hour they 
spent together. But it cheered them up to be there, dreaming 
of the good old days and ruminating together without needing 
to talk. At R6quillart they would sit on a baulk of timber side 
by side, and a word would start them off on a journey to 
dreamland while their heads stayed bent towards the earth. 
They felt young again, perhaps, while these young fellows all 
round them embraced their sweethearts, and there was a 
whispering sound of laughter and kisses and a warm scent of 
woman’s flesh mingled with the cool smell of crushed grass. It 
was now forty-three years since old Bonnemort had taken his 
wife over yonder behind tlie pit; she was a haulage girl, and 
such a little scrap that he used to set her on a truck so as to 
kiss her more easily. Ah! those were the days, long ago! And 
the two old men would shake their heads iind part, often with- 
out even saying good night. 

But on this particular evening, as Etienne came up, old 
Bonnemort was rising from the baulk to go back home to the 
village and was saying to Mouque: 

‘Good night, mate! 1 say, did you know that girl Roussie.^' 

Mouque said nothing for a minute, but stood shrugging his 
shoulders; then, as he walked off into his shack: 

‘Good night, good night, mate!' 

Etienne sat down on the same beam. Without quite know- 
ing wliy, he felt more and more depressed. The disappearing 
back of that old man reminded him of his arrival that morning, 
and of the torrent of words torn from this usually silent man 
by the infuriating wind. Wfliat misery! and all these girls, 
broken by fatigue, were silly enough to come here at night 
and make babies, more flesh to toil and suffer! It would never 
end while they went on getting themselves filled with 
starvelings. Ought they not rather to stop up their wombs 
and close their thighs tight against approaching disaster? But 
then, perhaps he was only harbouring these dismal thoughts 
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because he resented being alone when all the others were 
pairing off' to take their pleasure. He was oppressed by the 
sultry weather, and a few drops of rain fell upon his hot hands. 
Yes, all the girls came to it, it was stronger than reason. Just 
then, while he was sitting there motionless in the dark a 
couple coming from Montsou almost touched him, without 
seeing him, and went on into the waste ground of R6quillart. 
The girl - she must be a virgin, he thought - was struggling 
and resisting witli whispered supplications, but the man was 
silently edging her towards the dark corner of ashed, still left 
standing, in wliich there were piles of old mildewed rope. It 
was Catherine and that lanky Chaval. But fitienne had not 
recognized them as they passed, and now he watched, 
waiting for the end of the story, with a sensual interest which 
changed the course of his reflections. After all, why should 
he interfere? When girls say no it means that they want to be 
forced first. 

On leaving the village Catherine had gone to Montsou by 
the main road. Since slie was ten and liad been earning her 
living in the pit, she had gone everywhere on her own with 
the complete freedom of mining families, and if she had 
reached the age of fifteen untouched by man, it was because 
she was late in developing, and indeed the decisive change 
into womanhood was yet to CAJine. When she was opposite the 
Company's works, she crossed the road and went into a 
laundry, where she was sure she would find Mouquette who 
almost lived there, with a lot of women who treated each 
other to rounds of coffee from morn till night. But here 
Catherine had a setback, for Mouquette had just paid for her 
round and so could not lend her the promised ten sous. The 
women vainly tried to console her with a piping hot glass of 
coffee. She would not even let her friend bc;rrow from another 
woman, for a sudden fit of economy seized her, a sort of super- 
stitious fear amounting to a certainty that if she bought the 
ribbon now it would bring her bad luck. 

She hurried off along the road home and had reached the 
last houses in Montsou, when a man standing at the door of 
Piquette's bar called out: 

‘ Hi, Catherine, where are you running off to ? ' 
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Tt was Chaval. She was taken aback, not because she did not 
Jike him but because just then she was in no mood for 
pleasantries. 

'Come in and have a drink Just a little glass of some- 

thing sweet, won't you}' 

She politely refused: it was nearly dark and she was 
expected at home. But he came out into the middle of the road 
and whispered earnest entreaties. For a long time he had been 
trying to coax her up into the room he occupied on the first 
floor of Piquette's, a nice room with a big double bed. What, 
was she afraid of him, that she kept on refusing.^ She jokingly 
said that she would go up there the week children didn't come. 
The talk drifted on from one thing to another and, without 
quite knowing how, she found herself mentioning the blue 
ribbon she had been unable to buy. 

‘Let me treat you to one,' he exclaimed. 

She blushed, feeling that it would be wise to refuse, but 
inwardly coveting the ribbon. She came back to the idea of a 
loan and finally accepted on condition that she paid him back 
later. 'Phis struck them as funny again, and they laughingly 
agreed that he \vould have his money back if she did not sleep 
with him. But when he suggested going to Maigrat's, that 
raised another diffic ulty. 

‘No, not Maigrat's, Mum told me not to.' 

'Oh, don't be silly! Have you got to say where you go.^ He 
stocks the best ribbons in Montsou.' 

When he saw Chaval and Catherine coming into his shop 
like a couple of sweethearts buying their wedding-present, 
Maigrat went very red and brought out his pieces of ribbon 
in a furious temper, as though he had been laughed at. After 
they had made their purchase, he stood in the doorway 
watching them go off into the dusk, and when his wife came 
and nervously asked him for something, he fell upon her with 
oaths and swore that some day he would see to it that these 
damned ungrateful people were sorry. Tltey all ought to be 
grovelling on the ground licking his boots. 

Chaval walked along the road with Catherine, keeping very 
close to her but with his arms dangling at his sides. All the 
same he pressed his hip against her and guided her without 
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seeming to do so. She suddenly realized that he had made her5 
leave the main road and that they were going along the 
narrow lane leading to Rcquillart. She had no time to 
remonstrate, however, for his arm was already ro*Und her 
waist and he was intoxicating her with a ceaseless flow of 
endearing words. How silly of her to be afraid! As though he 
could wish any harm to a little darling like her, for she was as 
soft as silk and so tender he could eat her! His breath caressed 
her b('hind the ear and sent a (juiver all through her body. 
She was too flustered to say anything. He really did seem to 
love her. Only last Saturday night, after blowing out the 
candle, she had wondered wliat would hap])en if he took her 
like this, and as slie was dropping off' to sleep she had dreamed 
that she was overcome by pleasure and could not go on saying 
no. 'llieii why today should the very same thought fill her 
with repugnance and a sort of regret? While his moustache 
was tickling the back of her neck so gently that she shut 
her eyes, the form of another man passed across the 
blackness of her closed lids, the fellow she had seen that 
morning. 

Suddenly she looked around. Chaval had brought her into 
the Rcquillart ruins, and she backed shudderingly away from 
the darkness of the broken-down shed. 

'Oh no! oh no! Let i j go, please!' 

She was seized by terror of the male, that fear which 
makes a girl instinctively tense her muscles in self-protection, 
even though she is willing, when she feels the all-conquering 
approach of man. Her virginity liad nothing to learn, but yet 
it was terrified as at the threat of some blow, some wound 
the unknown pain of which filled her with dread. 

'No, no, I don't want to! I'm too young, I tell you! Yes, 
I am - later on, perhaps, when I'm propeily grown up.' 

'Don’t be silly,’ he said in a low voice. ' In that case there's 
nothing to be afraid of. What difference does it make?' 

He said no more, but seized her in his strong arms and 
threw her into the shed. She fell back on the coils of rope and 
gave up the struggle, passively receiving the male, immature 
though she was, with the same inherited submissiveness which 
laid low the girls of her race while still children. Her frightened 
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stammerings died away, and only the man's panting breath 
could be heard. 

All tlirough this fitienne had sat motionless, listening. Yet 
another* of them taking the leap! Now that he had seen the 
performance he rose to leave, feeling ill at ease, with a sort of 
jealous excitement n/inglcd with anger. He gave up trying to 
be quiet and strode over the beams, for these two were now' 
far too busy to mind. He was therefore surjndsed wlien, after 
walking a hundred paces or so along the road, he turned round 
and saw them already standing uj) and apparently returning 
to the village, like himself. The man had put his arm round 
the girl again and w as holding her tight with an air of grati- 
tude, still whispering into her ear, while she seemed in a 
hurry to get home and looked vexed at the delay. 

fitierme was seized with a desire to see their faces. It was 
stupid, and he ([uickened his pace so as not to give in to it. 
But his steps slow ed dow n of their own accord, and when he 
reached the first lamj)-post he hid in the shadows. He stood 
rooted to the spot with astonishment when he recognized 
Catherine and Chaval. At first he could not believe it: could 
this girl in the dark blue frock and bonnet really be the same 
young scamp he had .^cen in trousers with her hair screwed 
up under a cloth cap.^ Tliat w'as w'hy she had passed right by 
him without his seeing through the disguise. But there was 
no doubt now, for he had seen her eyes again, those limpid 
green eyes, as clear and deep as spring water. What a bitch! 
He felt a sudden and quite unjustified desire to be revenged 
on her and scorn her. Anyhow, girfs clothes did not suit her; 
she looked hideous. 

Catherine and Chaval had slowly passed on, all unaware 
that they were being watched. He stopped to kiss her behind 
the car, and she was beginning to slow^ down and enjoy his 
caresses, whicli made her laugh. As he was now bcliind, 
fitienne had perforce to follow them, and he resented their 
being in front where he had to witness things that exasperated 
him. So what she had sworn that morning was true: she did 
not yet belong to anybody; and to think that he had not 
believed her, but had resisted the temptation to touch her so 
as not to behave like that other fellow ! And now he had let her 
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be taken under his very nose, and had carried his stupidity to 
the point of enjoying the dirty fun of watching them ! It drove 
liim mad, and he clenched his fists and wished he could slay 
the man, in one of those murderous moods when he saw red. 

The walk went on for half an hour. When they came near 
Le Voreux, Catherine and Chaval went even slower: twice 
they stood still by the canal and three times as tliey rounded 
the slag-heap, for by now they wore very happy and indulging 
in the tender playfulness of lovers. For fear of being seen 
iStienne had to stop too at the same places. He tried to have 
only one regret, and tliat a brutal one; this would teach him 
to go carefully with girls out of good manners! After passing 
Le Voreux, altliough it was now possible to go and have his 
dinner at Rasseneur's, he went on following them as far as 
the village, and tlicrc he stood in the dark for a quarter of an 
hour waiting for Chaval to let Catherine go indoors. When he 
was quite sure that tliey had separated, he started walking 
again, and went a long way along the Marchiennes road for 
the sake of walking, not thinking what he was doing, too 
indignant and upset to shut himself up in a room. 

It was an hour later, and nearly nine o'clock, before Etienne 
came hack through the village, telling himself that he must 
have something to eat and go to bed if he expected to be up 
at four in the morning The village was already in darkness 
and asleep; not a single gleam of light showed through the 
closed shutters, and the long rows stretched on, wrapped in 
the heavy slumber of a barracks. A solitary cat sped across 
the empty gardens. It was the end of another day, the toilers 
had staggered from table to bed, overcome by exhaustion 
and food. 

At Rasseneur’s there was still a light in t!'e bar and a 
mechanic and tv/o men on day shift were drinking their half- 
pints. Before going in Etienne paused and took a last look at 
the darkness. Here he was again in the same measureless 
blackness as he had been when he arrived in the howling wind 
that morning. There in front of him Le Voreux was crouching 
like an evil beast, only dimly visible, with here and there the 
gleam of a lantern. The three braziers on the slag-tip were 
still flaring high in the air like bloody moons, showing up now 
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'■ and then the gigantic silhouettes of old Bonnemort and his 
cream horse. Darkness had submerged everything in the 
plain beyond, Montsou, Marchiennes, the forest of Vandaine, 
the vast'sea of beet and com, unrelieved now except by far-off 
beacons - the blue flames of blast-furnaces and the red glare 
of coke-ovens. It was raining now and the darkness was 
thickening, as the steady continuous downpour engulfed 
everything in its monotonous stream. Only one voice could 
still be heard, the slow, heavy brcatiiing of the drainage pump, 
ceaselessly panting day and night. 



Part Three 


CO 

Next day and the following days Etienne went on witit his 
work in the pit. He gradually became accustomed to it, and his 
existence adjusted itself to the new work and new habits which 
had seemed so hard at first. The monotony of the first fortnight 
w as broken by .a bout of feverishness, which kept him in bed 
for forty-eight hours with aching limbs and a throbbing head, 
dreaming in a sort of delirium that he was pushing his tub 
along a tunnel too narrow to get through. But this was merely 
beginner's stiffness and an over-tiredness from w^hich he soon 
I'ccovcred. 

Days followed days, and weeks and months passed. He now 
rose at three like his mates, drank the coffee and took the 
double sandwich prepai l a for him overnight by Madame Ras- 
seneur. Regularly on his way to the pit in the morning he met 
old Bonnemort going home to bed, and on coming out in the 
afternoon he passed Boutcloup going on dut3^ He had his cap, 
breeches, and cloth coat, he shivered and warmed his back at 
the big fire in the locker-room. Then there was the wait, 
barefoot, on the top landing, with its piercing draughts. But 
he no longer noticed the engine with its powerful steel limbs 
and copper-work gleaming in the darkness above, nor the 
cables winging their black and silent course like birds of the 
niglit, nor the cages for ever rising and plunging amid the din 
of clanging signals, shouted orders and tubs rumbling on the 
iron floor. His lamp did not buni properly - that blasted 
lamp-man couldn't have cleaned it - and he only began to thaw 
when Mouquet packed them all into their cages with playful 
resounding slaps on the girls' behinds. The cage took off and 
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fell like a stone into a well, but nowadays he did not even 190k 
round to sec the dayliglit vanish. He never even contemplated 
the possibility of a fall, and as he descended into the darkness 
and streaming water, he felt more and more at home. At pit 
bottom, when Pierron had let them out with his meek and 
sanctimonious air, ic was always the same trampling herd, 
each team branching off and slouching along to its coal-face. 
By now he knew the galleries in the mine better than the 
streets of Montsou, he knew you had to turn here, stoop a little 
further on, avoid a puddle somewhere else. 1 le had so got into 
the way of these two kilometres underground, that he could 
have done them without a lamp, keeping his hands in his poc- 
kets. And each time there were the same enc ounters: a deputy 
shining his light in their faces as they passed, old Mouejue fetch- 
ing a pony, Bcjl)crt leading the snorting Bataille, Jeanlin bring- 
ing up the rear of the train so as to shut the ventilation doors 
after it, and fat Mou(]uette and thin Iwdic pushing their tubs. 

Moreover, in due course l^tienne found the damp stuffiness 
of the coal-face much less irksome. The chimney now seemed 
a very handy way up, as though he had found out how to melt 
and trickle through cracks where formerly he would not have 
risked putting one hand. He could breathe coal dust without 
discomfort, sec in the dark £ind sweat at his ease, being now 
quite inured to the sensation of having his clothes soaking wet 
from morning till night. Neither did he now waste his strength 
in clumsy movements, but had acejuired a skill and rapidity 
that amazed the whole team. After two weeks he passed for 
one of the good haulage men - nobody pushed his tub to the 
incline at a quicker pace or dispatched it more neatly. Thanks 
to his slender figure he could slip through anywhere, and 
girlishly thin and white though his arms might be, they seemed 
to be made of steel under their delicate skin, so energetically 
did they do the job. He never complained even when he was 
gasping with fatigue; he was probably too proud. The only 
fault that could be found with him was that he could not see a 
joke, because he flared up at once if he was criticized. In fact 
he was accepted and looked upon as a real miner, as the crush- 
ing mould of habit pressed him a little more each day into the 
likeness of an automaton. 
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Maheu in particular took to fitienne, for he respected good 
workmanship; and besides, he felt like the others that this 
chap was better educated than himself : he saw him read, write, 
sketch plans, and heard him discuss things which he’did not 
even know existed. That did not surprise him, for colliers are 
rough and ready men with harder heads than mechanics, but 
what did surprise him was the little fellow's courage and the 
cheerful w^ay he had dug himself into coal rather than die of 
hunger. He was the first casual labourer to get the hang of 
things so promptly. And so when coal-getting was urgent and 
he did not want to take a collier off the job, he would entrust 
timbering to the young man in the Imowledge that it would be 
done j)roperly and hold firm. I'he bosses were always hound- 
ing him over this accursed business of timbering, and at any 
moment lie was afraid of seeing Negrel appear, with Dansaert 
in his wake, shouting and arguing and having everything done 
again. Now lie had noticed that his new man's timbering was 
more satisfactory to these gentlemen, in spite of their ap- 
pearance of never being pleased and their repeating that 
sooner or later the Company would have to take desperate 
measures. Things dragged on and the whole mine was 
seething with discontent; even Maheu himself, normally 
so placid, used to come to the point of clenching his 
fists. 

At first there had been some rivalry between Zacharie and 
Etienne, and one evening they had almost come to blows. But 
Zacliarie, good-natured and not interested in anything except 
his pleasure, had been won over at once by a friendly glass of 
beer and had soon luul to acknowledge the newcomer's superi- 
ority. Levaque w as now quite pleasant too, and talked politics 
w ith this haulage man who had ideas, he said. In fact, Etienne 
was not conscious of hidden resentment from any of the team 
except Chaval; not that tliey uere openly liostilc -- on the con- 
trary they had become comrades - but still, even when they 
were joking together, their eyes betrayed their dislike. Be- 
tween the tw'o of them Catherine had continued her weary and 
resigned existence, bending lier back, pushing her tub, always 
kind to her fellow worker who now in his turn sometimes gave 
her a helping hand, but at the same time submitting to the will 
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of her lover, whose caresses she openly underwent. The situa- 
tion was now accepted; they were an acknowledged couple, 
and even her family turned a blind eye when Chaval took her 
behind the tip every night and brought her back to her parents’ 
doorstep, where he k.ssed her good night in front of the whole 
village, fitiennc, who thought he had faced up to the position, 
oft^n leased her about these walks, using coarse words of the 
kind that are used between men and girls down in the pits; 
and she answered in the same tone, and out of bravado would 
tell him what her lover had done, but when the young man’s 
eyes met hers she paled and looked confused. Then they would 
both look away and not say another word for an hour or two, 
as though they hated each other for things deej) down inside 
which they could not jHit into words. 

Spring had come. One day, as he came off work, fitienne 
felt the warm, moist Aj>ril l)rccze on his face, and smelt the 
goodly smell of brown earth, new grass, and fresh open air; 
and now each time he came up, spring smelt better and 
warmed him more after his ten hours of work in the eternal 
winter below, w ith its damp shadows that no summer ever dis 
pelled. The days grew longer and longer, and by May he w as 
going down at sunrise, as the crimson sky bathed Le Voreux 
in the dust}^ mist of dawn and the white steam from the ex- 
haust pipes rose up in crests of pink. No more shivering, a 
soft breeze blew from the distant expanses of the plain and 
larks sang high in the heavens. Then every afternoon at three 
he was dazzled by the blazing sun, which lit up the far horizon 
and reddened the bricks beneath their grimy coat of coal. By 
June the coni already stood high, and its bluish green con- 
trasted with the almost black beet. As day followed day, this 
boundless sea, rippling w ith every breath of wind, spread and 
grew before his very eyes, and he was sometimes as amazed as 
though he had seen the green flood rise between morning and 
evening. Along the canal the poplars wore their leafy crests. 
Weeds spread over the slag-heaj), the meadows were covered 
with flowers, and while he was groaning with suffering and 
fatigue down below, the ground above him quickened with life 
springing up anew. 

'Now, on his evening walk, Etienne no longer surprised 
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pairs of lovers behind the slag-tip. He followed their track’s im' 
to the cornfields, and guessed where their love-nests were by 
the movements of the yellowing com and the great red pop- 
pies. Zacharie and Philom^ne went back there out of force of 
habit; old mother Brule, always hunting down Lydie, was con- 
tinually running lier to earth with Jeanlin ~ the two of them 
would be so dug in that you had to tread right on them before 
they would budge; while as for Mouquette, she lay about 
everywhere, you could not cross a field without seeing her 
head bol) down and her legs fly up in one of her somersaults. 
But they were all free to do as they chose, and the young man 
only found it oflbnsivc on the evenings when he came across 
Catherine and Chaval. Twice, as he came near, he saw them 
drop down in the middle of a field and the cornstalks go 
deathly still. Another time, as he was going along a narrow 
path, he caught a momentary glimpse of Catherine’s eyes level 
with the corn, then they disappeared. Then the vast plain 
seemed too small for him, and he preferred to spend the even- 
ing at Rasseneur’s pub, the Avantage. 

‘ Madame Rasseneur, give me half a pint No, I shan’t go 

out tonight. I'm dead beat.' 

And he turned to one of his mates who usually sat at the end 
table, his head leaning gainst the wall. 

*One for you, Souvarine?' 

'No, thanks, I won't have anything.' 

Through living side by side iStienne and Souvarine had 
struck up a friendship. He was an engineman at Voreux, 
and had the furnished room next to his own on the top landing. 
He looked about thirty, was slim and fair with an intelligent 
face framed by long hair and a slight beard. W'th his white 
pointed teeth, small mouth, thin nose, and pink complexion he 
had a girlish look about him, but his air of gentle obstinacy 
could harden .when his steely eyes flashed. The only posses- 
sions he had in his poor working-man's room were papers and 
booKs in a trunk. He was Russian and never talked about him- 
self, but let tales go round. The miners, always very sus- 
picious of strangers, felt that he belonged to some other class 
because of his genteel little hands, and had at first credited 
him with some adventure - perhaps he was a murderer fleeing 
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from justice. But then he liad shown himself so friendly with 
them all, and not at all proud, giving all his spare coins to the 
village children, that they now accepted him as one of them- 
selves, reassured by the term ‘political refugee’ which was 
bandied about. This vlq^uc term seemed to them a sufficient 
excuse even for crime, and it made him a sort of comrade in 
suffering. 

During the first weeks Etienne found him reserved to the 
point of surliness, and he had only found out his story later. 
Souvarine was the youngest child of a noble family in the 
province of Tula. While he was a medical student in St Peters- 
burg, the wave of socialist enthusiasm, which at that time was 
sweeping all the youth of Russia off its feet, had decided him 
to learn a manual skill, that of mechanic, so that he might 
mingle with the people, understand them and help them like a 
brother. And this was what he lived on now, having fled after 
an unsuccessful attempt on the life of the emperor: he had 
lived for a month in a greengrocer’s cellar, hollowing out a 
tunnel under the roadway, charging his bombs in constant 
danger of being blown up with the house. Cast off by his 
family, penniless and blacklisted from French workshops be- 
cause he was a foreigner and therefore regarded as a spy, he 
was on the point of starvation when the Montsou Company 
had taken him on during a labour shortage. He had been work- 
ing there for a year now, conscientiously, soberly and silently, 
one week on the day shift and the next on nights, and was so 
reliable that his employers (|uotcd him as an example. 

'Aren’t you ever thirsty P’ Etienne jokingly asked. 

He answered in his gentle voice and with scarcely a trace of 
foreign accent; 

T am thirsty when I eat.’ 

His friend chaffed him about women and swore lie had seen 
him with a haulage girl in the cornfields over by the Silk 
Stockings. But he shrugged his shoulders with calm indiffer- 
ence. What should he want with a haulage girl? To him a 
woman was just another fellow, a chum, so long as she had a 
man's friendliness and courage. And if she had not, well, why 
run the risk of doing something you w^ould regret? No, he did 
not want any ties, whether women or friends, and then he was 
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free to do what he liked with his own blood and the blood ot 
others. 

Every night at about nine, when the bar emptied, iStienne 
stayed on talking to Souvarine. He sipped his beer while the 
mechanic smoked interminable cigarettes which had stained 
his delicate fingers. He would dreamily w^atch the smoke with 
the rapt gaze of a mystic, while his left hand would nervously 
grope about in space feeling for something to do. He usually 
finislied by taking uj) on his lap a tame rabbit who wandered 
freely about the liouse, always in an advanced state of preg- 
nancy. Tliis rabbit, whom he had christened Poland, had be- 
come passionately attached to him, and she would sniff at his 
trousers and scratch liim with her fore-paws until he took her 
up like a child. Then she nestled up against him, put back her 
ears and shut her eyes, whilst he untiringly and unconsciously 
stroked her grey silky coat, finding peace in this soft, warm, 
living thing. 

‘You know,' Iiitiennc told him one evening, T have had a 
letter from Pluchart.' 

They were alone but for Rasseneur. Tlie last customer had 
gone home to the village and to bed. 

‘Oh, have you?' said the publican, coming over and stand- 
ing in front of his two loclg^Ts. ‘What's he doing now?' 

For two months Etienne had kept up a regular correspon- 
dence witli the meclianic at Lille, whom he had told about the 
job he had got at Montsou, and who was now training him in 
political doctrine, realizing liow valuable he might be as a pro- 
pagandist among the miners. 

‘Tlie association in question is going on very well. It seems 
there are recruits coming in from all sides.' 

‘What do you think of their society?' Rasseneur asked Sou- 
varine. 

Souvarine tenderly scratched Poland's head, blew out a 
cloud of smoke and murmured in his soft voice; 

‘ Another lot of balderdash ! ' 

Nothing daunted, fitienne warmed up to his subject. All his 
rebellious instincts threw him into the struggle of labour 
against capital, for he was still in the first illusions of igno- 
rance. He had been referring to the Workers' International, 
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"the fi^mous International which had just been founded in Lon- 
don. Was it not a superb effort, a campaign in which justice 
must at length prevail ? No more frontiers, the workers of the 
whole world rising up united to guarantee the working man 
the bread he earns. A\A what simple and impressive organiza- 
tion: at the bottom the section, representing the commune; 
then the federation, grouping together the sections of a pro- 
vince; then the nation, and over and above all humanity, in the 
form of a General Council, in which each nation was repre- 
sented by a corresponding member. Before six months were 
up they w'ould have conquered the world, and dictated terms 
to the employers if they tried to be nasty! 

'Balderdash!' said Souvarinc again. ‘Your friend Karl Marx 
is still at the stage of wanting to leave things to natural evolu- 
"tion. No politics, no conspiracies, isn't that the idea.^ - every- 
thing in broad daylight and the sole aim a rise in wages. Don't 
talk to me about evolution! Raise fires in the four corners of 
cities, mow people down, wipe cvcrytliing out, and when no- 
thing whatever is left of this rotten w orld perhaps a better one 
will spring up.' 

fitienne began to laugh. He did not always understand his 
friend's words, and this theory of destruction sounded to him 
like a pose. Rasseneur was still more matter-of-fact, with the 
commonsense of a man well established in tlie world, and he 
did not bother to lose his temper, but simply asked for precise 
information. 

‘ So you are going to try to form a section at Montsou ? ' 

That was what Pluchart wanted, for he was secretary of the 
Federation for the Nord. He called particular attention to the 
help the association might give the miners some day if they 
went on strike. Now fitienne thought that a strike was im- 
minent: the timbering dispute was bound to lead to trouble, 
and one more turn of the screw on the Company's part would 
bring all the pits to revolt. 

'The snag is the subscriptions,' Rasseneur declared sagely. 
'Fifty centimes a year for the central fund and two francs for 
the section doesn't sound much, but I bet lots of them will re- 
fuse to pay it.' 

'Particularly,' added fitienne, ‘as we ought to start by 
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having a provident fund which we could turn into a fighting 

fund if need arose Still, it's time we began to think about 

it. I'm ready, if others are.' 

There was a pause. The oil lamp smoked away on the 
counter. I'hrough the open door you could distinctly hear the 
shovel of one of the stokers at Voreux feeding a furnace. 

' Everything is so dear! ' Madame Rassencur chimed in, for 
she had come into the bar and had been listening sullenly, look- 
ing larger than life in her everlasting black dress. ‘When I 

tell you that I paid twenty-two sous for eggs There will 

have to be a bust-up.’ 

This time the three men were in agreement. One after an- 
other in doleful tones they poured forth the tale of woe. The 
worker could not carry on any longer ; the revolution had only 
landed him in a worse plight than ever - since 1789 the bour- 
geois had been living on the fat of the land, and so greedily 
that they didn’t leave the w^orking man even the plates to lick. 
Now who could pretend that the worker had had his fair share 
of the extraordinary advance in wealth and living standards 
during tlie last hundred years? It was a mockery to call them 
free - yes, they were free to die, and they did that all right! 
It didn't put any more bread into tlie bin to vote for blokes 
who went and did ther*«selves well, not bothering any more 
about the poor than about tlieir old boots! No, a stop would 
have to be put to it somehow or other; either nicely, through 
laws and a friendly understanding, or brutally, by general fire 
and slaughter. The children would surely live to see it, even 
if the old men didn’t, for before the century was out there 
would have to be another revolution, and this time it would be 
the workers’ revolution - a grand show-down that would clean 
up society from top to bottom, and then r(;build it with more 
decency and justice. 

‘There will have to be a bust-up,' repeated Madame Ras- 
seneur forcefully. 

‘ Yes, yes,' they all agreed, ‘there will have to be a bust-up.' 

Souvarine was now tickling Poland's ears, and her nose was 
quivering with pleasure. He murmured softly, as though to 
himself, with a far-away look in his eyes: 

'Raise wages? Can it be done? They are fixed by cast-iron 
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laws at the lowest indispensable figure - just the l)are mini- 
mum so that workers can feed on dry bread and produce 
children. If wages drop too low the workers die, and the de- 
mand for more men raises them again. If they go too Ingh 
there's too much labo ^r available, and down they come again. 
It is an equilibrium of empty bellies, a life-sentence in the 
prison of hunger.' 

When lie forgot liimself like this and embarked on intel- 
lectual socialist theory, Etienne and Kasseneur felt uncomfort- 
able, for his depressing statements disturbed them because 
they could not find an answer to tliem. 

‘Don't you see.^ ' lie went on in his usual calm voice, ‘every- 
thing must be destroyed or else hunger will start up again. 
Yes, anarchy, the end of everything, the whole world bathed in 
blood and purified by fire Then we shall see.' 

‘The gentleman is quite right,' declared Madame Kasse- 
neur, who was always most polite, even in her revolutionary 
outbursts. 

fitienne, feeling hopelessly ignoi ant, would not go on argu- 
ing. He stood up, saying: 

‘Let's go to bed. Nf)ne of this will j^revent my having to 
get up at three.' 

Having put out the cigarette that was stuck to his lips, 
Souvarine was already delicately inserting his liand under the 
fat rabbit's belly in order to put her down. Kasseneur was 
locking up. I'hey separated in silence, cars buzzing and heads 
bursting with the weighty questions they had discussed. 

Every evening there were similar conversations in the bare 
room, over the single half-pint that took Etienne an hour to 
drink. A whole crowd of obscure, slumbering ideas were be- 
ginning to stir and grow within him. Eirst and foremost, he 
was obsessed by his lack of knowledge. For a long time he had 
hesitated to borrow books from his fellow lodger, who un- 
fortunately possessed very few apart from German and Kus- 
sian ones. Finally, however, he had got Souvarine to lend him 
a French book on co-operative societies - just a lot more bal- 
derdash, Souvarine called it - and he also regularly read a 
paper the latter took called Le Combat, an anarchist sheet pub- 
lished in Geneva. For the rest, although they were together 
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every day, he still found him just as reserved, appearing to be 
camping-out in life, with no interests, no emotions, and no 
possessions of any kind. 

Early in July fitieniie’s position improved. An accident had 
broken the monotonous existence in the mine, with its se- 
quence of identical days: the teams working in the Guillaume 
seam had come across a disturbance in the stratum which 
probably meant that they were coming to a fault; and in due 
course the fault liad appeared, a feature unsuspected by the 
engineers in spite of their detailed knowledge of the terrain. 
The whole pit was thrown out of gear, and the sole topic of 
conversation was tlie seam that had vanished, having presum- 
ably subsided on the other side of the fault. The old hands 
began to sniff round, like a pack of good coal-hounds when the 
quarry has gone. Hut meanwhile the teams could not stand 
about with idle hands, and notices were put up that the Com- 
pany would auction new contracts. 

One day, as they were knocking off, Maheu walked along 
with Etienne and offered him a j:)lace in his team as a collier, 
instead of T^evacpie who liad joined another. lie had already 
fix('d it up witli the overman and the engineer, who were very 
pleased witli the young man. And so all Etienne had to do was 
to accept this rapid pro^iotion, feeling very gratified at Ma- 
heif s increasingly good opinion of him. 

That very evening they went back to the pit together to 
study the notices. The working faces up for auction were in 
the Filonniere scam, in the northern gallery of Le Voreux. 
They did not look very profitable ones, and Maheu shook his 
head as Etienne read out the conditions to him. And, sure 
enough, next day, wlien they were below groun^^ and he had 
taken him to look at the scam, he pointed out to iStienne the 
distance from pit bottom, the shifty nature of the rock, the 
narrowness and the hardness of the coal. But still, if you 
wanted to eat you had to work. And so on the following Sun- 
day they went to the auction in the locker-room, presided 
over, in the absence of the divisional engineer, by the engineer 
of the pit, assisted by the overman. Five or six hundred col- 
liers were there facing the little platform in the corner, and the 
bidding went on so fast that nothing could be heard but a 
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babble of voices calling out figures which were cancelled by 
other figures. 

At one moment Malie^ was afraid of not securing one of the 
forty lots offered by the Company. The competing bidders 
went lower and lower, being nervous about rumours of a 
crisis and terrified of unemployment. This cut-throat competi- 
tion encouraged Negrel to take his time, and he let the bids 
sink to the lowest possible figures, whilst Dansaert, on the 
contrar}^ anxious to speed things up, told barefaced lies about 
the excellent bargains. In order to get his fifty metre heading, 
Maheu had to fight a comrade who was equally determined; 
each in turn knocked another centime off' the rate per tub, and 
he only won in the end by dint of cutting down the wage so 
low that Richomrne the deputy, who was standing behind him, 
swore under his breath and nudged him with his elbow, 
muttering that he W7')uld never make anything out of 
it at that price. 

]£ticnne was swearing too as they came out, and on seeing 
Chaval coming back from the fields with Catherine, having 
had his fun whilst his father-in-law was engaged in serious 
business, he blew up altogether. 

'God Almighty! what a massacre! It's come to this now, 
that workers have to fight their fellow workers.' 

Chaval stormed — he would never have lowered his price, 
not he ! Zacharie, who had come out of curiosity, declared that 
it was disgusting. But Etienne stopped them with an angry 
wave of the hand: 

'It won't gc on like this for ever. We'll bo the masters, 
some day ! ' 

Maheu had not said a word since the auction, but now, as 
though waking out of a dream, he repeated: 

‘The masters . . . it's bloody well time, too* ' 
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It was the last Sunday in July, Montsou fair-day. On the 
Saturday night the good housewives of the village had swilled 
down their living-rooms - a real deluge, pailfuls of water 
thrown over the stone floors and against the walls - and the 
doors were not yet dry, although they had been spread with 
white sand, quite an expensive luxury for slender purses. The 
day looked like being very hot, with one of those heavy, 
thundery skies beneath which the endlessly flat, bare plains of 
tlie Nord swelter in summer. 

On Sundays, in the Maheu household, times of getting up 
were all at sixes and sevens. From five o'clock in the morning 
Dad fumed in bed and had to get up and dress, but the children 
had a late lie-in until nine. On this particular day Maheu went 
and smoked a pipe in tlie garden, and e\’entually came in and 
ate a slic e of bread alone while waiting. He pottered about all 
the morning at soinetliing or other; he mended a leak in the 
washtiib and stuck iq) under the cuckoo clock a portrait of the 
Prince Imperial that had been given to the children. The others 
came down one by one. Grandpa Bonnemort took a chair out- 
side to sit in the sun, Mother and Alzire at once set about 
cooking the dinner, Catlierine appeared bringing down Lenore 
and Henri whom she had dress(*d; and it was striking eleven 
and the smell of stewed rabbit and potatoes was filling the 
house by the time Zacharie and Jeanlin came down, last of all, 
still yawning and heavy-eyed. 

The village was all agog over the fair, hurrykig on with the 
dinner so that everybody could go off' in parties to Montsou. 
Swarms of children ran about, and men in shirtsleeves shuffled 
along in slippers with the lazy slouch of the day off. Through 
windows and doors, all wide open in the fine weather, you 
could see into one living-room after smother, and they were 
all crammed to bursting point with shouting and gesticulating 
family parties. And from one end of the rows to the other the 
rich smell of stewed rabbit vied with the permanent one of fried 
onions. 
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The Maheus dined at exactly twelve. They made very little 
noise compared with the gossipping from door to door, the 
continual racket of women calling to their neighbours, answer- 
ing, borrowing and lending thhigs, running after children, hit- 
ting tliem and bringii.g them back. As it happened they had 
been estranged for tlie j^ast tliree weeks from their neighbours 
the Levaques over the c[ucslion of the marriage of Zacharie 
and Philomene. The men saw each other, but die women pre- 
tended to be complete straiigers. The quarrel had brought 
them into friendlier l elations with Pierronne. But today Pier- 
ronne, leaving her husband and L3xlie to her mother's tender 
care, had gone off early in the morning to spend the day with 
a lady cousin at Marchiennes, to everybody's amusement, for 
they all knew who this cousin was - slie had a moustache and 
was overman at Le Voreux. Maheude gave it as her opinion 
that it w'as a bit ihick to leave your family on fair-day. 

As well as the rabbit and potatoes - the rabbit had been 
fattening up in the shed for a month - the Maheus had meat 
soup and beef. The fortnightly pay-day had fallen the day be- 
fore and they never remembered such a feast. Even last 
Sainte-Barbe, the miners' holiday when nobody does anything 
for three days, the rabbit had not been so fat and tender, and 
the ten pairs of jaws, from little Estelle's, whose teeth were 
just coming tlirough, to old Bonnemort's, wiio was losing his, 
were w^orking with such vim that even the bones were 
disappearing. What good stuff meat was ! But they did not di- 
gest it very well because they saw it so seldom. Everything 
was gobbled up except a bit of boiled beef for the evening. 
If they were hungry then they would have to have breeid 
with it. 

Jeanlin was the first to go out. Bebert was waiting for him 
behind the school, and for a long time they prowled about be- 
fore being able to lead Lydie asti ay, because Ma Brule did not 
want to go out herself and tried to keep her in. When she 
found out that the child had run oft', she bawded and waved her 
skinny arms, whilst Pierron, sick of all this row, sloped off 
quietly for a stroll with the air of a husband enjoying himself 
with a clear conscience, in the knowledge that his wife was 
having her fun too. 
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Old Bonnemort went off next, and Maheu decided to take 
the air after asking his wife if she would join him down there. 
No, she didn't quite see how she could, it was a perfect nuis- 
ance with the children; well, yes, perhaps she would all the 
same, she would think about it, they w6uld find each other all 
right. When he was in the street he hesitated a moment, and 
then called next door to sec if Levaque was ready. But there 
he found Zacharie waiting for Philornene; and then la Levaque 
brought up the everlasting topic of the marriage, shouting 
that nobody cared a damn about her, that she was going to 
have it out with Maheude once and for all. What sort of a life 
was it for her, minding her daughter's fatherless children 
while she wallowed about with her lover. ^ Philornene took no 
notice, but finished putting on her bonnet, and Zacharie took 
lier off saying that he was ([uite willing whenever his mother 
was. In any case, Levaque had already gone and Malieu hur- 
riedly took himself off, referring la Levaque to his wife. Boute- 
loup was finishing a piece of cheese, with his elbows on the 
table, and steadily refused to come out and have a friendly 
drink. He was staying at home, like a good husband. 

The village was now gradually emptying, all the men were 
going off' one after the other, while the girls, watching at the 
front doors, went in ihe opposite direction on their young 
men's arms. As her father disappeared round the church, 
Catherine, seeing Chaval, hurried over to him and went along 
the Montsou road. Her mother, left alone with the rabble of 
children, had not the strength to get up from her chair, but 
poured herself out another glass of boiling coffee and sat sip- 
ping it. Only the wives were now left in the village, and they 
invited each other in and drained the coffee-pot^ round tables 
still warm and greasy with dinner. 

Maheu had a feeling that I^evacjiie would be at the Avan- 
tage, and he w alked slowly down to Rasseneur's. Yes, there 
he was behind the pub, in the little hedged garden, playing a 
game of skittles with some of the chaps. Grandpa Bonnemort 
and old Mouque were looking on and were so engrossed in 
watching the ball that they even forgot to nudge each other. 
The blazing sun was beating straight down and there was only 
one strip of shade along the pub side, and there fitienne was 



sitting drinking his beer at a table, vexed because Souvarine 
had left him to go up to his room. Almost every Sunday he 
shut himself in to read and write. 

* Having a game, mate ? ’ Levaque asked Maheu. 

Maheu refused, sajmg he was too hot and already dying 
with thirst. 

‘Rasseneur!' called Stienne, ‘bring half a pint.' And, turn- 
ing to Maheu: 

'This is on me, mate.' 

They all ‘mated' each other now. Rasseneur was in no 
hurry and had to be called three times; eventually it was 
Madame Rasseneur who came out with some lukewarm beer. 
The young man dropped his voice and grumbled about the 
place: they were good folk, of course, folk with the right ideas, 
only the beer was no good and the soup beastly! He would 
have changed his lodgings ten times over if he had not been 
put off by the walk from Monlsou. But one of these days he 
W'ould look for lodgings wdth a family in the village. 

'Yes, of course,' said Maheu in his slow way; ‘yes, I'm sure 
you would be better off in a family.' 

There was a burst of shouting. Levaque had knocked over 
all the skittles with one ball. In the midst of the hubbub 
Mouque and Bonnemort kept their eyes glued to the ground in 
deeply appreciative silence. The general delight at such a feat 
gave rise to much joking, especially when the players saw the 
radiant face of Mouquette looking over the hedge. She had 
been lurking about for an hour, and hearing the laughter had 
ventured to come nearer. 

'What, alone.?' called out Levaque. ‘What have you done 
with your boy friends .? ' 

‘ My boy friends ? I've left them in the stable,' she answered 
with a fine impudent gaiety. ‘I'm looking for one now!' 

They all offered themselves, warming her up with spicy 
words. She shook her head and laughed louder than ever, pre- 
tending to be coy. Her father, incidentally, heard all this 
banter but did not even raise his eyes from the fallen skittles. 

‘Go on!' continued levaque, glancing at fitienne; 'we all 
know the one you've got your eye on, my girl ! You'll have to 
take him by main force.' 
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This made fitienne laugh too. She certainly was sniffing 
round him. He turned down the offer, but in a good-natured 
way. She did not tempt him in the least. She stayed a few 
minutes longer planted behind the hedge, staring at hrm wide- 
eyed, then slowly walked away, and her face had suddenly be- 
come serious, as though she were overcome by the hot sun. 

fitienne had resumed his whispered explanations to Maheu 
on the importance of setting up a provident fund for the Mont- 
soii miners: 

' What is there to be afraid of, since the Company claims to 
leave us free.? All wc'vc got is the pensions they give us, and 
as they don’t make any deduc tions from our pay, they award 
them as they see fit. Well, then, it would be wise to start off a' 
mutual aid society that would be independent of their good 
pleasure, and at least we could rely on that for cases of urgent 
need.' 

And he went into details, discussed organization, and pro- 
mised to do all the work himself. 

T’m willing,’ said Maheu, now convinced. 'Only there are 
the others Try to persuade them.’ 

Levaciue had won the game, and skittles were abandoned in 
favour of beer. Rut Maheu would not have another: later on 
he would see, the day w^s still young. He had just thought of 
Pierron - where could Pierron be.^ At Lenfant’s, probably. He 
got fitienne and Levaque to join him, and the three of them set 
out for Montsou, as a fresh group took possession of the 
skittle-alley at the Avantage. 

As they went along the main road they had to call in at 
Casimir's bar and then at the Progres. Various mates called 
out to them through the open doors and they coul 1 not refuse. 
Each time meant a beer, two if they politely stood one in re- 
turn. They stayed about ten minutes, exchanged a few words 
and began again further on. But they ran no risk, knowing the 
beer of old ; you could fill yourself up with it, the only nuisance 
being that you pissed it out again immediately in exactly the 
same quantity, clear as the crystal spring. At Lenfant's they 
ran straight into Pierron finishing his second glass, and so as 
not to refuse to clink glasses he had a tliird. Naturally they 
had one as well. The four of them now set out to see if. 
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Zacharie was at Tison’s. But the bar was empty, and so they 
called for half-pints while waiting. Then they thought of the 
Saint-£loi, where they accepted a round from the deputy 
Richomme, and from there wandered from pub to pub just for 
the sake of the walk. 

'Let's go to the ^olcan,' Levaque suddenly said. He was 
getting lit up. 

The others laughed, hesitated, and then made their way 
with their mate through the grow ing crowds at the fair. In the 
long narrow room at the Volcan there was a wooden platform 
at one end across which h\e 'singer's', tlie dregs of the Lille 
prostitutes, strutted and postured in low-cut dresses and with 
monstrously obscene gestures. Customers paid ten sous when 
they wanted to have one behind the stage. Most of these were 
haulage men and trammers, and even }Mt-l)oys of fourteen - in 
fact all the young idea of the mines, avIio also drank more gin 
than beer. A few' older men had a go as well, but they were the 
dirty husbands of the villages, the ones whose homes were 
going to pieces. 

As soon as their group was seated round a little table, 
Etienne got hold of Levaque in order to explain his idea about 
a provident fund. Like all recent converts w'ho believe they 
have a mission, he was an untiring propagandist. 

'Each member,' he was saying, ‘could easily give twenty 
sous a month. With these twenty sous accumulated over four 
or five years we .should have a nest-egg, and w'hen you have 
money behind you you are strong, aren't you, whatever hap- 
pens Well, wdiat do you think.?' 

'Well, I don't say no,' answered Levaque in far-away tones; 
'we'll talk it over some time.' 

His attention was taken up by an enormous blonde, and 
when Maheu and Pierron, having finished their drinks, wanted 
to go without waiting for the next musical tuni, he insisted on 
staying behind. 

Etienne went with them and came across Mouquette again 
outside. She seemed to be following them round, for there she 
still was, gazing at him with her big, staring eyes and laugh- 
ing her good-natured laugh, as if to say: 'Do you want me?’ 
The young man made a joking remark and shrugged his 
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shoulders. With an angry gesture she disappeared into the 
crowd. 

'Where has Chaval got to?' asked Pierron. 

'Yes, that's an idea,' said Maheu; 'he must be at Piquette's. 
Let's go to Picjuette's.' 

But as the three of them reached Piquette's bar they were 
pulled up short by the sound of fighting at the door. Zacharie 
was shaking Iiis fist at a thickset and stolid-looking Walloon 
nailinaker, whilst Chaval was looking on with his hands in his 
pockets. 

'Look, there's Chaval,' said Maheu calmly, 'he's with 
Catherine.' 

She and her lover had been walking about the fair for five 
long hours. All along the Montsou road, from the wide street 
with its low, colour-washed houses, down the zig-zag bends, 
a stream of humanity was flowing along in the sunshine, like 
a trail of ants, and losing itself in the flat, bare plain below. 
The ubiquitous black mud had dried, and black dust was rising 
like the haze before a storm. On either side the pubs were 
crammed, and the tables had been extended as far as the road- 
way, in which stood a double row of stalls, open-air bazaars 
with scarves and mirrors for the girls, Imives and caps for the 
lads, to say nothing of sweets, dragees and biscuits. There was 
archery going on in fron* of the church and bowls opposite the 
works. At the corner of the Joiselle road, by the Company's 
offices, a great attraction was a cockpit in a wooden enclosure, 
where there was a fight going on between two huge red cocks 
with metal spurs and bleeding breasts. Further on, at Mai- 
grat's, aprons and breeches could be won as prizes in a bil- 
liards contest. There were long intervals of silence while the 
crowds drank and gorged without uttering a word, and the 
stifling heat, made hotter still by the open-air fish and chip 
bars, witnessed titanic if silent efforts to digest beer and fried 
potatoes. 

Chaval bought Catlierine a mirror for nineteen sous and a 
scarf for three francs Each time they went round they met 
Mouque and Bonnernort who had come to the fair and were 
pensively waddling along on their bad legs. But another en- 
counter made them very angry: they saw Jeanlin in the act of 
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inciting Egbert and Lydie to steal bottles of gin from a booth 
set up at the edge of some waste ground. All Catherine could 
do was box her brother's ears, for the small girl was already 
running off with a bottle. These diabolical kids would end up 
in prison. 

When they came :o the Tete Coupee, it oa:urred to Chaval 
to take his girl in to see a chaffinch contest which had been ad- 
vertised outside for a week. Fifteen nailmakers from the Mar- 
chiennes nailworks had entered, each witli a dozen cages; and 
the little darkened cages, containing the motionless and 
blinded finches, were already hanging up on a fence in the 
yard. The point of the contest was to decide which one would 
repeat his particular song the most times in an hour. Each 
nailmaker stood behind the cages with a slate, marking, check- 
ing his neighbours and being checked by them. Off went the 
finches, the chichomeux with a deeper note, and the more higli- 
pitched batisecouics, timid at first and only venturing an oc- 
casional phrase, but working each other up and quickening 
their pace, and finally carried away by such furious rivalry that 
some even collapsed and died. The nailmakers frantically 
urged them on, shouting to them in Walloon to sing more, 
more, just a little more; whilst a hundred or so onlookers 
were breathless and silent in the midst of this infernal music of 
a hundred and eighty chaffinches all repeating the same song 
at different speeds. The first prize, a metal coffee-pot, was 
awarded to a batisecouic. 

While Catherine and Chaval were there, Zacharie and 
Philomene came in. They all shook lumds and stayed together. 
But Zacharie suddenly flared up when he saw a nailmaker, 
who had come just to be with his friends, pinching his sister's 
thigh. She went very red but made him keep quiet, dreading a 
free fight in which all the nailmakers might go for Chaval if he 
resented her being pinched. Of course she had felt the man, but 
she had wisely taken no notice. But Chaval only sneered, all 
four went out, and the matter seemed closed. Scarcely had 
they gone into Piquette's for a drink, however, when the nail- 
maker camQ in, deliberately flouting them, breathing in their 
faces in a provocative way. Zacharie's family feelings were 
outraged and he went for the insolent devil. 
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'That's my sister, you swine! Just you wait! 6y God, Ml 
make you respect her I ' 

Several people rushed to separate the two men, but Chaval 
calmly repeated : 

'Leave off, this is my business And I say I don't bloody 

well care what he does.' 

Maheu and his friends arrived, and he consoled Catherine 
and Philomcne, who were already in tears. By now there was 
laughter in the ’crowd, but the nailmaker had vanished. Chaval, 
who was in his own home at Piquette's, stood beers all round 
to dispel the gloom, fitienne had to raise his glass to Catherine 
and everybody drank together: the father, his daughter and 
her lover, his son and his mistress, all politely wished good 
health to all. Then Pierron insisted on paying for another 
round, and general harmony prevailed, when ZachaYic, catch- 
ing sight of his crony Mouquet, flew into a rage again. He 
called on him to come and help him deal with the nailmaker. 

' I must have a bash at him! Look here, Chaval, you keep 
Philomcne with Catherine. Pll soon be hack.' 

It was now Maheu's turn to stand beers. After all, if the lad 
wanted to stick up for his sister, it was not a bad thing. But 
the sight of Mouquet had put Philomenc's mind at rest on that 
score, and slie shook her head. Those two buggers had gone 
off to the Volcan, she vas quite sure. 

On fair nights the day's celebrations ended up at the 
Bon Joyeux dance. This was run by widow D6sir, a stout 
matron of fifty, round as a barrel but still so fresh that she had 
six lovers, one for each weekday, as she put it, and all six to- 
gether on Sundays. She called all the miners her boys, and 
grew quite sentimental at the thought of all the rivers of beer 
she had poured out for them these thirty years. It was also her 
boast that not a single haulage girl became pregnant without 
first having lost her virtue at her establishment. There were 
two rooms at the Bon Joyeux: the bar, containing the counter 
and tables, and, leading out of it on the same level through a 
wide archway, the dance-hall, a huge room with a wooden 
floor in the centre only and a brick surround. It was adorned 
with two chains of paper flowers crossing the ceiling from 
comer to comer, and caught up at the intersection by a wreath 
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’0rrfH*f"same floweiS^ Round the walls ran a row of gilt shields 
Isearing saints' names: Saint l^loi, patron of iron workers. 
Saint Crispin, natron of shoeinakors, Sainte Barbe, patroness 
of miniTs cUid * - kict, the ralenilar ol all the trades. The ceil- 
ing was so l mat he three muskiaiis on their platform the 
, size of a pulpit < » 'uld touch it with their heads. At night illumi- 
nation was suppbrd by four oil-lamps hung at each comer of 
vhe hall 

On this particular Sunday dancing was in full swing by five 
./dock, with bread <1 lyhght coming through the windows, 
but It was about m n hr fore the place filled up. A stormy 
wind had spruiu; uj. outside, raising clouds of black dust which 
?linded peo"d^ and sizzled in the pans of frying-fat. Maheu, 
litienne, -j ^n had come into the Bon Joyeux for a sit 

down, ain' C li'ual dancing with Cathciine while Philo- 

inen^ i, vNatcliing. There was no sign of Levaque or 
Zac 'a : . iheie weic no seats round the dance floor, 
CarlK ifiC ' ally* atiei (*ac]i dance to her father’s table for a rest. 
Philc . vti. ' .s invited, but she preferred to stand. As dark- 
ne* ’ ^ Ui isj( lans played like mad, and nothing could be 
St * . i’r iUig haunches and bosoms in a confusion of wav- 
in^* * 1 ’. V ^.eat shout greeted the appearance of the four 
1 n*',* , Uiul everything was suddenly lit up - rod faces, hair 
e/ niing down and sticking to the skin, skiits flying and waft- 
mg a Ai ong smell of sweating couples Malicu called Etienne’s 
attention to Moiuiuctte . round and fat like a bladder of lard, 
she was gyrating di/zily in the arms oi' a tall, tliin trammer. 
Evidently slie liad consoled luTsclf by pic king up a man. 

It was eight o’ck^ck when eventually Maheude appeared, 
with Estelle at her breast and her troop of brats following on, 
Alzire, Henri, and Lcjnore. She had come straight there to find 
her husband, with no fear of making a mistake. Ihey could 
have supper later on, nobody was hungry, for their stomachs 
were all swimming with colfec and blown out witli beer. Other 
women came in, and there was some whispered comment when 
la Levaque was seen following Maheude and accompanied by 
Bouteloup, who was holding by the hand Philomene's cliil- 
dren, Achille and Dc^sircje. The two neighbours seemed on the 
best of terms, for one was turning round and chatting to the 
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other. They had had a lieart-to-heart talk on the way along, 
and Maheude had resigned herself to Zacharie's marriage, 
grief-stricken at losing her firstborn's money but convinced by 
the argument that she could not keep it any longer without in- 
justice. So she was trying to put a bold face on it, though as a 
housewife she was wondering how she would make both ends 
meet now that the best item in h(‘r budget was about to fade 
away. 

'Sit down there, dear,' she said, pointing out the table next 
to the one where Maheu was drinking with Etienne and 
Pierron. 

' Isn't my husband with you ? ' asked la Levaque. 

His mates told her that he would he back soon. They all 
s(iueezed up close, including Boutcloup and the babies, and 
were so hemmed in by masses of drinkers that their two tables 
ran together into one. Drinks were ordered. Seeing her 
motlier and her children, Philomene made up lier mind to join 
in. She accepted a chair and seemed pleased to hear that she 
was at last to be a bride. As somebody was wondering where 
Zacharie was, she said in her gentle voice: 

'I'm expecting him, he's over there.' 

Maheu had exchanged glances with his wife. So she had 
agreed.^ He became pensive and smoked on in silence, for he 
also was filled with an\i ?ty for the morrow in view of the in- 
gratitude of these children who would get married one after 
the other, leaving their parents destitute. 

They were still dancing; a quadrille was ending in a cloud 
of reddish dust, the walls were splitting, a cornet was giving 
vent to high-pitched whistlings like a railway engine in dis- 
tress, and when the dancers stopped they were steaming like 
horses. 

'Do you remember, my dear,' la Levaque whispered in 
Maheude's ear, 'how you said you would throttle Catherine if 
she acted the fool.^' 

Chaval was bringing Catherine back to tJhe family table, and 
they stood behind Maheu finishing their beer. 

'Oh well,' murmured Maheude, looking resigned, 'you say 
tliese things ! But what comforts me is that she can't have a 
baby — Oh yes, I'm quite sure about that. Just think where 
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we should be if she did, and I were forced to marry her as well. 
What should we have to live on then ? ' 

The comet was now blowing a polka, and when the hubbub 
had started again Maheu softly told his wife about his idea. 
Why not take a lodger, fitienne for example, who wanted 
somewhere to live? They would have room as Zacharie was 
going, and what they lost through that tlicy could make up 
from the other, or partly. Maheude's face brightened: yes, 
perhaps, good idea, must be arranged. Once again it looked as 
though she had been saved from famine, and her spirits revived 
so noticeably that she ordered another round of drinks for 
everybody. 

Meanwhile Etienne had been trying to preach the gospel to 
Pierron, explaining his scheme for a provident fund. He had 
got him to promise his support when he unwisely gave away 
his real aim: 

' And if we go on strike you can see how useful this fund will 
be. We can afford to snap our fingers at the Company, for 
there is our fighting fund Well, that’s settled, you'll join?' 

Pierron had turned pale and was looking down his nose : 

‘Er ... ril think it over Good behaviour is the best 

savings-bank.' 

Then Maheu claimed Etienne's attention, and in his blunt 
and friendly way offered to take him as a lodger. The young 
man accepted in the same spirit, as he was anxious to live in 
the village so as to mix more with his fellow workers. The 
matter was settled in a few words, Maheude declaring that 
they would wait until the children were married. 

Just then Zacharie at last came in with Mouquet and Le- 
vaque, all three bringing with them aromas of the Volcan, 
ginny breatli and the sharp musky smell of slatternly whores. 
They were very drunk and looking extremely pleased with 
themselves, nudging each other and giggling. When he heard 
that he was at last to be married Zacharie laughed so loud that 
he nearly choked, and Philomene observed philosophically 
that she would much rather see him laugh than cry. As there 
were no chairs left, Bouteloup squeezed up to give half his to 
Levaque who, coming over all sentimental at seeing them all 
together like one family, called for yet another round of beers. 
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"Christ Almighty! we don't enjoy ourselves as often as alt 
that!' he bawled. 

They stayed until ten. Women kept coming in to find their 
men folk and take them home; droves of children tagged on 
behind, and mothers, giving up any pretence of delicacy, took 
out breasts that hung down like long, yellow sacks of oats> 
and smeared their chubby offspring with milk; whilst the 
children who could already walk, blown out with beer,, 
crawled about on all fours under the tables and shamelessly re- 
lieved themselves. All round there was a rising tide of beer,, 
widow Desir’s barrels had all been broached, beer had rounded 
all paunches and was overflowing in all directions, from noses, 
eyes - and elsewhere. People were so blown out and higgledy- 
piggledy, that everybody's elbows or knees were sticking into 
his neighbour and everybody thought it great fun to feel his 
neighbour's elbows. All mouths were grinning from ear to ear 
in continuous laughter. The heat was like an oven and every- 
body was roasting, so they made themselves comfortable by 
laying bare their flesh, which appeared golden in the thick 
clouds of pipe smoke. The only nuisance was when you had to 
go outside ; now and again a girl w^ould get up, go to the other 
end, lift her skirt by the pump and come back. Underneath the 
paper chains tlie dancers could no longer see each other for 
sw^eat, and this encourage d pit-boys to catch hold of backsides 
at random and throw haulage girls on tlicir backs. But wlien a 
girl fell down with a man on top of her, the cornet drowned 
their fall with its frenzied tootlings and feet tramjded all over 
them as though the dance itself had buricfl them alive. 

Somebody came by and told Pierron that his daughter Lydie 
was lying asleep across the pavement just outside. She had 
swallowed her share of the stolen bottle of gin and was dead 
drunk, and he had to carry her off on his siioulder, while Jean- 
lin and B(5bert, who were stronger in tfie head, followed at a 
safe distance thinking it was a scream. This was the signal for 
a general exodus and families were beginning to leave the 
Bon Toyeux, so the Maheus and Levaques decided to make 
their way back to the village. At the same time old Bonnemort 
and Mouque were also, leaving Montsou at their usual sleep- 
walking pace, wrapped in the impenetrable silence of their 
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nieniories* So they ail went back together, passing for the last 
nme the fair, the pans of congealing fish and chips, the pubs 
irom which the last glasses of beer were flowing out into the 
! iitidle of the road in streams. The storm was still threatening, 
and as Si'on as they liad left behind tlie lighted houses of Mont- 
.*> . u :uai began vvalki.'g along the pitch black country road, the 
laughter bt 'ame loud* r and louder. From the ripe com there 
•Vr-s arid.ig a breath nf passion; a good many children must 
ha'vr < . -n made tha; night. They reached the estate strung out 
:u I \r ' and tlifecs. >h hhor the Levaques nor the Maheus en- 
,j i ibfjir .>uppei, and the latter dropped ott' to sleep in the 
o; eating their foiled bt^ef left over from the morning, 
had taken Cliaval for another drink at Rasseneurks. 

'C‘oinit me in!’ said Cha\al, after his mate had told him 
.’t the provident fund. ' Put it there, you’re one of the best ! ' 

Fiirnne’s ey<'s wc^c gleaming with incipient drunkenness as 
\ ^ri(*d. 

Yes, let's be fru nds. You see, I would give everything up, 
women and drink and everything, lor the sake of justice. 
:'liere’s only one thing that warms iny heart, and that is that 
are going to soeep away tliese bourgeois!’ 



IItienne nio\(cl in the Mahc'us' about tlie middle of 
August wlieii Z<ichaiu*, as a married man, was granted a 
vacant liouse in ilie \ illage for Pbilomene and the two children, 
^id at first he h'lt awkw'ard in front of Catlierine. 

They lived ki (onstant inlimacy, for he replaced her elder 
-ather in all .vspcM^, sharing Jeanlin's bed beside his big 
oer's. A* ’ itlmc and in the morning he had to undress and 
"'".ess in fnv'i hei and saw' licr do the same. When the last 
inenc ca.*^ ' . .lie sl^owcd tlie pale whiteness of her flesh, 
ncii eld nc .1 nspjrcnP ‘^nowy look of the anaemic fair 
•/pe; < ^ h' felt disturbed every time by the contrast between 
t.ha vdnreness and the ravaged skin of her hands and face. It 
was a"' Plough she had been dipped in milk from her heels to 
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her neck, where the roughened skin made a sharp line like an 
amber necklace. He pretended to look away, but his knowledge 
of her gradually grew, beginning with her feet, which he saw 
witli his lowered eyes, then a glimpse of a knee as she. slipped 
under the coverlet, and later her bosom with its rigid little 
breasts as she stooped over the vvasli-basin in the morning. 
She did not look at liim, but made as much haste as she could, 
and it took her no more than ten seconds to undress and lie 
down beside Alzire as quickly and nimbly as a snake, so that he 
had hardly taken off his shoes before she had disappeared, turn- 
ing her back on him and only showing her heavy knot of hair. 

She never liad any cause for complaint. P2vcn though a sort 
of uncontrollable obsession made him w'atch out for the mo- 
ment when she got into bed, he avoided any pleasantries and 
kept his hands out of danger. Not only were her parents close 
by, but he regarded her with a feeling of mingled comradeship 
and resentment whicli prevented his treating her as a girl to 
be desired, even in the promiscuity of this new life together, 
whether it were at w ashing, mealtimes, work or, since nothing 
could be kept private, even intimate j)ersonal needs. The last 
remaining stronghold of the family modesty was the daily 
bath, which she now took on her own upstairs while the men 
washed downstairs, one after the other. 

And by the time th, first month had elapsetl I^tiennc and 
Catherine seemed to have ceased to notice each other, and 
they moved about the room undressed l>efore blowing out the 
candle. She no longer hurried over her luidressing, but went 
back to her former habit of tying up her hair w lule sitting on 
the bed with her arms raised and her chemise up to her thighs, 
whilst he, without his trousers, sometimes helped lier look for 
lost hairpins. Custom had put an end to tlie self-.onsciousness 
of being naked, and they thought it perfcL l.!y natural to be like 
that, for they were not doing anything w i ong and it was not 
their fault that there was only one room for so many people. 
And yet sometimes, when nothing was further from their 
minds than guilty thoughts, they w^ould suddenly em- 

barrassed. He might not even have noticed her pa;e oody for 
nights on end, and tlien all of a sudden he would realize how- 
white it was, and its whiteness w ould send a quiver througr 
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his body and he would turn away for fear of giving in to an 
impulse to take her in his arms. Or, on other evenings, it 
would be she who would have an access of modesty for no 
apparent reason, and rush and hide between the sheets as 
though she had felt this man’s hands grasp her. Then, having 
blown out the canale, they both realized that, tired as they 
were, they would never get to sleep but were thinking of each 
other. That left them touchy and moody all the next day ; they 
preferred the quiet nights when they were just straightfor- 
ward with each other, like chums. 

fitienne’s only cause for complaint was Jeanlin, wlio slept 
all curled up in a ball. Alzire's breathing was gentle, and 
L^nore and Henri were always found in the morning locked in 
each other’s arms, just as they had been put to bed. The only 
sound in the dark house was the snoring of Maheu and his 
wife, regular and rhythmical like tlie bellows of a smithy. 
Taking it all round he was better off than at Rasseneur’s, the 
bed was not bad and the sheets were cliangcd once a month. 
He ace better soup, too, only he found the sc arcity of meat try- 
ing. But everybody was in that position, and he could hardly 
demand rabbit at every meal for forty-five francs. These forty- 
five francs helped the f«imily, and they managed to make both 
ends meet by leaving some small debts unpaid; and the Ma- 
heus showed their gratitude to their lodger by washing and 
mending his clothes, sewing on buttons and generally looking 
after him; in fact, he was conscious of being surrounded by a 
woman's kindly care and attentic:)n. 

It was at this time that Etienne began to understand the 
ideas that had been vaguely buzzing lound in his head. Until 
then all he had had was an instinct to rebel, in the midst of the 
inarticulate discontent of his comrades All sorts of questions 
had occurred to him: w^hy poverty for some and wealth for 
others ? why should the former be ground undor the heel of the 
latter, without any hope of ever taking their place ? The first 
step foiward had been the realization of his own ignorance. 
]\ om then onwards he had been a prey to secret shame, a hid- 
v^en sorrow; knowing nothing he dared not talk about the 
t'ling*" most on his mind, such as the fact that all men are equal, 
.aid equity demands a fair share for all of the things of this 
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world. He therefore cultivated a taste for study, but it was the 
uncoordinated study of the ignorant with a mania for science. 
He was now regularly corresponding with Pluchart, who was 
better informed and deeply involved in the socialist movement. 
He sent for books and swallowed them whole, which threw 
him into a frenzy of enthusiasm; in particular a medical book 
U Hygiene du rnineur, in which a Belgian doctor discussed the 
diseases that are killing mining communities, and of course 
treatises on political economy of incomprehensible technical 
aridity, anarchist pamphlets that left him gasping, and old 
numbers of periodicals which he put by as irrefutable argu- 
ments for use in some future discussion. Souvarine also lent 
him books, and one on co-operative societies had set him 
dreaming for a montli about a universal exchange system 
whereby money would be abolished and the whole of social 
life be based on work. He was losing his feeling of shamefaced 
ignonince, and a new pride possessed him now that he knew 
lie was tliinking. 

During these first months fitienne got no further than the 
excitement of the new convert; his heart overflowed with 
noble indignation against the oppressors, and leaped up in 
hope for the coming triumph of the oppressed. He had not yet 
reached the stage of constructing a system out of tlie odds and 
ends picked up from . -ding. In him there was a mixture of 
Rasseneur’s practical demands and Souvarine's violent de- 
structiveness, and almost every day on leaving the Avantage, 
where he joined them in violent denunciations of tlie Company, 
he would walk in a dream and see visions of the peoples of the 
world wholly transformed without so much as one window 
broken or one drop of blood spilt. Of course methods of 
achieving all this remained undefined, he prefer- ed to believe 
that things would work themselves out quite well on their 
own, for as soon as he tried to formulate a programme of re- 
construction his mind went round in a whirl. He was even full 
of illogical moderation, sometimes saying that politics should 
be lu^pt apart from the social problem - a phrase he had read 
somewhere and which seemed a useful one to repeat in the 
phlegmatic mining circles in which he moved. 

At Maheu's every evening now they would stay talking for 
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iiyif an hour before going up to bed, and Etienne always went 
on with the same subject. Now that his own nature was be- 
C(*ming steadily more refined, he was increasingly disgusted 
h\ the pFoiniscLiity of life in the village. Were they just cattle, 
' • Ti, K) be lj‘'rded together like this in the fields, so on top of 
‘.'cb, otbei that nobody could change his shirt without showing 
^ IS behinvl to his neighbours ! How wonderful it was for health, 
and liow inevitably the boys and girls grew up together in 
filth and corruption! 

'Lord bless you!' Maheu replied, ‘of course if there were 
more money tliere would l)e more comfort. All the same, it's 
quite true that it doesn’t do people any good to live all on top 
of each other. It always ends up with the men tight and the 
girls in the family way.' 

That started lliem all off, and each threw in his word, while 
the fumes of the oil lamp mingled with the reek of fried 
onions. You worked like a beast of burden at a job that used 
in the olden days to he a punishment for convicts, more often 
than not you died in liarness, and with all that you could not 
even liave meat on the table at night. Of course you had food 
of a kind, you did eat, hut so little that it was just enough to 
keep you suffering without dying outright, weighed down by 
debts and hounded as though you liad stolen the bread you ate. 
When Sunday came round you were only fit to sleep, 'fhe only 
pleasures in life were to get drunk or get your wife with a 
baby, and even then the beer made you too fat in the i)aunch, 
and wlien the child grew up he didn't care a buggt'r ai)out you. 
No, life wasn't funny at all. 

Then Maheude chimed in: 

'You sec, the worst of it is when you have to admit that it 
can't ever change. When you are young you think happiness 
will come later on, and you hope for things; and then the same 

old poverty gets hold of you and you are caiudU up in it 

Now I don't wish anybody any harm, but there are times wlicn 
the injustice of it makes me mad.' 

In the ensuing silence they all breathed hard, with the un- 
easy feeling of being hemmed in. Only Grandpa Bonnemort, 
if he was there, raised his eyebrows in surprise, for in his day 
people used not to make such a fuss: you were born in coal, 
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you hacked away at the seam and didn’t ask questions, but 
now there was something in the air that gave miners high and 
mighty ideas. 

‘ Mustn’t turn your nose up at anything/ he would murmur. 

'A good beer is a good beer. The bosses arc often ^wine, but 
there’ll always be bosses, won't there What’s tlic good of 
racking your brains to try and make sense out of it?’ 

That would start Etienne off. What! wasn’t the worker 
allowed to think for himself? That was exactly why things 
were going to change soon, because the worker was beginning 
to think now ! In the old cliap’s day the miner lived in the mine 
like an animal, like a coal-extracting machine, and being 
underground, his cars and eyes were closed to events outside. 
And the wealthy ruling classes found it quite simple to agree 
among themselves to buy and sell him and live on his flesh, 
while he himself didn’t even know what they were up to. But 
now the miner was waking up under the ground, germinating 
in the earth like good seed, and one fine morning you would 
see him springing up like corn in the fields; yes, men would 
spring up, an army of men to bring justice back into the world. 
Had not all citizens been e([ual since the Revolution? Since 
they all voted togetlier, why should the worker remain the 
slave of the employer wlio paid him? T)ie big Companies now 
crushed everything dv /n with the weiglit of their machines; 
and now you hadn’t even got safeguards against them as they 
used to have in the old days, when folk in the same trade 
banded together in guilds for self-defence. And, by God ! that, 
among other things, was why the whole show would blow up 
one of these days, thanks to education. You only had to look 
round the village: tlie grandfathers could not have signed their 
names, the fathers could already do that nuich, i.ad as for their 
sons, why! they could read and write like professors! Ah, 
things were beginning to move little by little, and a great 
harvest ot men was ripening in the sun! Now that everybody 
was no longer tied to the same thing for tlie whole of his exis- 
tent p, but could aspire to his neighbour’s place, why shouldn’t 
we use our fists and try to be the masters ? 

Maheu was deeply moved, but remained sceptical: ‘But as . 
soon as you stir they hand you back your card. The old man’s 
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right; the miner will always suffer, without even the chance of 
a leg of mutton now and again as a reward/ 

Maheude had been silent for a time, but now seemed to 
wake up from a dream: 

' And then, if only there were some truth in what the priests 
say, if only the poor of this world were rich in the next ! ' 

These words were greeted with a burst of laughter, and 
even the children shrugged their shoulders, for the hard wind 
blowing from the outer world had taken away all their belief. 
They harboured a secret fear of ghosts down in the mine, but 
scoffed at the empty heavens. 

T^ooh, the priests!' cried Maheu. 'If they believed in it 
themselves they would eat less and do a little more work, if 
only so as to book themselves a nice place up there. No, when 
you're dead you're dead.' 

Maheude fetched a deep sigh. 

' Oh dear, oh dear ! ' 

She dropped her hands on her lap and said with utter weari- 
ness: 

‘So there it is, we're done for.' 

They all sat and looked at each other, (h'andpa Bonnemort 
spat into his handkerchief and Maheu forgot that his pipe had 
gone out in his mouth, Alzire sat at the table listening, be- 
tween Ignore and Henri who had dropped off to sleep. But 
Catherine sat with her chin resting on her hands and her great 
pale eyes fixed on Etienne, while he protested and declared 
his faith, opening up the magic vista of his social dreams. All 
round them the village was settling down for the night, and 
the only sounds to be heard were a baby crying or the grumb- 
ling of a belated drunk. The cuckoo slowly ticked in the room 
where, despite the stifling heat, a cool dampness rose from 
the sanded floor. 

‘ There s a lot of silly ideas for you,' said Etienne; ‘why do 
you need a God and a paradise to be haj^py? Can't you make 
your own happiness in this world ? ' 

He talked on and on, like one possessed. Suddenly the 
closed horizon burst asunder as he spoke, and there opened a 
gap of light in the dark existence of these poor folk. The never- 
ending round of poverty and bestial toil, the destiny of the 
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animal slaughtered for its wool, all this misery vanished as 
though swept away by a great beam of sunlight, and justice 
came down from heaven like a dazzling fairy vision. Since God 
was no more, it was the turn of justice to bestow happiness 
upon mankind and usher in the kingdom of equality and 
brotJierhood. As happens in dreams, there grew up a new 
society in a single day and, shining like a mirage, a great city, 
in which each citizen lived by his own appointed task and 
shared in the joys of all. The old decaying world had crumbled 
into dust, humanity, made young again and cleansed of its 
crimes, was but a single nation of workers having for its 
motto : To each according to his worth, and each man's worth 
determined by his works. And the dream grew ever grander, 
ever more beautiful, ever more enchanting, as it soared higher 
and higher into the impossible. 

At first Maheude refused to listen, for she was filled with 
inexpressible dread. No, no! it was too beautiful - such ideas 
should not be allowed to get a hold on you because they made 
real life look so abominable afterwards, and you felt like 
smashing everything up in order to find happiness. When she 
saw her husband wavering and then won over, starry-eyed, she 
took fright and cut Etienne short, shouting: 

' Don't you listen to him, man. You can see he's only telling 
fairy-tales. As though ne bourgeois will ever be willing to 
work like we do 1 ’ 

But gradually the spell worked on her too. After a time her 
imagination was aroused, and she smiled as she too entered 
this enchanted land of hope. It was so lovely to fol'get miser- 
able reality for a brief hour! When you live like beasts, with 
your nose to the earth, you must have a little corner for illu- 
sions, where you can go and enjoy feasting on things you will 
never possess. But what excited her and diew^ her towards the 
young man was the idea of justice. 

‘You are right there!' she said. 'When a thing is right I 

would let myself be cut in pieces And it's a fact that it 

wouirl be justice for us to have a turn at enjoying things.' 

That encouraged Maheu to let himself go: 

‘God's truth! I'm not a rich man, but I would gladly give a 
hundred sous so as not to die before seeing it! What a grand 
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Will it come soon, and how shall we set about 


] tu ' M talking again. The old order was breaking up 
-I 1 (c . la^t longer than a few months, he confidently 

j d 'A kon r (ame to ways and means he was vaguer, 
M nh' ]j np odo bits of reading; and with such an ignorant 
t .^*2 not ki sitating to embark on explanations that he 
" ) lid iH‘t follow himself, into which he threw all the different 
. vbtoms, tempcicd by his certain knowledge of an easy tn- 
1 nn' a nni\( i sal kiss of peace that would put an end to class 
. n * tandings lie took no atcount of recalcitrant em- 
md houigeois, who iniglit have to be forced into the 
d « path "Ihe Maheus looked as though they were follow- 
1 ' Th( } approved of these miraculous solutions and accepted 
nn*ri with the blind faith of new believers, like the earliest 
i hnstiaiis who expected a ]jcifett society to spring up out of 
riunghill of the ancient woild. Little Al/ire caught a word 
and there, and visuah/ed bliss m the foim of a w^arm 
\^r where children could play and eat as much as they liked. 
C *dienne stayed motionless, with her chin still in her cupped 
Im Is, gazing at Ivticnne, and wlien he sto]:)ped s})eaking she 
kx'ked quite pale and a slight shudder ran through her as 
fho>\c:b she felt cold 

Put Vlaheude lookcnl at the cuckoo clock. 

'Past nine - well, did \ou ever! We shall never get up in 
the morning 

And the Maheus stood up from the table, feeling hopeless 
and sick at heart. It seemed as though they had been rich and 
then had suddenly fallen back into the mire. Old Bonnemoi t, 
setting off'for the pit, growled that all this talk wouldn't make 
the soup any better, while the rest went upstaii s one by one, 
suddenly becoming aware of the damp walls and hot, stinking 
air. Upstairs, when the rest of the village was wrapped in 
heavy slumber and Catherine was last into bed and had blown 
(»ut the candle, iStienne listened to herturning over restlessly 
before going to sleep. 

Neighbours often came in for these talks - Levaque, very 
enthusiastic at the thought of a share-out, Pierron, who pru- 
dently went home to bed as soon as they began to criticize the 
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Company. Occasionally Zacharie dropped in for a minute, but 
politics bored him to death and he preferred to go down to the 
Avantage for a beer. As for Chaval, he went one better than 
everybody else and called for blood. He s])ent an hour at the 
Malleus' almost every evening, and this assiduity sprang from 
unconfessed jealousy and fear of being robbed of Catherine. He 
was already tiring of her, but found that slie was precious to 
him now that a man slept near her and might take her in the 
night. 

Etienne's influence spread far and wide and gradually he 
was revolutionizing the village. His unobtrusive fn’opaganda 
was made all the more telling by liis increasing popularity. In 
spite of her cautious housewifely instincts, Maheude treated 
him with consideration as a young man who paid regularly, 
did not drink or gamble, but had his nose always buried in a 
book; and thanks to her he acquired a reputation for wisdom 
among the women of the neighbourhood, who took advantage 
of it and made him write their letters for them. He became a 
sort of business and legal adviser, whom families entrusted 
with their correspondence and consulted over delicate ques- 
tions. By September he had really established his beloved pro- 
vident fund, in a very small way at first, with a men)bership 
only extending to tb.e »'esidents in the village; but he hoped to 
secure the su])port of n.iiiers from all the pits, especially if the 
Company continued to be inactive and not stand in his way. 
He had been nominated secretary of the association and even 
had a small fee for the writing involved, which made him al- 
most wealthy. A married collier may not be able to make both 
ends meet, but a steady, single man without dependants can 
even save. 

^ From this time a slow transformation began to come over 
Etienne. A certain instinctive care for his appearance and for 
the refinements of life, which had been overlaid by poverty, 
now came to the surface, and he bought some good quality 
clothes and smart shoes. This at once put him in a leading 
position, and all the village looked up to him. He tasted the 
joys of satisfied vanity and drank the headj’^ wine of growing 
popularity - it filled him with pride to think that, young as he 
was, and so recently only an unskilled labourer, he was now at 
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the bead of the others aiid in a position to command, and this 
encouraged still more his dreams of the commg revolution in 
which he was destined to play a part His face changed its ex- 
pression and assumed a look of preoccupation with weighty 
affairs, he liked the sound of his own voice, and his growing 
ambition inflamed h s theories and inspired liim with militant 
ideas. 

But autumn was now well advanced and the October frosts 
had turned tlie little gardens brown No longer did pit-boys 
lay girls on shed roofs behind the scraggy lilac bushes, no- 
thing was left now but winter vegetables - cabbages jewelled 
with hoar-fi ost, leeks, and pickling vegetables Once again the 
lains lashed the red tiles, hlled the u ater-butts, swished like 
toirents down the gutters Stoves were never let out in the 
houses and, piled up with coal, filled the rooms with acrid 
fumes Another season of grinding po\erty was at hand 

On one of the fiist frosty nights m October Ltienne, his 
mmd still over-active from the talk downstairs, could not get 
to sleep He had watched Catherine slip into bed and blow out 
the candle. She seemed veiy worked up too, and had one of her 
fits of modesty when she huriied so clumsily that she showed 
more than usual She lay still as death in the darkness, but he 
could tell that she was not asleep any more than he was, and 
thinking of him just as he was thinking of hti, and this silent 
communication between them had ncvei been so discjuic ting. 
Minutes went by without the slightest movement from eithei , 
until their breathmg became awkwaid despite tlieir efloits to 
hold It in Twice he was on the point of getting up and taking 
her It was ridiculous for them both to be wanting each other 
so much and not to satisfy that want 1 hen why should they go 
on sulking in spite of themselves^ Ihc children were asleep 
and she was willing now, at once he was certain she was ex- 
pecting him, choking with desire, that she would crush him in 
her arms, silently, with teeth clenched Nearly an hour went 
by. He did not go and take her, she did not turn over for fear 
of calling him. The longer they lived side by side, the higher 
there aios^' between tlieni a barrier of modest feelings, re- 
pugnancu s, mo delicate sentiments of friendship which they 
could not ha\e txplained even to themselves. 
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O H, by the way,’ said Maheude to her mail, ' as you are going 
into Montsou for your wages, bring me back a pound of coffee 
and a kilo of sugar, will you ? ' 

He was sewing up one of his shoes to save taking it to the 
cobbler’s. 

‘All right,' he said, without looking up. 

‘I should like to ask you to go to tlie butcher’s as well.... 
What about a bit of veal } We haven’t seen any for such a long 
time.’ 

This time he did look up. 

‘You must think I’m going to draw hundreds and thou- 
sands It’s a short fortnight, with their bloody idea of con- 

stantly stopping work.’ 

They both fell silent. It was after lunch on a Saturday at the 
end of October. Alleging that pay-day disorganized work, the 
Company had once again held up output in all the pits. Panic- 
stricken at the growing industrial crisis and anxious not to in- 
crease its already heavy stock, it seized the slightest pretext 
for forcing its ten thr^usand employees into idleness. 

‘You know fitienne will be expecting you at Rasseneur’s,' 
went on Maheude. ‘Take him along with you, he will be 
sharper than you at figuring it all out if they dock some of your 
hours.’ 

He nodded. 

‘ And have a word with those gentlemen about your father. 
The doctor is hand in glove with the manager. The doctor's 
wrong, isn’t he, Grandad, and you can Kill woik, can't you?' 

For ten days old Bonnemort had been tied to his chair, 
being numb in the paws, as he put it. She had to repeat her 
question and he growled back: 

‘Of course I shall work. You aren't finished because you’ve’ 
got gammy legs. It’s all a tale they've made up so as to do me 
out of my hundred and eighty franc pension.' 

Maheude thought of the old man's forty sous that he might 
never bring in again, and uttered a cry of distress: 
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'God! we shall all be dead soon if it goes on like this.' 

‘When you're dead you aren't hungry,' said Maheu. 

He put some nails in his shoes and made up his mind to set 
off'. Village Two Hundred and Forty would not be paid before 
about four, the men were in no hurry, but hung about and 
dawdled oft' one by one, followed by their wives begging them 
to come straight back. Many of them asked them to do errands 
on purpose to prevent their dallying about in pubs. 

Etienne was at Rasseneur’s because of the news. There were 
disturbing rumours abroad, the Company was said to be more 
and more dissatisfied with the timbering. Workmen were 
being crushingly fined and a conflict seemed inevitable. But in 
reality all that was only the surface dispute, and under the sur- 
there were other more complicated issues, hidden and 
.serioiiS ones. 

Just f Li(n;:ie caiih* in, one of his mates, who had come in 
for a drink on Ills way l)ack from Montsou, was saying that a 
notice ha.] hecn [-uc up in the cashier's office, but lie was not 
sere what it was all about. Another came in, and then a 
third, - t.d each one told a cliff'erent story. But clearly the Corn- 
pan V iui'* coPf'e to some decision. 

■ Whu do you tlfink about itr’ Etienne asked Souvarine, 
joininy at a at whk'h llie sole 'drink' was a packet of 
•tobao':^. . 

L'ouvidi.v. his tunc and finished rolling a cigarette, 

^ay ic ’ e.’-'Y hj foresee, d'hey mean to drive you to 
den .Tatioji ' 

He was the only one wlii arltMf enough intciligence to ana- 
lyse the situauotj, whiCn lie explained in his (juiet way. The 
Company had Veen hi» - ti e crisi.s and had to cut expenses or 
go under; ap ' of rr m i \ - th ' workers who would have to 
*^ighten their*: cl us. The would knock bits off' their 

W-ges on S ' * prv.tei:t or ’ ince most of the factories 

w^r 'die, o h bee*' pihng i* ]r, he yards for two months 
n tod 0-e Cornpiuiy liad n-: shut down as well for fear 
of e tr ' his ' fleet on fl'c planr, it was thinking out a middle 
ccii s - ik- pe rhaps - Iro'. whieh its miners would 
emei: ->eai'j - -zw't paid. ;,rid finally it was worried 

'boi;t t*.», V t / eWnt fend» whirh was regarded as a threat 
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that a strike would remove, because it would be used ujj^" 
while it was still small. 

Rasscneur had sat down by fitienne, and the two of them 
listened with a horrified expression. As there was nobody now 
but Madame Rasscneur sitting at the counter, they could 
talk openly. 

'How ridiculous!' said the publican. 'What would be the 
point of all that.^ The Company has nothing to gain from a 
strike, nor have the men. Much better come to an under- 
standing.' 

It was very prudent. Rasseneur was always for reasonable 
claims. Now that his former lodger’s popularity had grown so 
fast, he even overdid his theory of progress through the 
strictly possible, saying that if you wanted everything at once 
you got nothing at all. His fat, jolly, bceiy-lookmg exterior 
concealed a growing jealousy, aggravated by tlie falling off of 
his trade, for the miners of he Voreu.< not coming in so 
often now to drink and listen td him Sonietimes he even went 
so far as to stand up for the ("omp- ‘‘v, tnrgeUing his resent- 
ment at having been sacked. 

'So you're against a striker' Midmic Rasseneur said to 
him from the counter. 

And as he was answering ves wuii considerable energy, she 
cut him short. 

'Well, you've got no gut > l/*t these gentlemen speak.' 

fitienne looked thouglitfuliN into llie beer she ha 1 served 
him, and then raised his head. 

‘No, everything our tVknd has said is quite possible, and 
we shall have to make up -ur minds to have this strike if we 

are forced into it Pluclun t has written some sound sense 

about it. He is opposed to a strike, too, because the worker 
suffers as much as the employer and nothing definite comes out 
of it. Only he thinks it is an excellent chance to make our men* 
decide to go into this affair of his. Here js his letter.' 

The truth was that Pluchart, bitterly disappoiiuod by the 
susp’cious attitude of the Montsoii miners towards the Inter- 
national, hoped that they would join in a boJy if they were 
forced by a dispute to fight the Company. In spite of his efforts, 
Etienne had not succeeded in disposing of a single member- 
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ship card, though it was true that he had put the best of his 
canvassing into his provident fund, which was much better 
supported But this fund was still so small that it would soon 
be exhausted, as Souvaiine said, and then the strikers would 
inevitably join the Workers' Association so that their bi others 
m all countries could come to their rescue 
‘How mu(h have jcm got^^' asked Rasscneur 
'Barely thiee thousand liaiics,' answered Lticnne, 'and you 
know the Administi ation sent for me the day before } esterday 
Oh yes, they au ahvajs \ciy polite, they icpeated that they 
do not seek to pi event then workmen fiorn setting up a le- 
serve fund But I gathered that they wanted to (ontiol it 
themselves In any ease wc shall have a jutched l)attlc ovei 
that ' 

The publican had begun walking up and down, whistling 
scornfully T hiee thousand francs f What the hell do you think 
anyone can do with that^ It wouldn t provide hicad for six 
days, and as lor relying on forcigneis, people living in Eng- 
land, you might |ust as well he down and sw dlow youi own 
tongue No, this idea of a stiikc was lust too sill\ 

Then lor the fust time bittei words wcie ex( hanged be- 
tween these two men who, in then common haticd of capital- 
ism, usually ended up in agreement 

‘Well, and what do yon say''' 1 ticniu again asked 
Souvarine 

He answered with his usual scornful tcim 
‘ Strikes ? Baldci dash ^ ' 

An angry silence followed, and then he went on softly 
‘ If It amuses you, I don t really sa> no \ strike ruins some 
and kills ofFothcis, and that is always so much cleared away 
Only at that rate it would take a good thousand years to re- 
new the world Why don't you begin by blowing up this 
piison in which you are all dying?’ 

He waved his delicate hand towards the open door through 
which the buildings of Le Voieux could be seen T hen he was 
interrupted by an unforeseen sensation Poland, the fat tame 
rabbit, who had ventui ed abroad, came hurtling back, chased 
with stones by a gang of pit-boys She was mad with fright 
and came for refuge against his legs, ears down and tail up, 
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and scratched him, imploring him to pick her up. He laid her 
on his lap, covered her with both hands, and fell into the kind 
of reverie that always came over him when stroking her soft, 
warm fur. 

Almost at the same time Maheu came in. He would not have 
anything to drink, despite polite solicitations from Madame 
Rasscneur, who sold her beer as though she were graciously 
presenting it. fitiennehad already jumped to his feet and they 
went oft' together to Montsou. 

On the Company's paydays Montsou wore a bank-holiday 
look, like fine Sundays when there was a fair. A multitude of 
miners came in from all the villages. As the cashier's office 
was v ery small, they preferred to stand about in groups on the 
pavement outside, and the constantly changing queue blocked 
the roadway. Hawkers took advantage of such a chance and 
set up their stalls, even displaying pottery and cooked meats. 
But it was more particularly the pubs and caf(6s that made a 
good thing of it; before being paid the miners drowned their 
impatience at the counters, and they went back to christen 
their pay as soon as it was in their pockets. And it was only the 
sensible ones who did not go on and finish the good work at 
the Volcan. 

As Maheu and Etienne threaded tlieir way through the 
groups, they were coi clous of an atmospliere of growing re- 
butment. i'here w^as none of the usual carefree drawing of 
money and spending at pubs. Fists were being clenched and 
\ iolent language was flying from moutli to mouth. 

'So it’s true, then.^' Maheu asked Chaval whom Ije met in 
front of Piquette's. 'They've done the dirty on us?* 

But Chaval merely growled with rage, casting a sidelong 
glance at Etienne. Since the new contracts he had joined up 
with anotlier team, and was more and more jealous of the new 
man, this stranger who set himself up as a leader and whose 
boots the whole village was now licking, so he said. It was all 
intensified by a lovers' quarrel, for now he never took Cathe-. 
rine behind the slag-heap at Requillart without accusing her 
in disgusting language of sleeping with her mother's lodger 
and then, in a new burst of desire, he would half kill her with 
caresses. 
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Is Ih0"tur-1 fot* vWfeux now?' 

He n'xided ^pd iumed away, and the two men decided to go 
tlie yard. 

casliier's was a saisal! rectangular room divided 
tkfo t*vo by a or six miners v^^cre waiting on 

tench»;s along tlie vvJls, while the cashier and his clerk were 
jl^ying another who was standing, cap in hand, at the window. 
'Ji yellcv notice Ii?d been put up over the left-hand bench 
it otood out fresh against the smoke-grimed plaster wall. 
Since first thing in the morning a continuous line of men had 
moving pas^ n T^'cy came in in twos and threes, stood 
there and then went out without a word, slirugging their 
shoulders as though a new burden had been laid on tlieir backs. 

Two men were standing in front of the notice, a young one 
with a square, pugnacious head, and a very lean old man 
whose face was expressionless with age. Neitlier could read, 
but the young one's lips were spelling out the words, wlule 
the old one stared blankly. Many of them came in like this just 
to look, without understanding. 

'You read us that,' said Maheu, wjio was not very good at 
reading cither. 

So fitienne began to out the poster. It was a notice 
from the Company to the miners in all pits, informing them 
that, in view of the lack of attention paid to timbering and as 
it was tired of inflicting useless fines, it had decided to intro- 
duce a new system of payment for coal-getting. Henceforth 
timbering would be paid for separately, by the cubic metre of 
wood taken do'vn and used, with due regard to the quantity 
necessary for good work. The price per tub of coal extracted 
would of course be lowered from fifty to forty centimes, but 
taking into account the character of the seam and the distance 
from pit-bottom. Then followed a very obscure calculation in- 
tended to establish that this cut of ten centimes would be 
exactly balanced by the payment for timbering. Furthermore, 
the Company pointed out that in order to give everybody time 
to work out for himself the advantages of this new method of 
payment, it did not propose to apply it until Monday, 1st 
December. 
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'Must yolfiltekd so loud over there?' shouted the cashier- 
'We can't hear ourselves speak!' 

fitienne ignored the observation and went on w t his read- 
ing. But his voice was shaking, and when he had finiarfied they 
all went on staring at the notice. The old man and the young 
one still seemed to be waiting for something, but in the end 
they went off, looking crushed. 

'God Almighty!' muttered Maheu. 

He and Etienne had sat down. While the procession went 
on filing past the yellow notice, they lowered their heads and 
concentrated on arithmetic. What did the Company take them 
for ? The timbering would never make up the ten centimes cut 
per tub. The most they could make would be eight centimes, 
and that meant that the Company was doing them out of two, 
apart from the time careful work would take. So that was what 
the Company was up to, a disguised wage-cut! They were 
economizing out of the miners' pockets. 

' God Almighty I ' repeated Maheu, looking up, ' if we accept 
this we are bloody fools 1 ’ 

By now the window was free and he went up to be paid. 
Only the contractors went to get the money, and then they 
shared it out amongst their men, which saved time. 

' Maheu and team,' said the clerk, 'Filonniere seam, number 
seven face.' 

He consulted the lists, which were made up from the books 
in which tlic deputies entered the number of tubs per team per 
day. Then he rej)eated : 

‘ Maheu and team, Filonniere seam, number seven face. A 
hundred and thirty-five francs.' 

The cashier paid it out. 

‘Excuse me, sir,' stammered the collier, aghast, ‘are you 
sure there isn't some mistake?’ 

He stood looking at the paltry sum, without picking it up, 
and he felt a shudder run down to his heart. He certainly had 
expected a bad fortnight's pay, but it could not be as low as 
this unless he had miscalculated. When he had paid out their 
shares to Zacharie and fitienne and the other man who had re- 
placed Chaval, he would have at the most fifty francs left for 
himself, his father, Catherine and Jeanlin. 
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^No, no, there's no mistaker answered the^cashier. 'You 
have to deduct two Sundays and four rest days. That leaves 
you nine working days.’ 

Mahew followed this calculation and totted up under his 
breath: nine days gave him about thirty francs, eighteen for 
Catherine, nine for Jeanlin. It was true that old Bonnemort 
had only put in three days. But all the same if you added 
ninety for Zacharie and the two others, it surely made more 
than that. 

'And don't forget the fines,' went on the clerk. 'Twenty 
francs fine for defective timbering.' 

Maheu raised his hands in despair. Twenty francs fine and 
four days idle ! That made it right, then. To think that he had 
taken as much as a hundred and fifty for a fortnight when old 
Bonnemort was working and Zacharie had not yet set up 
house ! 

'Are you going to take it or not? Make up your mind!' 
shouted the cashier impatiently. 'Can't you see there's some- 
body else waiting ? If you don't want it you've only got to say 1 ' 

As Maheu was preparing to take up the money in his big, 
trembling hand, the clerk called him back. 

'Just a minute, I've got your name here. Toussaint Maheu, 
aren't you ? The secretary wants to see you. Go in, he's alone.' 

The dazed workman found himself in an office furnished in 
old mahogany and faded green repp. For five minutes he 
listened while the secretary, a tall, pale-faced gentleman, 
talked to him over the papers on his desk, without getting up. 
But the buzzing in his ears prevented his taking^ what was 
said. He gathered that it was about his father, whose retire- 
ment was to be considered at a pension of a hundred and fifty 
francs . . . fifty-eight years of age with fifty years' service. * 
Then he thought the secretary's voice hardened. It was a re- 
primand. He was accused of taking part in politics, there was 
a reference to his lodger and the provident fund, and finally 
he was advised not to get himself mixed up in such non- 
SCTise, for he was one of the best workmen in the mine. He 
. Granted to protest, but could only find disconnected words, 

• Zola’s French text gives fifty and forty respectively. Clearly this is 
a mistake. In h. Cl he is fifty-eight. His son, Maheu, is forty-two. 

* 
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feverishly twisted his cap in his fingers and beat a retreat^ 
stammering: 

'Certainly sir I assure you, sir . 

Back outside with fitienne, who was waiting, he exploded. 

‘ What a bloody coward I am, I should have answered him 
back! Not enough money to buy bread, and insults thrown ini 
Yes, you're the one he's got his knife into. He said the village 
was being poisoned. For Christ's sake, what's to be done? 
Bow down under it and say thank you, I suppose. He's right, 
it's the wisest thing.' 

Maheu relapsed into silence, torn between rage and fear, 
fitienne was lost in gloomy thought. Once again they were 
threading their way between groups of men blocking the road. 
The general exasperation was growing, the exasperation of 
normally placid folk with no violent gestures, like the mutter- 
ing of distant thunder brooding and terrible over tliis sullen 
mass. Some of those who could count had worked it out, and 
the news about the two centimes made by the Company on 
timbering w'as flying round and turning the heads of the most 
stolid. But above all there was general fury at this disastrous 
pay-day, the revolt of the hungry against unemployment and 
fines. Already there was nothing to eat, what was to become 
of them if wages went down again? There were loud recrimi- 
nations in tlie pubs, and men's throats were so parched with 
anger that the little money they had been paid was left on the 
counters. 

All the way home Etienne and Maheu never said a word. 
When the latter came in, Maheude, who was alone with the 
children, saw at once that he was empty-handed. 

' Well, you're a nice one 1 ' she said. ‘ What about my coffee 
and sugar and meat? A bit of vCal wouldn’t have ruined you! ' 

He made no reply, trying to fight down his emotion. Then 
the heavy face of this man, hardened by toil in the pits, sud-^ 
denly twisted up in despair, big tears filled his eyes and ran 
down in a hot stream. He fell in a heap on to a chair and cried 
like a child, flinging the fifty francs on the table. 

'Look,' he sobbed, 'that's what I've brought you.... That, 
for all our work I ' 

Maheude looked at Etienne who was plunged in gloomy 
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silence; and then she also began to weep. How can you feed 
nine for a fortnight on fifty francs? Her eldest had left them 
and the old man had lost the use of his legs : it would soon 
mean death for tliem all. Alzire flung herself on her mother's 
neck, terrified at seeing her cry. Estelle was yelling, L^nore 
and Henri sobbing. 

And soon the same cry of distress was going up from the 
whole village. The men had come back and every home was 
oewailing this disastrous fortnight's pay. Doors opened and 
women came out, shouting as though the cramped space in- 
doors were too confined for their lamentations. It w^as drizz- 
iing, but they did not even feel that as they held but their hands 
and showed each other their money. 

"Look, that's what they gave him. A bleeding mockery, 
that's w'hat it is ! ’ 

"But what about me? I can't even pay for the fortnight's 
bread, let alone anything else.' 

‘And me! just you work it out. I shall have to sell my 
underclothes.' 

Maheude had come out like the others. A group formed 
round la Levaque who was bellowing loudest of all, for her 
drunkard of a husband had not come back at all, and she 
guessed that his wages, big or little, would melt away at the 
Volcan. Philom^jne was lying in wait for Maheu before Zacharie 
could have a chance to break into his. The only one who re- 
mained fairly calm was Pierronne, l)ut then that sneak of a 
Pierron always managed, God knows how, to get more 
hours entered in the deputy's book than any of his mates. But 
Ma Brul6 thought this a mean trick on her son-in-law's part 
and she was with the demonstrators, standing lean and erect 
in the middle of the group, brandishing her fist towards Mont- 
sou. 

‘And to think,' she screamed, without naming the Henne- 
beaus, " that this morning I saw their maid sail by in a carriage ! 
Yes, their cook in a carriage and pair, off to Marchiennes to 
buy some fish, 1 bet!' 

A clamour arose, and a fresh burst of oaths. The idea of the 
servant in her white apron taken to the market of the neigh- 
bouring town in her employers' carriage filled them with in- 
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dignation. When workers were dying of 8tarvatibh."^tliej|r^ 
had to have fish just the same? Perhaps Aey wouldn't always' 
be eating fish, for the turn of the poor would come. And in this 
cry of revolt the ideas sown by fitienne sprang up and^ 
flowered. They were impatient to see the promised golden 
age, in a hurry for their share of happiness beyond this horizon* 
of poverty hemming them in like a tomb. The injustice of it 
all was getting too great, and now that the bread was being 
taken out of their mouths they would end up by demanding 
their rights. The women especially would have liked to batter 
their way at once into the dream city of progress where there 
would be no more poor. It was now nearly dark and raining 
hard, but still they filled the village with their wailing, in the 
midst of crowds of screaming children. 

In the Avantage that night they took the decision to strike. 
Rasseneur had given up resisting and Souvarine accepted it as 
a first step. £ticnne summed up the situation in a word: if the 
Company really wanted a strike, the Company would get a 
strike. 


1:53 

A WEEK passed, ana work went on in gloom and suspicion as 
the expected conflict drew nearer. 

The next fortnight's money for the Maheus looked like 
being smaller still, and for all her moderation and common- 
sense Maheude was becoming more embittered. And now her 
daughter Catherine had taken it into her head to stay out aB 
one night ! The next day she had come back from this escapade 
so knocked up and ill that she had not br*t n able to go to work, 
but cried and said it w asn't her fault but that Chaval had kept 
her, threatening to beat lier if she ran away. Chaval was now 
mad with jealousy, and wanted to prevent her from going back 
into fitienne's bed where, he declared, lie knew her family puf. 
her. Maheude was furious, forbade her daughter ever to see 
such a brute again and talked of going into Montsou herself to 
box his ears. But in any case it was a day lost, and now that 
she had a lover the girl did not want a change. 
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Two days later there was another fuss. On Monday and 
Tuesday Jeanlin, who they supposed was quietly working in 
, Le Voreux, ran off and went on a spree in the marshes and in 
the forest’ of Vandame, with B6bert and Lydie. It was he who 
was the instigator, and nobody ever knew what robberies they 
had committed or wUat precocious vice they had been up to. 
He received a heavy punishment; his mother thrashed him out 
on the pavement in the presence of all the terrified children of 
the village. The idea of such a thing ! Children of hers, who 
had cost money ever since they were bom, and ought now to 
be bringing some in ! In this outburst lurked the memory of 
her own hard childhood, hereditary poverty making of each 
child in the litter a future breadwinner. 

That morning, when the men and the girl set off for the pit, 
Maheude sat up in bed and called to Jeanlin: 

"And mind, if you start that again, 5 ^ou little demon, Til take 
the skin off your bottom.' 

The work was difficult at Maheu's new pitch. At this point 
the Filonniere seam narrowed down so much that the colliers 
were wedged between wall and roof and grazed their elbows 
while working. In addition to that it was very w^et, and every 
hour they were afraid of a rush of water, one of those sudden 
torrents that burst rocks asunder and sweep men away. On the 
previous day fitienne, pulling his pick out after a heavy blow, 
had received a jet of water in the face, from a spring; but it had 
been a false alarm and had merely made the work wetter and 
more unhealthy. He hardly ever thought now about possible 
, accidents, but worked on with his mates, oblivious of danger. 

, They lived in fire-damp witliout even noticing the weight 
■ ^J)ressing on their eyelids and the cobwebby veil it left on the 
' lashes. Sometimes they thought about it when the lamps 
\ burned pale and blue, and then a miner would put his ear to the 
seam and listen to the little noise of the gas, a noise like air- 
bubbles sizzling through each crack. But the constant threat 
was falls of rock, for apart from inadequate timbering (always 
bodged up in a hurry), the earth itself was unstable, being 
liaturated with water. 

Three times in one day Maheu had to make them strengthen 
the timbering. It was half past two and they were on the point 
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of knocking off. fitienne was lying on his side, finishihg iSoii 
loosening of a block, when a distant roar of thunder shook the 
whole mine. 

‘What's up?' he called, leaving his pick so as to liijten. 

He thought the whole gallery had fallen in behind him. 

But already Maheu was sliding down the sloping coal-face, 
saying: 

‘ A fall ! Quick, quick ! ' 

They all tumbled down as fast as they could, moved by a 
common impulse to help their brothers. In the deathly silence 
that had ensued, their lamps bobbed up and down as they ran 
in single file along the passages with their backs bent double 
as though they were galloping on all fours. Without slacken- 
ing speed tliey exchanged rapid questions and answers : where.^ 
at the cutting face, perhaps? no, it came from lower down! 
more likely the haulage. When they reached the chimney they 
plunged down one on top of the other, heedless of bruises. 

Jeanlin,with his skin still smarting from yesterday's hiding, 
liad not dodged the pit that day. He trotted along barefoot be- 
hind his train, shutting the ventilation doors one by one, and 
sometimes, when he felt there was no danger of meeting a 
deputy, he clambered up on the last tub, which was prohibited 
for fear of his going to sleep. But the best fun came every time 
the train pulled up on a loop to let another pass, when he 
would go up to the front and join Egbert, who held the reins. 
He would steal up softly without his lamp and give his chum 
a good pinch or think out some evil monkey tricks, his yellow 
hair, big ears, and pointed face lit up by little green eyes that 
shone in the dark. Unhealthily precocious, he seemed to have 
the mysterious intelligence and bodily skill of a human foetus 
reverting to its animal origins. 

In the afternoon Mouque brought Batdille along to do his 
turn with the pit-boys, and as the horse was blowing hard in 
a siding Jeanlin, who had slipped up to Egbert, asked: 

‘What's up with the old crock, stopping short like that? 
He'll make me break my legs.' 

Egbert could not answer, for he had to hold in Bataille who 
was getting lively as another train was coming. The horse had 
recognized from far off the scent of his friend Trompette, for 
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whom he had felt great affectiori ever since he had seen him 
unloaded at pit-bottom. It was like the tender pity of an aged 
philosopher anxious to comfort a young friend by instilling 
into hin some of his own patient resignation; for Trompette 
could noi get used to it, and pulled his train unwillingly with 
lowered head, still blinded by the darkness and always fretting 
for the sunlight. So every time Bataille met him he stretched 
out his neck, snorted and gave him an encouraging lick. 

'God's truth!' swore Bebert, 'they're at it again, sucking 
each otl'ier's skins!' 

Then, when Trompette had gone, he answered the question 
about Bataille: 

'He's a knowing old devil When he stops like that it is 

because he can sense trouble ahead, some stones or a hole. 
And doesn't he look after himself! He doesn't mean to break 
any bones. I don't know what's come over him today when he 
passes that door. He keeps pushing it and standing stock still. 
... Have you noticed anything.^' 

'No,' said Jeanlin, 'except that there's plenty of water. It's 
up to my knees.' 

The train moved off again. But on the next journey Bataille, 
having pushed open the ventilation door with his head, once 
again refused to go on and stood whinnying and trembling. 
When he did make up his mind he dashed off like lightning. 

Jeanlin had stayed behind to shut the door. He stooped 
down to look at the pool in which he was standing, then raised 
his lamp and saw that the timbers had shifted because of the 
continual dripping of a spring. Just at that moment a collier, 
called Berloque but nicknamed Chicot, was coming back from 
the coal-face, being in a hurry to go home to his wife who was 
having a baby. He stopped as well to look at the timbering. 
Suddenly, just as the boy was going to run on to catch up his 
train, there was an apjxilling crash and the fall buried man and 
boy. 

There was a long silence. The draught caused by the fall 
raised a cloud of dust in the galleries which blinded and choked 
the miners who were rushing dowm in all directions from the 
most distant workings, and their bobbing lamps dimly lit a 
stampede of black figures like moles in their runs. Another lot 
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of men from the further coal-faces weter<m"fhe other side of the 
fall, which had completely stopped up the gallery. It was at 
once clear that the roof had collapsed for a dozen metres at the 
most. The damage was not serious at all. But then a dying 
groan came from beneath the heap of rubble, and a pang of 
grief gripped their hearts. 

Egbert had left his train and rushed up shouting; 

'Jeanlin is under there! Jeanlin is under there!' 

At the very same moment Maheu tumbled out of the chim- 
ney witli Zacharie and fitienne. In his wild despair he could 
only utter a stream of oaths : 

‘Christ Almighty! Christ Almighty! Clirist Almighty!' 

Catherine, Lydie, and Mouquette had rushed up too, and be- 
gan to sob and howd with terror in this awful scene of de- 
struction, made even worse by the darkness. The men tried to 
stop them, but they were hysterical by now, and each groan 
from the victims made them scream louder. 

Richomme, the deputy, had come at full speed but was very 
upset that neither Negrel, the engineer, nor Dansaert was in 
the pit. He put his ear to the fallen rocks and listened, then 
said that the sounds could not come from a child. There was a ^ 
man under there, for certain. Maheu had already called Jean- 
lin a score of times, but there was not a sound. The child must„ 
liave been crushed to a^ath. 

But the monotonous groaning went on and on. They called 
to the dying man, asking him his name, but the only answer 
was the same groan. 

Richomme had already organized the rescue work. ‘ Make 
haste,' he kept on saying; ‘we can talk afterwards.' 

The miners attacked the fall from both ends with picks and ^ 
shovels. Chaval worked without a word beside Maheu and 
fitienne, while Zacharie saw to clearing away the earth. The 
time for knocking oft' had come and gone, nobody had had any 
food, but you didn’t go oft' to have your supper when comrades 
were in peril. It did occur to them, however, that they would 
be Wf.rried in the village if nobody came up, and it was sug- 
gested that the women should be sent home. Neither Catherine 
nor Mouquette, noi even Lydie, would budge, however, for 
the need to know kept them rooted there, and they helped with 
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^ clearing. And so Levaque undertook to take the news of 
the landslip and explain that it was just an accident that was 
being put right. It was nearly four o'clock; in less than an 
hour the miners had done a day’s work, and already half of the 
fallen earth would have been cleared away had there not been 
a fresh fall from the i oof. Maheu worked on in such a frenzy 
of determination that he refused with a terrible gesture when 
somebody offered to relieve him for a moment. 

*Mind how you go!’ said Richomme. 'We’re nearly 
through . . . you might finish them oft ! ’ 

Yes, the groaning was becoming more and more distinct. 
It was this continuous groaning that guided tlie men in their 
work, and now it seemed to come from right under their picks. 
It suddenly stopped. 

They all felt the icy touch of death pass by in the darkness, 
and silently looked at each other and shivered. Then again 
they dug away, soaked in sweat and their muscles strained to 
breaking-point. A foot came into sight, and then they cleared 
the debris away with their hands, freeing the other limbs one 
by one. The head had not been damaged. The light of the 
lamps fell on it and the name of Chicot was passed back. He 
was still warm. His spine had been broken by a rock. 

"Wrap him up and put him on a tub,' ordered the deputy. 
"And now for the kid, and look sharp about it!' 

Maheu struck one last blow and a hole appeared ; they were 
through to the men digging from the othei' end. I'hey called 
out that they had just found Jeanlin unconscious, with both 
legs broken, but still breathing. His father carried him in his 
arms, and through clenched teeth all he could mutter was 
"Christ Almighty!' to express his grief, whilst Catherine and 
the other girls began moaning again. 

A procession soon formed. Egbert had brought back Bataille 
and harnessed him to two tubs: in the first lay the body of 
Chicot, held steady by ^Itienne, and in the second sat Maheu 
with Jeanlin lying unconscious in his lap, wrapped in a bit of 
cloth from a ventilation door. They set off' at a walking pace. 
'On each tub a lamp was burning like a red star. There followed 
a long line of miners, some fifty shadowy forms in single file. 
They had now given in to fatigue and were dragging them- 
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selves along, slipping in the mud, like a mournful henf 
cattle stricken with the murrain. It took nearly half an hour to 
reach pit-bottom, for this underground funeral procession 
seemed to wind on for ever through wandering, branching, 
twisting galleries. 

At pit-^bottom Richomme, who had gone on ahead, had 
ordered an empty cage to be kept ready. Pierron at onOC 
packed in the two tubs, Maheu in one with his injured child 
his knees, whilst in the other fitienne had to hold Chicot'S 
body in his arms to keep it steady. The rest piled into the othte- 
decks and the ( age went up. It took two minutes. The water 
streaming from the lining felt icy cold and they all looked up 
impatiently for daylight to appear. 

Fortunately the boy who had been sent for Dr Vander- 
haghen had found him and brought him at once. Jeanlin and the 
dead man were carried into the deputies' room, where there 
was always a big fire burning from one end of the year to the 
other. A row of pails full of warm water for foot-washing wafl' 
put on one side, two mattresses were spread on the floor, and 
the man and child laid on them. Only Maheu and Etienne went 
in. Outside stood a crowd of haulage girls, colliers and boys, 
talking in hushed voices. 

The doctor took oi look at Chicot and said: 

‘He's done for! You can wash him.' 

Two chargehands stripped and sponged down this coal^-- 
black corpse, filthy with the sweat of toil. 

‘Nothing wrong with his head,' went on the doctor, kneel* 
ing on Jeanlin's mattress. ‘Chest's all right, too — Ah, 
his legs that have caught it.' i 

He undressed the child himself, unfastening his cap, pulling 
down his trousers and lifting off his shin: with the skill of a 
nurse. And the pathetic little body came into view, as tliin as, 
an insect's, soiled with black dust and yellow earth and mottled 
with bloody stains. It was impossible to see anything; he had^ 
to be washed as well. The sponging seemed to make him thin- 
ner than ever, his flesh was so pallid and transparent that this‘ 
bones showed through. It was pitiful to see this last decadent* 
specimen of a race of starving toilers, this mere wisp of suffer^ 
ing, half crushed b^ the rocks. When he had been cleaned, thf^ 
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bruises on his thighs showed: two red patches on the white 
skin. 

Jeanlin came out of his faint and moaned. Maheu stood at 
the foot of the mattress, with his arms hanging loose, looking 
at him, the tears running down his checks. 

‘Are you the father.?' said the doctor, looking up. ‘There's 
no need to cry, you can sec he's not dead. Give me a hand in- 
stead.' 

He diagnosed two simple fractures. But the right leg was 
disquieting: it might have to be amputated. 

At that moment N^grel, the engineer, and Dansaert, who 
had at last been told, came in with Richomme. The former 
listened to the deputy's tale and then burst out in exaspera- 
tion: always this blasted timbering! hadn't he repeated a hun- 
dred times that men would be left down tliere dead.? and then 
these brutes talked about going on strike if tlicy were forced 
to make their timbering a bit more safe! And the worst of it 
was that the Company would now have to pay for the damage. 
Monsieur Hennebeau would be pleased ! 

‘Who is it.?' he asked Dansaert, who was standing silently 
by the body, wliich was being wrapped in a sheet. 

‘Chicot, one of our best workmen,' answered the overman. 
‘He has three children Poor de\ il ! ' 

Dr Vanderhaghen stipulated that Jeanlin should be trans- 
ported home at once. It was striking six and already getting 
dark, and it would be a good idea to take the corpse as well ; 
the engineer gave orders for liorses to be put to the van and a 
stretcher to be brought. The injured child was put on the 
stretcher and the dead man, on his mattress, was packed into 
the van. 

The girls were still waiting outside the door, talking to 
some of the miners who had stayed behind to see. When the 
door of the deputies' room opened again, they were all silent. 
A new procession was formed, first tlie van, then the stretcher, 
with the onlookers bringing up the rear. They moved out of 
the yard and slowly climbed the steep road up to the village. 
The first chilly days of November had stripped the vast plain, 
and night was slowly covering it like a shroud falling from the 
ashen sky. 
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fitienne suggested in a whisper to Maheu that Catherine 
should be sent on ahead to warn Maheude and soften the blow, 
and the grief-stricken father, following the stretcher, nodded 
his agreement. The girl ran on as fast as she could, for they 
were nearly there. But already the van, that dreaded black box, 
had been sighted, and women were rushing out into the street, 
three or four of them running about distraught and bare- 
headed. Soon there were thirty, then fifty, all gripped by the 
same terror. So there was somebody killed ? Who ? Levaque's 
story had reassured them at first, but it liad now thrown them 
into an exaggerated nightmare of dread: it was no longer one 
man who had perished, but ten, and the van was going to 
bring them back one by one. 

Catherine had found her mother tortured by forebodings, 
and before she could stammer out more than a word the former 
said: 

‘ Dad is dead ! ' 

The girl protested in vain, mentioning Jeanlin, but Ma- 
heude had rushed off without listening. Seeing the van come 
out opposite the church, she grew pale and faint. Women 
stood on their doorsteps craning their necks in speechless 
horror, whilst others ran after the procession trembling with 
anxiety to see at which house it would stop. 

The van went by, an^, Maheude saw Maheu walking behind 
with the stretcher. When they set the stretcher down outside 
her door and she saw Jeanlin alive but with broken legs, she 
had such a violent reaction that she nearly choked with rage, 
and stammered dry-eyed; 

'That’s how it is ! They cripple our children now ! Both legs, 
my God ! What do they think I can do with him ? ' 

‘ Now, now, shut up ! ' said Dr Vanderhaghen, Jio had come 
to bandage Jeanlin. ‘ Would you ratlier he had stayed down 
there ? ' 

But Maheude grew more and more frenzied, while Alzire, 
L^nore, and Henri wailed. While helping to take the patient 
upsta Vs and giving the doctor what he needed, she cursed her 
fate, asking where they expected her to find the money to feed 
invalids. As if the old man wasn’t enough, now the kid had 
lost his legs as well ! And she went on and on, while other cries 
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and lam^tations came ffom a nearby house: Chicot's wife and 
children were weeping over his body. It was now quite dark, 
and gloomy stillness had fallen over the village, only broken 
by these bitter wailings. The exhausted miners were at last 
eating their supper. 

Three weeks went by. They had been able to-avoid amputa- 
tion. Jeanlin would keep both his legs, but would always be 
lame. After an enquiry the Company had resigned itself to an 
award of fifty francs. It had also promised to find the little 
cripple a surface job as soon as he was fit again. Nevertheless 
it meant that they were poorer than ever, for the shock had 
-laid the father low with a severe attack of fever. 

Maheu had been back at work since Thursday, and it was 
now Sunday. That evening Etienne talked about the approach- 
ing date of the 1st December, and was anxious to see whether 
the Company would carry out its threat. Tiiey sat up until ten 
waiting for Catherine, who must be dallying with Chaval. But 
she did not come home. Without saying a word Maheude 
furiously bolted tlie door. Etienne lay awake for a long time, 
upset by the thought of the empty bed in which Alzire was 
taking up so little space. 

The following day, still no sign of her. It was only in the 
aftenioon, after work, that the Maheus learned that Chaval 
was keeping Catherine. He nagged her so abominably that she 
had made up her mind to live with him. To avoid recrimina- 
tions he had suddenly left Le Voreux and taken a job at Jean- 
Bart, Monsieur Deneulin's pit, and she had gone there with 
him as a haulage girl. But tlie couple was still living in Mont- 
sou, at Piquette's. 

At first Maheu talked of going and giving the man a thick 
ear and bringing his daughter home with a kick up the back- 
side. But then he threw up his arms in resignation: what was 
the use.? it always went that way and you couldn't prevent 
girls picking up men if they wanted to. Better quietly wait for 
them to get married. But his wife did not take things so 
calmly: 

‘Now did I hit her when she went with this chap Chaval.?' 
she asked fitienne, who listened in awkward silence. ‘Tell me, 
you are a man of the world ... we left her quite free, didn't we f 
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because, after all, they all go the same way. Take me, for 
example - I was in the family way when Dad married me. But 
I didn't leave my parents in the lurch for all that; I would 
never have done the dirty trick of taking my wages, at that 

age, to a man who didn't need them It's disgusting, I tell 

you! It's enough to make people give up having children.' 

As Etienne made no answer except to nod his head, she re- 
turned to the charge : 

' A girl who went out every evening wherever she wanted 
to! What's come over her.^ Fancy not being able to wait until 
she liad helped us over the hard times and I let her marry ! You 
Jiave a daughter so tliat she can work - that's natural, isn't it.^ 
But there you are, we've been too kind, we ought not to have 
let her go about with a man. Give them an inch and they take 
an ell.' 

Alzire nodded in agreement. Lenore and Henri, cowed by 
the storm, whimpered quietly, while their mother proceeded 
to enumerate their woes: first there was Zacharie - they had 
had to let him get married - then old Bonnemort stuck there in 
his chair with twisted feet, then Jeanlin who wouldn't be able 
to leave his room for ten more days because his bones hadn't 
set properly, and then this as a last straw, this little bitch of a 
Catherine, gone off w'di a man! The family was going to 
pieces. Only Dad left at work! How could she feed seven 
people on his three francs, to say nothing of Estelle ? They 
might as well go in a body and throw themselves into the 
canal. 

Tt doesn't do a bit of good fretting like that,' murmured 
Maheu. 'We may not be at the end of it yet.' 

fitienne had kept his eyes down on the floor, but he now 
looked up, as though at a vision of the future, a^id said: 

'Ah, it's about time! it's about time!' 




Part Four 


CO 

On that Monday the Hennebeaus had invited the Gr^goires 
and their daughter C^cile to lunch. They had planned quite an 
outing: immediately after the meal Paul Negrel was to take 
the ladies round a mine, Saint-Thomas, which was being 
fitted up as a show place. But all that was really a polite 
fiction, for the excursion had been thought out by Madame 
Hennebeau as a way of bringing nearer the iiuirriage of 
Cdcile and Paul. 

And then on that very Monday, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the strike had broken out. When the Company had put 
into effect its new wage system on the 1 st December, the miners 
had shown no excitement. Not one had made the sliglitest 
complaint on pay-day the end of the fortnight. The whole 
staff", from the rnanagci down to the most junior chargehand, 
thought that the scale had been accepted, and great was every- 
body’s surprise that morning at this declaration of war which 
had been carried througli with a tactical skill and solidarity 
that suggested energetic leadership. 

At five Dansaert awoke Monsieur Hennebeau and told 
him that not a single man had gone down into Le Voreux. He 
had just come through Village Two Hundred air' Forty and it 
was still fast asleep, with doors and windows shut tight. 
From the moment the manager had got out of bc'd, his eyes 
still heavy with sleep, he was overwhelmed with news: 
messengers appeared every quarter of an hour and dispatches 
fell on to his desk thick as hailstones. At first he hoped that 
the revolt was confined to Le Voreux, but each minute the 
news was more serious: Mirou and Crevecoeur were 
affected, and only pony men had turned up at Madeleine; in 
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La Victoire and Feutiy-Cantel, the most law-abiding pits, 
only a third of the men had gone down; Saint-Thomas alone 
had its full complement and seemed to be unaffected by the 
movement. Until nine o'clock he dictated dispatches and 
telegraphed in all directions, to the Prefect at Lille, the 
directors of the Company, warning the authorities, asking for 
orders. He had sent N^grel on a tour of the neighbouring pits 
to get exact information. 

Suddenly Monsieur Hennebeau remembered about the 
luncheon party, and he was on the point of sending the coach- 
man to tell the Grdgoires that it was postponed. And then 
this man, who had just prepared for battle in clipped, military 
phrases, hesitated and paused in a fit of indecision. He went 
upstairs to find his wife, who had just had her hair done by 
her maid in her dressing-room. 

'Oh, so they're on strike,' she said, nonchalantly, when he 
had asked her about the lunch; 'well, what difference does 
that make to us? We aren't going to give up eating, I take 
it.?' 

In vain he pointed out that the lunch would be very disturbed 
and that the visit to Saint-Thomas could not take place; she 
insisted and had an answer ready for everything. Why throw 
away a lunch already being cooked.? And as to visiting the 
mine, well, they could give that up later it if really proved 
unwise to go. 

'Besides,' she went on, after her maid had gone, 'you know 
why I particularly w^ant to have these good folk. You must 
surely be more interested in this marriage than in this silly 

nonsense of your workmen Anyway, I want it, so don't go 

against me.' 

As he looked at her a slight tremor ran through him, and 
his hard, inscrutable face, the face of a disciplinarian, betrayed 
the hidden grief of a heartbroken man. Her shoulders had 
remained uncovered, she was already over-mature, but still 
lovely and desirable, with a bosom like Ceres gilded by 
autumn. For a moment he felt a brutal desire to seize her 
and bury his head between the breasts she was displaying, 
in this warm room with all the intimate luxury of a sensual 
woman, where there lingered an exciting scent of musk; but 
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he drew back - for ten years now they had occupied separai^ 
rooms. 

'All right,’ he said, going out, 'we’ll let the arrangement 
stand.’ 

Monsieur Hennebeau was a native of the Ardennes. In his 
early career he had known the difficulties of a penniless young 
man thrown as an orphan on the streets of Paris. After a hard 
grind at the School of Mines, he had gone at twenty-four to 
the Grand’Combe as engineer in the Sainte-Barbe pit. Three 
years later he had become divisional engineer in the Pas-de- 
Calais at the Maries mines, and there, by one of those strokes 
of luck which seem to be the rule among mining engineers, 
he had married the daughter of a rich Arras spinner. For 
fifteen years tliey had lived in the same small provincial town, 
without any event to break the monotony of their existence, 
not even the birth of a child. Madame Hennebeau, brought 
up to worship money and looking down on this husband who 
worked hard to earn a moderate salary which satisfied none 
of her extravagant schoolgirl dreams, had gradually drifted 
away from him in growing irritation. He was strictly honest, 
never speculated, and stuck to his post like a Soldier. Their 
estrangement had gone on growing, made more marked by 
one of those curious ii'^^ompatibilities of the flesh which can 
cool even the most hot-i)looded; he worshipped his wife, and 
she had the voluptuous nature of a sensual blonde, and yet 
already they slept apart, unable to adjust themselves and 
quick to hurt each other. Unknown to him she had taken a 
lover. Finally he left the Pas-de-Calais for a secretarial 
position in Paris, hoping that she would be grateful. But Paris 
was to complete their separation - Paris, that she had been 
dreaming about ever since she had her fi’ st doll - for it took 
her just one week to shake off' every trace of provincialism 
and become elegant, throwing herself into all the expensive 
crazes of the moment. The ten years she had spent there were 
filled by a great passion, a public liaison with a man who had 
nearly killed her with grief when he left her. This time the 
husband could not remain in ignorance, and he had accepted 
the situation after many appalling scenes, .powerless in the 
face of this woman’s tranquil amorality, for she simply took 
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her pleasure where she found it. It was after the break-up of 
this affair, when he saw she was ill with grief, that he had 
accepted the management of the Montsou mines, in the hope 
that he might be able to reform her in the wilderness of the 
coal country. 

Since they had been at Montsou, the Hennebeaus had gone 
back to the bored irritation of the early days of their marriage. 
At first the quiet regularity of the life had seemed to do her 
good; she found peace in the flat monotony of the endless 
plain, and buried herself like a woman whose life is finished, 
affecting to be dead to love and so indifferent to worldly 
affairs that she did not even mind getting stout. Then beneath 
this apparent indifference a last burst of passion had flamed 
up, a desire to live once more, which she had kept at bay for 
six montlis by furnishing and fitting out the manager's small 
house to her own taste. She said it was hideous, and filled it 
with tapestries, antiques, and all sorts of artistic luxuries 
which were commented on as far away as Lille. But now she 
found the country exasperating, with its silly fields going on 
and on for ever, its endless black roads with never a tree, 
peopled by horrible creatures who filled her with disgust and 
fear. She began comj)laining of being exiled, and accused her 
husband of having sacrificed her for the sake of the salary of 
forty thousand francs - a mere pittance that was hardly 
sufficient to run the house. Couldn't he have done what others 
had done and demanded a partnership, bought shares, in fact 
made a success of something.^ She nagged about this with all 
the cruelty of an heiress who had brought the money with 
her. As for him, beliind the deceptively correct and cold 
' exterior of an administrator, he was ravaged by one of those 
violent passions which develop in middle life. He had never 
possessed her as a favoured lover, and now he was obsessed 
by an inescapable vision: to have her just once for himself as 
she had given herself to another. Every morning he dreamed 
of winning her that night, and then, when she turned her cold 
eyes on him and he felt that everything in her was repelled 
by him, he avoided even touching her with his hand. It was 
a relentless torture without hope of a cure, concealed beneath 
the stiffness of his normal behaviour, the suffering of an 
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affectionate nature secretly heartbroken at not having found 
happiness in his home. When the six months were over and 
the house was completely refurbished and no longer interested 
her, Madame Hennebeau relapsed into languid boredom, like 
a victim doomed to be killed by exile and who would be glad 
to die. 

Just then Paul Negrel came on the scene at Montsou. His 
mother, the widow of a captain in Provence, living at Avignon 
on a small pension, had gone without everything in order to 
send him to the licole Polytechnique. He had passed out with 
very low marks and his uncle. Monsieur Hennebeau, had 
given him a chance to leave by offering to take him as 
engineer at Lc Voreux. From then on he had been treated as 
one of the family, he had liis own room and lived with them, 
and this enabled him to send his mother half his salary of 
three thousand francs. Monsieur Hennebeau disguised this 
charity by saying liow awkward it was for a single young man 
to set up house on his own in one of the little huts allocated to 
engineers. Madame Hennebeau had at once cast herself in the 
role of affectionate aunt, treating him with familiarity and 
looking after his comfort. During the first months, especially, 
she was full of maternal solicitude and good advice about 
everything. But she was still a woman, and soon slipped into 
personal confidences. ^Iiis boy was so young and yet so 
sensible, with his hard-headed intelligence , he professed philo- 
sophical theories about love, and amused her with the keen 
pessimism that had left its mark on his thin face and pointed 
nose. Of course one evening he found himself in her arms; she 
seemed to give herself out of kindness of heart, protesting the 
while that she was dead to love and only wanted to be his 
friend. And certainly she was not jealous, but tea^td him about 
haulage girls, whom he declared to be liorrible, and abitost 
reproached him for having no spicy youthful exploits tytell 
her about. Then she threw herself into plans for finding him a 
wife, fancying herself as a martyr voluntarily giving himiip 
to seme rich girl. Not that their physical relationship ceased, 
but that was just an amusement into which she put the last 
flickers of passion of an idle woman who had really finished 
with such things. 
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Two years had passed. One night, hearing somebody going 
barefoot past his door, Monsieur Hennebeau had his suspi- 
cions. Really, this latest adventure was disgusting, here, in 
his own house, and as it were between mother and son ^ But 
the very next day his wife spoke to him about the choice she 
had made of C^cile Gr^goire for their nephew, and she was so 
enthusiastic about this marriage that he blushed at his own 
monstrous imaginings. And so he merely remained grateful to 
the young man for having made his home a little less gloomy. 

On commg down fiom his wife’s diessing-room. Monsieur 
Hennebeau met Paul coming in He seemed quite amused by 
all this strike business 

'WelH' asked his uncle 

‘Well, I have been lound the villages, and they all seem 
very subdued .. But I think they are going to send you a 
deputation ’ 

At that moment Madame Hennebeau’s voice called fiom 
upstairs 

‘Is that you, PauH Come up and tell me all about it Isn’t 
it funny that these people should be so unpleasant when they 
are so well oft > ’ 

The managei had to give up hopes of leauiing anything 
else smee his wife had stolen his messenger He returned to 
his desk, on which still more dispatches had piled up 

When the Gregoires an ived at eleven they were surpi ised 
to find Hippolyte, the footman, standing on guaid, and to be 
hurried inside without ceremony after he had looked anxious- 
ly up and down the sti eet The drawing-room curtains were 
pulled across, and thej' weie shown straiglit into Monsieur 
Hennebeau's office, where he apologized? for receiving them m 
this fashion "but explained that the drawing-room looked on 
to A e street, and there was no point in appearing deliberately 
prwocative, was there 

‘What, didn’t you know he went on, seeing their amaze- 
nllnt. 

When Monsieur Gr^goire heard that the strike had at last 
broken out, he shrugged his shoulders in his placid way. Bahl 
it wouldn't be anything much, these people were really quite 
nice. Madame Gr^goire nodded in agreement to show that 
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she shared his confidence irl the age-old resl^atiotf^^£^^||| 
miners ; whilst C^cile, who was in very high spirits that d^ 
and looking radiant in a flame-coloured dress, smiled when 
siie heard the word 'strike,' which conjured up visions of 
trips to the village to distribute gifts. 

Madame Hennebeau appeared, in black silk, followed by 
N^grel. 

'Isn't it tiresome!' she said, coming through the doorway, 
'just as though these people couldn't have waited 1 Paul simply 
won't take us to Saint-Thomas, you know.' 

'Then we'll stay here,' said Monsieur Gregoire obligingly; 
'it will all be deliglitful, I'm sure!' 

Paul had merely bowed to Cecile and her mother. Vexed to 
see him so undemonstrative, his aunt signalled with her eyes 
that he was to attend to the young lady, and when she heard 
them laughing together she enveloped them in a look of 
motherly affection. 

Meanwhile Monsieur Hennebeau finished reading through 
the dispatches and wrote several replies, while the chatter 
went on all round him. His wife was explaining that she had 
not done anything about the office, which still had its old 
faded red wallpaper, heavy mahogany furniture, and worn-out 
cardboard files. After three-quarters of an hour they were 
about to go in to xunch, when the footman announced 
Monsieur Deneulin, who came in looking very disturbed 
and bowed to Madame Hennebeau. 

‘Oh, are you here.^' he said when he saw the Gr^goires, 
and then at once l>egan speaking to the manager. 

' It has come, then? I have just heard from my engineer — 
All my men went down all right tliis morning, but it may well 
spread. I am not too happy about it. How a. 3 things with 
you?' 

He had come over on horseback, and his anxiety was 
perceptible in his loud voice and abrupt gestures, which made 
him look like a retired cavalry officer. 

Monsieur Hennebeau was beginning to explain the exact 
situation when Hippolyte threw open the dining-room door. 
So he broke off aiid said : 

'Have lunch with us. I'll tell you all the rest over dessert/ 
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Yes, just as you like/ said Deneulin, whose mind was so 
i')toc<'iipiud tlial he accepted without further formality. 

But then he realized how discourteous he was and turned to 
apologize to Madame Hennebeau, who was at her most 
charming. When she had had a seventh place laid, she 
arranged her guests thus: Madame Gr^goire and C^cile on 
each side of her husband, Monsieur Gr6goire and Deneulin 
on her own right and left. Paul was placed between the young 
lady and her father. As they attacked the hors d'oeuvres she 
said with a smile : 

‘Do forgive me, I meant to give you oysters. On Mondays, 
you know, they have a delivery of Ostond oysters at Mar- 

chiennes, and I had intended to send cook in the carriage 

But she was afraid they might throw stones at her.' 

There was a roar of laughter. They all thought this most 
amusing. 

‘Sh!' said Monsieur Hennebeau, with an uneasy glance at 
the windows, through which the road could be seen. ‘There's 
no need to let everybody know we have company this 
morning.' 

'Well anyhow, here's a slice of sausage they won't get,' 
declared Monsieur Gregoirc. 

There was another laugh, but more subdued this time. The 
guests all had a feeling of well-being in this room, hung with 
Flemish tapestries and furnished with antique oak court- 
cupboards. Silver plate gleamed through the glass doors of 
the cabinets, and there was a large copper chandelier, in the 
burnished globes of which were reflected a palm and an 
aspidistra, growing in majolica pots. Outside there was a 
freezing December day with a keen north-east wind blowing. 
Not a breath of this came indoors, however, where the hot- 
house warmth brought out the scent of a sliced pineapple in a 
cut glass bowl. 

'Suppose we draw the curtains?' suggested N^grel, 
tickled by the idea of frightening the Gr^'goires. 

The maid, who was helping the footman to Serve, thought 
this was an order and went and pulled them across. From then 
onwards there were jokes without end; every fork and glass 
was put down with infinite precaution, and each new dish was 
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greeted like a piece of salvage rescued from a sacked town. 
Underlying this forced merriment, however, there was an 
unspoken fear, betrayed by involuntary glances in the direc- 
tion of the road, as though a famished army were watching 
the table from outside. 

After scrambled eggs with truffles came river troiri. The 
conversation had turned to the industrial crisis which had 
been steadily worsening for eighteen months. 

'It was inevitable,' said Deneulin, 'that too much pros- 
perity during recent years should land us into this. Think of 
the enormous amount of capital immobilized in railways, 
docks, and canals, and all the money buried in ridiculous 
speculation. In our neighbourhood alone they have set up 
enough sugar refineries for three times the beet harvest of 
the Department. And of course the result is that money has 
now become scarce and the people have got to wait for the 
interest to come in from the millions that have been laid out. 
All this has led to a fatal glut and complete business stagna- 
tion.' 

Monsieur Hennebeau disagreed with the theory, but ad- 
mitted that the workers had been spoiled by years of pros- 
perit3^ 

'When I think that in our pits these chaps could make as 
much as six francs a oay, double what they earn nowadays! 
And they lived well, too, and developed a taste for luxuries. 
Now of course they think it hard to go back to their former 
frugality.' 

'Monsieur Gregoire,' broke in Madame Hennebeau, 'do 
have a little more trout. They are delicious, aren't they?' 

The manager would not be deflected. 

'But is it really our fault?' he went or. 'We are very hard 
hit as well — Since the factories have been closing down one 
by one we have been having the devil of a job to get rid of our 
stocks, and in view of the decreasing demand we are obliged 
to lower our prices. That's what the workers simply refuse to 
undci stand.' 

There was a pause. Tlie footman served roast partridges 
while the maid began filling glasses with Chambertin. 

* There has been a famine in India,' Deneulin went on in a 
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low voice, as diough making to himself. 'The Americans 
have stopped ordering in and cast-iron, and^hat has dealt 
a heavy blow to our smelting works. Everything hangs to- 
gether, and a distant shock is enough to shake the whole 
world. And to think that the Empire was so proud of the 
industrial boom ! ' 

He attacked his wing of partridge, then raised his voice: 

‘The worst of it is that in order to cut our selling price we 
ought logically to increase production; otherwise the cut 
must come from wages, and then the worker is quite right 
to say that he always pays for the damage.' 

This admission, which he made in all honesty, led to an 
argument. The ladies were finding things very dull. Inciden- 
tally everyone was in the first flush of appetite and busy eating. 
The footman came in just then, looking as though he liad 
something to say but hesitating to say it. 

‘Well, what is it?' asked Monsieur Hennebeau. Tf it is 
more dispatches, let me have them. I am expecting some 
answers.' 

'No, Sir, it is Monsieur Dansaert, in the hall. But he does 
not want to intrude.' 

The manager apologized and had the overman shown in. 
He remained standing a few feet away from the table, and they 
all turned round to look at this great big man, breathless with 
the news he was bringing. All was quiet in the villages, but 
they had made up their minds to send a deputation, which 
would probably arrive in a few minutes. 

‘That's all right, thank you ! ' said Monsieur Hennebeau. ‘ I 
shall want a report night and morning, you understand.' 

As soon as Dansaert had gone, the joking began again, and 
they fell to on the Russian salad, saying that tliere was not a 
second to be lost if they ever hoped to finish it. But the fun 
reached its height when Negrel asked the maid for some 
bread and she answered with such a whispered and terrified 
‘Yessir!' that she might have had a band of murderers and 
ravishers behind her back. 

‘You can speak up,' said Madame Hennebeau sweetly, 
‘they are not here yet.' 

Another packet of letters and dispatches had been brought 
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to the manager, who asked to be allowed to read one out. It 
was from Pieffon, pointing out in respectful jAraseoIogy that 
he was obliged to go out on strike with his fellow workers 
for fear of being rough-handled, and adding that he had not 
been able to refuse to take part in the deputation, much as he 
deplored this move. 

‘And that's what they call freedom to work!' exclairae<|^ 
Monsieur Heniiebeau. ^ 

The talk came back to the strike, and he was asked his 
opinion. . ^ 

‘Oh,' he answered, ‘we have seen plenty of them before. It-^ 
will mean a week of idleness, or a fortnight at the most, like 
last time. They will hang about in the pubs and then go back 
to the pits when hunger begins to pinch.' 

Monsieur Deneulin shook his head. 

‘I'm not so sure. They seem better organized this time* 
They've got a provident fund, haven't they?' 

‘Yes, but hardly three thousand francs. What can they do 
with that? I suspect that a fellow called Etienne Lantier is the 
ringleader. He is a good worker, and I should be sorry to 
have to sack him as I did the famous Rasseneur, who is still 
poisoning Le Voreux with his ideas and his beer. Never mind, 
Jialf of them will have gone back at the end of a week, and the 
whole ten thousand ol aem will be down below in a fortnight.' 

He was sure of it. His only worry was the chance of his 
getting into trouble if the Board held him responsible for the 
strike. For some time he had felt that he was losing favour. 
And so, abandoning the spoonful of Russian salad he had 
taken, he re-rcad the instructions from Paris, trying to see 
hidden meanings behind each word. He had to be excused if 
the meal was turning into a soldier's lunch, s atched on the 
battlefield before opening fire. 

The ladies joined in the conversation. Madame Gr6gdirs| 
pitied the poor folk who were going to suffer hunger, and 
already C^cile could see herself distributing bread and meat 
coupons. But Madame Hennebeau was Sstonij^hed at the talk 
of safTerings on the part ofthe Montsou miners. Were they 
not very fortunate ? Why, they had lodging, fuel and medical 
attention at the Company's expense I In her indifference to this 
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herd of cattle, all she knew about them was the lesson she 
had learned by heart and which she recited for the delight of 
visitors from Paris; and in the end she had come to believe it 
herself and was indignant at the people's ingratitude. 

All this time N^^grel went on scaring Monsieur Gr^goire. 
C^cile did not displease him, and he was not averse to marry- 
ing her if it would please his aunt, but there was no passionate 
ardour about it, for, as he said to Iiimself, he was an experi- 
enced man of the world who had grown out of losing his head. 
He called himself a republican, but that did not prevent his 
treating the workers with the utmost severity, and making 
fun of them in the presence of the ladies. 

' I do not share my uncle's optimism cither,' he said. ' I fear 
serious troubles. So, Monsieur Gregoire, I advise you to lock 
up La Piolaine. It might be looted.' 

Just then, with the smile that always lit his kindly face, 
Monsieur (ircgoire was vying with his wife in expressing 
paternal sentiments towards the miners. 

‘Looted.^ my house!' he cried, aghast. 'And why should 
tMey want to rob me ? ' 

'Aren't you a shareholder in Montsou.? You do no work, 
you live on the work of others - in fact, you are the accursed 
capitalist, and that is enough. You can be certain that if the 
revolution were to win it would force you to make restitution 
of your fortune as stolen money ' 

Monsieur Gr^'goire suddenly lost the childlike tranquillity 
and serene indifference in which he lived. He stammered out: 

'Stolen money! my fortune! But didn't my great-grand- 
father cam it, and with the sweat of his brow, this money he 
'invested.^ Haven't we borne all the risks of the enterprise.^ 
Am I putting my money to bad use now.?'' 

. Madame Hennebcau, alarmed at seeing mother and 
daughter white with fear as well, hastened to intervene.. 

'Paul is joking, my dear sir.' 

But Monsieur Gregoire was by now beside Iiimself. As the 
"servant was passing round a dish of crayfish, he took three 
.withcLU realizing what he was doing, and began breaking 
their daws with liis teeth. 

'A!\ I say that there aren't shareholders who abuse 



their position. For instance, I have heard tales about Ministers 
receiving deniers in Mont^ou by way of bribes for services 
rendered to the Company. Or like the noble peer whose name 
I won't mention, a duke and the biggest of our shareholders, 
whose life is a scandal of extravagance - millions thrown 

away on women, orgies and useless luxury But people like 

us who live without any display, just as ordinary, decent 
people! We don't speculate, we are content to live sensibly 
with what we've got, sharing it with the poor!... Come, 
come, the workers would have to be proper rogues to rob us 
of a pin ! ' 

N6grel hin.jelf had to reassure him, inwardly \ery amused 
at his panic. The crayfish were still going round, and the 
conversation moved on to politics to the accompaniment of the 
cracking of shells. Despite everything, and although he was 
still shuddering, Monsieur Gr6goire declared himself a 
liberal and sighed for the days of Louis-Philippe. Deneulin 
was for a strong government, and in his opinion the Emperor 
was on the slippery slope of dangerous concessions. 

‘Remember '89,' he said. Tt was the aristocracy that made 
the revolution possible by its complicity, by flirting with 
philosophical novelties. Well, today it is the middle class 
playing the same foolish game, with its mania for liberalism, 
its insensate destruc ^ weness and toadying to the people.... 
Yes, yes, you are sharpening the teeth of the monster so that 
it can devour us. And devour us it w ill, you mark iny words ! ' 

The ladies made him stop and tried to change the subject 
by asking for news of his daughters. Lucie was at Mardiiennes, 
singing with a friend, Jeanne was painting the head of an old 
beggar. But he said all this absent-mindedly, keeping his eye 
on the manager w^ho was absorbed in his dispatches and 
quite oblivious of his guests. Behind th(‘se sheets of paper was 
Paris and the Board of Directors, whose orders would decide 
the course of the strike, and Monsieur Deneuiin could not 
help coming back to the subject on his mind. 

'Well, what are you going to do.'^' he suddenly asked. 

Monsieur Hennebeau started, then avoided the issue with 
a non-committal: '\Vc shall see.' 

Deneulin went on thinking aloud ‘No doubt; you are strong 
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and you can wait. But if the strike reaches Vandame I shall 
never recover. I have thoroughly modernized Jean-Bart, I 
know, but with only one pit I must have constant production 
in order to keep going. Oh, I'm not in for a very jolly time, I 
can assure you.' 

This involuntary confession seemed to start Monsieur 
Hennebeau on a new train of thought. As he listened a new 
plan took shape in his mind: supposing the strike were to be- 
come more serious, why not utilize it and let things go from 
bad to worse until his neighbour was ruined, and then buy 
him up for a song.^ It was the most certain way of winning 
back favour with the directors, who had been dreaming of 
laying their hands on Vandame for years past. 

'If Jean-Bart worries you to that extent,' he said with a 
smile, 'why not cede it to us.^' 

Already Deneulin was sorry to have betrayed his fears : 

' Never on your life ! ' 

His violence made everybody laugh, and by the time 
dessert appeared the strike was at last forgotten. An apple 
charlotte meringue received the highest praise. The ladies 
then discussed a recipe in connexion with the pineapple, 
which was also declared to be exquisite. That feeling of 
mellow contentment at the end of a copious meal was rounded 
pfF by fruit, grapes and pears, and they were all merrily talk- 
ing at once and the footman was pouring out a Rhenish wine 
instead of champagne, which was deemed commonplace. 

In this mellow mood of dessert the marriage of Paul and 
C6cile certainly came a good step nearer. His aunt threw such 
meaning glances at the young man that he put on his most 
charming manner, and his honeyed attentions quite won back 
the Gr^goires, who had been very depressed by his tales of 
plunder. Seeing the close understanding between his wife and 
nephew. Monsieur Hennebeau gave way for a moment to his 
horrible suspicion, as though he had surprised some guilty 
physical contact behind the glances they exchanged. But once 
again he was reassured by the sight of this marriage being 
settled here in front of his very eyes. 

Hippolyte was serving coffee when the maid rushed in panic- 
stricken. 
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'Sir, sir! Here they are! " 

It was the deputation. Doors banged and a cold breathe df 
fear could almost be heard coming through the rooms. 

'Show them into the drawing-room,' said Monsieur Henne- 
beau. 

The guests sat round the table in silence, nervously looking 
at each other. Then they tried to resume their joking, pretend- 
ing to put the rest of the sugar into their pockets and talking 
of hiding the cutlery. But the manager looked very grave and 
the laughter died down to a whisper as the heavy footsteps of 
the delegates could be heard on the drawing-room carpet 
next door. 

Madame Hennebeau said softly to her husband: 

'You are going to drink your coffee, I presume.' 

'Of course. Let them wait.' 

He was fidgety, listening to every sound, though apparently 
only concerned with his cup. 

Paul and C^cile had risen from the table and he had made 
her peep through the keyhole. They whispered to each other, 
stifling their giggles. 

'Can you see them.^' 

'Yes, a fat one, with two little ones behind.' 

'Haven't they got frightful faces?' 

'Oh no, they're v*./v nice.' 

Monsieur Hennebeau suddenly left his chair, saying that the 
coffee was too hot and that he would drink it afterwards. As he 
went out he put a finger on his lips to enjoin prudence. They 
all sat down again and stayed round the table, mute and not 
daring to move, straining their ears to catch the meaning of 
these loud, frightening male voices. 


C23 

At a meeting held at Rasseneur's on the previous day, 
fitienne and some of his mates had chosen the delegates to go 
next day to see the manager. On hearing that evening that her 
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liusVand wa;. a Jt?Iegate, Maheude was very upset, asking 
whet^ier he wanted to have them all thrown out on the street, 
'v' himself liad consented very reluctantly. However un- 
lUwSt tl^eir siitrerh:gs might be, when it came to action they 
r-^lapsed into the traditional resignation of their race, 
trembling for the morrow and preferring to bend their backs 
tc the yoke. L’sually Maheu relied on his wife's judgement in 
M fters of practical behaviour, for she gave sound advice. But 
iir.i? lie 3‘esented it, especially as he secretly shared her 
lugs. 

>! , :>l'ut up, do! ' he said, getting into bed and turning his 
back on her. ' A nice thing it would be to leave my mates in the 
"•‘)ch! Tin doing my duty.' 

Sl:e got into bed too, and for a long time not a word was 
.aid. Then she answered: 

'You are right, you must go. But you know, old boy, we’re 
done for! ' 

They had a meal at noon because tlie meeting-place was the 
A vantage at one o'clock, and they were going on from there 
to Monsieur Hennebeau's house. There were potatoes, but as 
tliere was only a small piece of butter left, nobody touched it. 
It would go with the bread in the evening. 

'You know we are relying on you to speak,' Etienne sud- 
denly said to Maheu. 

The latter was quite overcome; his emotion had taken away 
his voice. 

' Oh no, that's too much ! ' said his wife. ' I don't mind his 
going, but I won't let him be the ringleader. Why him rather 
than anybody else ? ' 

So Etienne explained with his eloquent enthusiasm. Maheu 
was the best collier in the pit, the most popular, the most re- 
spected, the one everybody quoted as an example of good 
sense. The miners’ demands would carry weight if voiced by 
him. At first fitienne was to speak, but he had not been at 
Montsou long enough, and they would be more likely to listen 
to an old hand who had always lived there. In fact, the chaps 
were entrusting their interests to the best man, and he could 
not refuse; it would be cowardly. 

Maheude waved her arm in despair. 
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'All right, you go, my man, and let yourself be done in for 
the sake of the others. Tm not stopping you!' 

'But I could never do it,' stammered Maheu. 'I should say 
something silly.' 

fitienne patted him on the shoulder, glad to have made him 
accept. 

'Just say what you feel, it’ll be all right! ' 

Grandpa Bonnemort, whose swollen legs were getting 
better, listened with his mouth full, shaking his head. There 
was a pause. Whenever there were potatoes for dinner, the 
children stuffed themselves to choking point and were very 
subdued. Having swallowed his mouthful the old man slowly 
murmured : 

'Say what you like, it’ll be the same as though you hadn't 
said anything. Oh, I've seen plenty of it, plenty of it I've seen, 
just like this! Forty years ago they chucked us out of the 
manager's door, and with swords, too! Today they'll most 
likely let you in, but they won't answer you, no more than 
that wall. Well, anyway, what do you expect ? They've got 
the money, it doesn't matter to them!' 

Another silence. Maheu and Etienne rose and left the family 
sitting gloomily in front of their empty plates. As they went 
out, they picked up Pierron and Levaque, and all four went to- 
gether to Rasseneu. *, where the delegates from the other 
villages were coming in twos and threes. When the twenty 
members of the deputation were all met, they drew up the 
counter-proposals they would make to the Company’s condi- 
tions, and set out for Montsou. The keen north-east wind was 
sweeping the cobbled road. They arrived as it was striking 
two. 

At first the footman told them to wait, and ‘'hut the door on . 
them. Then he came back and led them into the drawing- 
room, pulling back the curtains. A soft light filtered through 
the lace. Left alone, the miners were afraid to sit down, but 
stood about awkwardly, all in their Sunday best and carefully 
snaved, with fair hair and moustaches, twisting their caps in 
their hands and throwing sidelong glances at the furniture, 
which was in that jumble of all the styles made fashionable by 
the craze for the antique: Henri II armchairs, Louis XV occa- 
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sional chairs, a seventeenth-century Italian cabinet^ a fifteenth- 
century Spanish cantador^ an altar-front draping the mantel- 
shelf, and old chasuble embroideries cut out and sewn on to the 
portieres. The display of old gold, the tawny hues of old silks, 
and all this ecclesiastical splendour filled them with respectful 
awe. The deep pile of tlie oriental carpets seemed to cling to 
their feet. But the heat, above all, overwhelmed them: they 
could not understand this uniform heat given by the stoves, 
especially as their cheeks were stinging from the icy wind out- 
side. Five minutes went by, and their discomfort increased in 
this sumptuous room so snugly closed to the outer world. 

Monsieur Hennebeau came in at last, with his frock coat 
buttoned up in military fashion, and wearing on his lapc'l the 
little rosette of his decoration. He was the first to speak. 

'Ah! - here you are! This is a revolt, it seems.' 

He broke off to add with stiff politeness: 

'Sit down. I am only too delighted to liave a chat.' 

The miners turned round looking for seats. A few ventured 
to sit on chairs, but most of them took fright at the look of the 
silken embroideries, and preferred to stand. 

Another pause. Monsieur Hennebeau had moved an arm- 
chair in front of the cliimney-piece and was now looking them 
rapidly up and down to try to place their faces. He recognized 
Pierron hiding in the back row, and his eyes came to rest on 
fitienne, seated in front of him. 

'Well,' he said, 'what have you to say to me.^' 

He expected the young man to speak, and when Maheu 
came forward was so surprised that he could not lielp adding: 
^ 'What, you.^ One of the best workn>en, who have always 
been so reasonable, an old inhabitant of Montsou whose 
family has been working here ever sinc^e the first blow was 
struck 1 Oh, I am sorry, I really am sorry to'see you at die head 
of these makx>nte!its.' 

Maheu stood listening, looking at the floor. Then he began 
in low, diffident tones: 

'Sir, it's just l:)ecause I am a quiet man and nobody has any- 
thing against me that my mates have chosen me. That is 
eawugh to show you that this is not the work of a few agitators 
or bad Tots trying to make trouble. We only want justice ; we 
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are getting tired of dying of hunger, and it seems to us high' 
time to come to some arrangement so that at any rate we g^t ,> 
bread to eat every day/ 

His voice gained strength, and he raised his eyes and looked I 
straight at the manager: 

‘ You know quite well that we cannot accept your new sys^ 
tern. We are accused of not timbering properly, and it is quite 
true that we don't put in the necessary time on the work. But 
if we did, our day would be cut down still more, and as it 
doesn't give us enough to eat as it is, that would be the end of 
everything, the clean sweep that would finish all your men off. 
Pay us better and we shall timber better, and we shall put in. 
the right number of hours at it instead of concentrating all the, 
time on coal-getting, wlfich is the only job that pays. There is 
no other possible way: if the work is to be done it must be 

paid for And what have you hit on instead ? Something we 

can't possibly entertain, sir, don't you see.? You cut down the, 
price per tub and then pretend to make up for the cut by pay- 
ing for timbering separately. Even if that were true, we should 
still be the losers because timbering always takes more time. 
But what makes us so angry is that it isn't even true: the Com- 
pany doesn't compensate us at all, but simply pockets two 
centimes on every tub. So there yoU are!' 

‘Yes, yes, that's i .;ht,' chimed in the other delegates, see- 
ing Monsieur Hennebeau trying to cut him short with a 
violent wave of the hand. 

But it was Maheu who did the cutting short. Now that he 
was well launched the words came of themselves. At times he 
was surprised at the sound of his own voice, as though it were 
a stranger speaking inside him. Things stored up in his heart, 
that he did not even Icriow were there, now came tumbling 
forth in a great outpouring of emotion. He spoke of their uni- 
versal poverty, of the hard toil and brutish life, women and 
children crying out with hunger in their homes. He quoted the 
recent disastrous pay-days, the ridiculous wages of some of the 
fortnights, eaten into by fines and stoppages of work, and 
taken home to families in tears. Were they determined to kill 
all the miners off.? 

‘And so, sir,' he concluded, ‘we have come to say that, 
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death for death, we prefer to die in idleness. At any rate it is 
not so tiring. We have left the pits, and we shall not go down 
again unless the Company accepts our conditions. You want 
' to cut the price per tub and pay separately for timbering. We 
want things to stay as they were, and moreover we want five 
centimes more per tub. Now it's up to you to show whether 
you are on the side of justice and the workers.' 

The miners' voices rose in chorus: 

‘That's right He has said what we all feci We are 

only asking for what is right.' 

Those who did not speak nodded in agreement. The sump- 
tuous room with its gold and embroideries and its strange 
collection of antiques had disappeared, and they were no longer 
even conscious of the carpet beneath their heavy boots. 

‘Give me a chance to answer,' shouted Monsieur Henne- 
beau, who was beginning to lose his temper. ‘To begin with, 
it is not true that the Company is making two centimes on 
each tub. Let's look at the figures.' 

That led to a confused argument. In an attempt to divide 
them against themselves, the manager called upon Pierron, 
who muttered something non-committal. Levaque, on the 
other hand, voiced the sentiments of the most aggressive ele- 
ments, and confused the issue by affirming facts that he knew 
hothing about. In this hot-house atmosphere the shouting was 
muffled by the ricli hangings. 

‘If you all talk at once,' said Monsieur Hennebeau, ‘we 
shall never get anywhere.' 

He had now recovered his brusque politeness and calm, 
with no trace of bitterness ; in fact, the manner of the admini- 
y-'^ritor who has his instructions and means to have them re- 
y>3v:ted. From the outset he had never taken his eyes off' 
'Sticu>:€ and he was manoeuvring to draw him out of his self- 
d silence. To this end he now dropped the question of 
rwo o^ntlmcs and suddenly widened the basis of the discus- 

‘No, wliy don't you own up to the truth - you are being led 
0X1 by detestabie agitators. It is a plague infecting all workers 

n* ‘wadaj's and corrupiing even the best Oh, I am not asking 

o adm.i anything, but I can see that you have been 
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changed; you used to be so contented. You have, been 
promised more butter than bread, haven't you ? And you hav^] 
been told that it is your turn to be masters. ... In fact, you have: 
been recruited into this famous International, this band of, 
criminals whose dream is the destruction of society.' 

Then fitienne did break in: 

"You are mistaken, sir. Not a single Montsou miner has yet 
joined. But if they are forced into it, every pit will join. It de« 
pends on the Company.' 

From then onwards the struggle was between Monsieur 
Hennebeau and fitienne, as though the other miners were no 
longer there. 

‘The Company watches over its men like Providence, and 
you are very wrong to threaten it. This year it has spent three 
hundred thousand francs on building new housing estates, and 
that does not bring in two per cent, and I am not counting the 
pensions it pays out, nor the free coal and free medical atten- 
tion. You seem to be intelligent and in a few months you have 
become one of our most highly-skilled men, but wouldn't you 
be better employed in spreading truths like that than in ruin- 
ing your prospects by getting mixed up with notoriously bad 
characters Yes, 1 am referring to Rasseneur, whom we had 
to get rid of to save our pits from socialist corruption. You are 
always at his place, 'd no doubt it is he who has urged you to 
start up this provident fund, which we were perfectly willing 
to allow if it was simply a means of saving. But as we see it, 
this fund is a weapon against us, a reserve fund in anticipation 
of the costs of war. And while we are on the subject, I must add 
that the Company means to exercise some sort of check on 
that fund.' 

fitienne let him talk on, looking him stra’ght in the eyes, 
but his mouth was twitching nervously The last phrase made 
him smile, and he answered: 

‘That, sir, is a fresh imposition, for up to now you hav^; 
omitted to ask for any such check. Unfortunately, our wish js 
that the Company should look after us a little less. Instead of 
playing the part of Providence, we simply want it to play fair 
by giving us our due, the profits we nuke which at present it 
is sharing out for itself. Is it right, whenever a crisis comes, to 
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let the workers die of starvation so as to keep the shareholders' 
dividends intact? However you put it, sir, the new system is a 
disguised wage-cut, and that is what we are up against, for if 
' the Company must economize, it is quite wrong for it to do so 
wholly at the workers' expense.' 

'Ah, here it comes!' exclaimed Monsieur Hennebeau. 'I 
was expecting this accusation of starving the people and living 
on their toil and sweat 1 How can you say such stupid things 
when you ought to realize what enormous risks capital runs in 
industry, for example in the mines ? Today a properly equipped 
pit costs anything from fifteen hundred thousand to two mil- 
lions, to say nothing of all the trouble and anxiety before a 
meagre return comes in from all that money sunk! Nearly half 
the mining companies in France are bankrupt. Besides it is 
foolish to accuse the successful ones of cruelty. If their work- 
men suffer they suffer themselves. Do you think that the Com- 
pany hasn't as much to lose in the present crisis as you have ? 
It cannot fix wages as it like^ it must be competitive or go 
under. Why don't you blame the facts instead of the Com- 
^pany? But you won't listen, you refuse to understand.' 

'On the contrary, we understand perfectly that there is no 
chance of improvement for us as long as things go on as they 
are now. Indeed, it is for that very reason that sooner or later 
the workers will see to it tliat things are managed differently.' 

This remark, so moderate in form, was said in a low voice, 
trembling with such conviction and implied threats that every- 
body was reduced to silence, and a wave of embarrassment and 
fear could be felt in the quiet room. The other delegates had 
not followed very well, but sensed that their comrade had 
asked for their share of all this comfort, and once again they 
cast sidelong glances at the warm hangings, the comfortable 
chairs, and all this luxury, the most trifling knick-knack of 
which would have kept them in soup for a month. 

Monsieur Hennebeau, after sitting for some moments in 
thought, rose to show them out. They all stood up. But 
fitienne had gently nudged Maheu in the elbow, and the latter 
began in a tongue-tied and awkward manner: 

‘So that's all you have to answer, sir We shall have to 

tell the others that you reject our terms.' 
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•But my dear fellow/ exclainfed the manager, 'it isn't pie I . 
I am not rejecting anything. I am just a paid servant like you^^ 
and I have no more say in all this than the youngest of your 
pit-boys. I am given my orders, and my job is to see them pro-*^^ 
perly carried out. I have told you what I felt I ought to say, 

but the decision is not in my hands You bring me your 

demands, I shall pass them on to the Board of Directors and.^ 
then I shall let you know their answer.' 

He was now using his correct administrative manner, avoid- 
ing personal emotion, with the curt politeness of a mere in- 
strument of authority. And by now the miners were looking 
suspiciously at him, wondering what he was up to and what 
interest he could have in lying to them, what he was making 
out of standing between them and the real masters. He must 
be some sort of intriguer, presumably, to be paid like a work-' 
man but to live so well ! 

fitienne made bold to intervene once more: 

‘You see, sir, what a pity \t is that we cannot plead oui^^ 
cause in person. We could explain many things and use argu-»*^ 
ments which naturally mean nothing to you. If only we knew 
whom we ought to see ! ' 

Monsieur Hemiebeau did not take offence. He even smiled. 

‘Oh, well, it gets awkward if you have no confidence in 
me You will ha\ " to go down there.' 

The delegates looked at his hand pointing vaguely to one of 
the windows. Where was ‘down there Paris, presumably. 
But they could not say for sure ; the whole question was reced- 
ing into some distant and terrifying place, some far off, meta- 
physical region where the unknown god was crouching on his 
throne in the depths of the tabernacle. They would never see ' 
this god, but they felt him as a power, weighing down from 
afar on the ten thousand miners of Montsou. And when the 
manager spoke, he had this hidden power behind him and pro- 
nounced its oracles. 

They were profoundly discouraged, and even fitienne 
shrugged his shoulders as if to say that the best thing to do 
was to go. Monsieur Heimebeau was tapping Maheu's arm in 
a friendly way and asking about Jeanlin. 

‘Now there's a terrible lesson for you, and yet you defend 
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'13 timbering!... Think it over, my friends, and you will 
* ^allze that a strike would be a disaster for all concerned. You 
will be dying with hunger before a week is out, and then how 
will you manage.'* However, I rely on your good sense, and 
am convinced that you will go back into the pits by Monday at 
t!i= ’.itcst.' 

T'ley all made their way out, leaving the room with bowed 
he.ids like a herd of animals, saying not a word in answer to 
this hope of their giving in. The manager, as he saw them out, 
had to wind up the discussion himself: the Company on the one 
hand with its new wage-sclieme, the men on the other wdth 
their demand for an increase of five centimes per tub. So as to 
leave them under no misappreliension, he felt it his duty to 
warn them that their terms would certainly be rejected by the 
Board. 

'Think it out before doing anything rash,' he repeated, for 
their silence worried him. 

In the hall Fierron bowed obsequiously, but Levaque de- 
liberately put on his cap. Maheu w^as trying to find some part- 
ing word, but once again litiennc nudged him on. They all 
went off' in ominous silence. I'he only sound was the bang of 
the door closing behind them. 

Monsieur Hennebeau wTiit back into the dining-room and 
found his guests sitting glum and silent, with licjueurs in front 
of them. He explained the position briefly to Deneulin, who 
looked even more depressed. 1 hen, wdiile he w'as drinking his 
cold coffee, they tried to change the subject. But even the 
Gr^goires came back to the strike, expressing their astonish- 
ment that there was no law to prevent workpeople from leav- 
ing their work. Paul reassured C^cile by saying that they ex- 
pected the police. 

At length Madame Hennebeau summoned the footman: 

‘Hippolyte, before we go into the drawing-room, open the 
windows and let in a little air.' 
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A FORTNiGHThad gonc by, and on the Monday of the third 
week the lists sent up to the manager showed a new decrease 
in the number of men underground. It had been expected tliat 
work would be resumed that morning, but the miners were 
exasperated by the unyielding obstinacy of the Board. Le Vor- 
eux, Crevecteur, Mirou and Madeleine were not the only idle 
pits ; by now scarcely a quarter of the men had gone down into 
La Victoire and Feutry-Cantel, and even Saint-Thomas was 
affected. The strike was steadily spreading. 

At Le Voreux the yard was wrapped in heavy silence. It was 
like a dead factory; the great workings were empty and aban- 
doned and everything was at a standstill. Beneath the grey 
December sky three or four forgotten tubs were standing <«i 
the raised track with the mute sadness of inanimate objects. 
Lower down, between the slender uprights of the trestles, the 
stock of coal was running out, leaving the earth bare and 
black, wliilst the stack of pit-props was rotting in the rain. A 
half-loaded barge i)y the canal wharf looked asleep in the dirty 
water, and on tlie dc rteil pit-bank, where decomposing sul- 
phide was smoking despite the rain, a cart thrust its shafts up 
into the air drearily. But it was above all the buildings that 
seemed frozen in toi’por ; the screening-shed with its shutters 
closed, tlie headgear which no longer heard the rumbling 
sounds of the pitliead, the cold boiler-house and the great 
chimney now too large for the occasional wisps of smoke. The 
winding engine only worked in the morning for the pony- 
men had to go down with fodder for the’r beasts, and deputies, 
who were the only men now working underground, had to act 
as ordinary labourers and keep an eye open for accidents that 
might damage the roads now that they were not being regu- 
larly looked after. From nine o’clock onwards any other jour- 
neys had to be made by ladder. Above these dead buildings, 
shrouded in black dust, the only sound was the slow heavy 
panting of the exhaust of the pump, all that remained of the 
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l3fe of the pit, which would he ddstroyed by water if the pant- 
ing stopped. 

On the high ground opposite, Village Two Hundred and 
Forty seemed dead, too. The Prefect had come from Lille, 
police had patrolled the roads, but in view of the quietness of 
the strikers Prefect c.nd police had gone back home. Never had 
the village set such a good example in the great plain. The men 
slept all day so as not to go to the pubs, and the women, 
through having had to ration themselves with colfee, had be- 
^come much more sensible and less furiously talkative and 
, quarrelsome. Even the gangs of children seemed to under- 
stand, and behaved so well that they ran about barefoot and 
hit each other with the minimum of noise. "I'he word of com- 
mand had been repeated and sent round : exemplary behaviour. 

However, the Maheus' house was always full of people 
coming and going, fitienne, as secretary, had used it as head- 
quarters for sharing out the three thousand francs of the fund 
amongst necessitous families, and a few hundred francs more 
had come in from various sources like subscriptions and col- 
lections. But now all resources were drying up; the men had 
no money left to carry on the strike, and hunger was staring 
them in the face. Maigrat had promised everybody a fort- 
night’s credit, but had changed his mind at the end of a week 
and cut off supplies. He usually took his orders ^^m the Com- 
pany, which probably wanted to make a speedy end of it all by 
starving the villages. Moreover he acted like a capricious 
tyrant, giving bread or withholding it accordin|: to the face of 
the girl sent by her parents for provisions; and he shut his 
door on Maheude in particular, full of resentment and deter- 
mined to take it out of her because he had not had Catherine. 
And as the last straw, it was freezing hard, and the women 
watched their shrinking coal supplies with the anxious thought 
that they would not be renewed so long as the men did not go 
to work. It wasn't enough to die of hunger, they were going 
to freeze to death as well. 

Already everything had run short at the Maheus*. The Le- 
vaques still had something to eat thanks to a twenty-franc piece 
lent by Bouteloup. The Pierrons still had money, of course, 
but fearing they might be called upon for loans they put on 
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outward appearances of being as hard up as everybody else 
‘bought food on credit from Maigrat, who would have thrown 
all his shop at Pierronne if she had shown him a bit of h^ 
skirt. By Saturday many families had gone to bed supperless.i 
But although they could see terrible days setting in, not a 
single person uttered a complaint; everybody obeyed ordera 
quietly and courageously. Despite all, there was absolute con^^ 
fidence, religious faith, the blind self-dedication of a com-- 
munity of believers. Since they had been promised the new era 
of justice, they were prepared to suffer for the conquest of 
happiness for all. Hunger filled their souls with mystic ela--^ 
tion; never before had the closed-in horizon opened out 4* 
broader vision of the beyond before these poor people, novfit 
light-headed from misery. Though their eyes were dim with 
weakness they perceived over yonder the ideal city of theit 
dreams, now drawing near and almost real, where all men 
were brothers, a golden age when work and food would be 
shared by all. Nothing could shake their conviction that they 
were at last on. the threshold. The fund was exhausted, the 
Company would never budge, each day could only make the 
situation worse; and still they kept their hope and smiled^' 
sconifully at hard facts. If the earth were to open beneath their ' 
feet they woi^ be s wed by a miracle. Their faith was bre^ 
and warmth Enough. ^W^hen the Maheus and the rest hs^ 
gulped down tlieir clear water soup too fast, they floated away 
into a kind of |rance, the same ecstatic vision of the promised 
land which threw the martyrs of old to the wild beasts. 

From now on Etienne was the undisputed leader. As study 
sharpened his intellect and enabled him to speak on all suJ^ 
jects with authority, the evening conversations became oracle# 
which he delivered. He spent his nights reading and received 
more and more letters ; he had even begun subscribing to Le 
Fengeur, a Belgian socialist paper, and this, the first paper of 
its kind to be seen in the village, had earned him a position of 
extraordinary prestige among his mates. Every day his popu-i 
larity grew, and every day he felt more elated. To be carrying 
on an extensive correspondence, discussing the fate of workers 
in the four comers of the province, giving consultations to the 
miners of Le Voreux, above all to be a centre and feel the 
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world pivoting on oneself, a mere ex-mechanic and collier 
with black, greasy hands, all this naturally flattered his vanity. 
In reality he was climbing a rung of the social ladder into the 
ranks of the detested bourgeoisie, with an intellectual satisfac- 
tion and feeling of well-being which he dared not admit to 
liimself. He still had one cause for uneasiness, his lack of educa- 
tion, consciousness of which made him awkward and nervous 
as soon as he was with a gentleman in a black coat. He went 
on studying voraciously, but his lack of method made real 
learning slow, and his mind was becoming so muddled that he 
found that he Imew things by heart that he had not understood. 
And so in his more self-critical moments he had doubts about 
lis mission and feared that he might not after all be the man 
the world was waiting for. Perhaps that man ought to be a 
lawyer, a learned man able to speak and act without compro- 
mising his fellow workers ? But then a reaction soon restored 
lis self-esteem. No, no, they didn't want lawyers! All lawyers 
kvere rogues using their knowledge to enrich themselves at the 
Deople's expense. Come what may, the workers must manage 
Jieir own affairs. Thereupon he found renewed delight in his 
Iream of becoming a popular leader: Montsou at his feet, 
Paris in the mists of tlie future, who could tell.? member of 
parliament some day, the dais of some great hall where he 
/isualized himself castigating the bourgeois in tiie first speech 
made in parliament by a working man. 

During the past few days Etienne had been perplexed. 
Pluchart had written letter after letter, offering to come to 
Montsou and inspire the strikers with new zeal. He Suggested 
:hat a private meeting might be arranged, with Etienne in the 
:hair. His underlying idea was to exploit the strike and win 
:he men over to the International, towards which so far they 
lad siiowii tl]e7nsclves very lukewarm. £tienne was afraid of 
. viislurbance, out all the same he would have let Pluchart 
naci iiot this move been violently criticized by Rasseneur. 
^uo/ig tiiough his position was, the young man had to reckon 
L-ilh the ]3uIjiRan, whose services to the cause dated back 
v^diei loan his own, and who still had his supporters among 
iilo ‘ 'istO' . So he still hesitated, not Imowing what to reply. 

On this nartieular Monday, at about four, another letter 
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came from Lille while fitienne was alone in the downstair^, 
room with Maheude. Her husband, chafing at the inactivity^^ 
had gone off fishing, for if he was lucky enough to catch a go^ 
fish belowjthe canal lock he could sell it and buy bread. Old 
Bonnemort and young Jeanlin had sallied forth to try out their 
newly restored legs, whilst the children were with Alzire, who 
spent hours and hours on the pit-bank, gleaning for cinders. “ 
By the tiny fire, which they dared not attempt to mend, Ma- 
heude was sitting with her dress unbuttoned, one breast 
hanging down to her stomach, feeding Estelle. 

When fitienne had folded up the letter she asked: 

'Good news.^ Are they sending us any money 

He shook his head, and she went on: 

' I don't know how we are going to get through this week. 

Still, we'll hold out somehow. When you have right on 

your side it gives you strength, doesn't it? And you are bound 
to win in the end.' 

By now she was more or less in favour of the strike. It 
would have been better still if they could have stayed at work 
and yet forced the Company to be fair. But since they had 
stopped, they should not start again before seeing justice done. 
On this point she was quite uncompromising. Better die than 
appear to have been wrong when you were right ! 

‘Ah,' exclaimed L 'enne, ‘if only a nice outbreak of cholera 
would rid us of all these slave-driving Directors ! ' 

'No, no,' she replied, ‘\\c mustn't wish for anybody's death. 
It wouldn't get us anywhere, cither, for some more would 
spring up in their place. All I ask is that they come round to a 
more sensible way of thinking, and that's what I expect will 
happen, because there are decent people in all walks of life. . . . 
You know I don't hold at all with your polit’ s.' 

In fact, she always blamed his violent language and thought 
he was aggressive. To get one's work paid for at a proper 
rate, well and good, but why concern oneself witli all sorts of 
other questions - the bourgeois, the government.^ Why inter7 
fere with other people's business when you could only bring 
harm on yourself.^^ But she respected him, nevertheless, be- 
cause he did not drink and paid his forty-five h\mcs regularly. 
When a man was steady you could overlo- :k a lot of other things. 
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Then fitienne talked about a repul)lic, which would guaran- 
tee a living wage for everybody. But Maheude shook her head, 
for she could remember 1848, the hell of a year that had left 
her and her husband stripped naked as worms in t||Mirly days 
of their married life. She talked on, telling him about those^* 
troubled days in a mournful voice, gazing into space and her 
breast still bare, whilst Estelle was falling asleep on her lap, 
still sucking. Etienne could not take his eyes off this huge 
breast, which contrasted with the worn and yellow skin of her 
face. 

'We hadn’t a farthing,' she murmured, ‘nothing to eat and 
work stopped in all the pits. It was just death for poor people, 
same as now ! ' 

But at that moment the door opened and they were speech- 
less with surprise to see Catherine come in. She had never 
been back to the village since the day she ran off with Chaval. 
She was so overcome with emotion that she forgot to shut the 
door behind her, but stood there mute and trembling, for she 
had expected to find her mother alone, and the sight of the 
young man had driven the carefully prepared speech right out 
of her head. 

'What have you come here for.?"’ said Maheude, without 
even getting up. ‘I’xe done with you, clear out!' 

Catherine tried to remember her speech : 

'Mother, here's some coffee and sugar Yes, for the 

children I've made something on overtime, and I thought 

that they . . 

She took out of her pocket a pound of coffee and a jx)und of 
sugar, and ventured to put them on the table. It worried her 
very much that there was a strike at Le Voreux whereas she 
was working at Jean-Bart, and this was the only way she 
could think of to help her parents while pretending to think of 
the children. But her kindness did not disarm her mother, who 
countered : 

' Instead of bringing us presents you would have done better 
to stay at home and earn us some bread.' 

Then she relieved her pent-up feelings T>y heaping abuse 
upon her daughter, and saying to her face all the things she 
had been saying about her for the past month.^The idea of 
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running ofT with a man and getting tied up at sixteen 
you have a family in want! Only the most unnatural child 
could tfiink of such a thing! You could forgive one piece of 
silliness^ falit^no mother could ever forget a trick like this. You 
could have understood if she had been kept on a lead} But no^ 
not a bit of it ! She had been free as air, the only thing she had 
been asked to do was come home to sleep. 

‘Tell me, what's come over you, at your age?' 

Catherine stood by the table and listened, hanging her head. 
A shudder ran through her thin, undeveloped body, and she 
tried to answer in disjointed words: 

‘ Oh, if it was only me . . . what fun do you think I get out of » 
it? It's him. What he wants I have to want as well, don't I? 

Because he's the strongest, you see How can you tell how 

things turn out? Anyhow it's done now and can't be undone. 
Just as soon him as anybody else, now. He'll have to marry 
me.' 

She went on trying to justify herself, without bitterness, 
with the passive resignation of the girl who has to submit to 
the male at an early age. It was the usual thing, wasn't it? She 
had never imagined it would be anything else - raped behind 
the slag-heap, a baby at sixteen and then a poverty-stricken 
home if her lover married her. And the only reason why she 
was blushing with shai-.e and trembling was that she was being 
treated like a whore in front of this young man, whose presence 
filled her with hopeless misery. 

•Meanwhile Etienne had risen and was busying himself try- 
ing to mend the remainder of the fire so as not to embarrass 
her in her explanations. But their eyes met, and he thought 
how pale she looked, and worn out, and yet pretty, with her 
eyes looking so bright in her tanned face ; and he felt a strange 
emotion from which all bitterness had gone, and only a wish 
to see her happy with the man she had preferred to him. He 
still wanted to look after her, to go to Montsou and force the 
other fellow to be kind to her. But all she could see in the. 
affection he was still offerin]^ her was pity - how he must de- 
spis^'her to look at her like that ! Her heart was so full that 
her voMb faiW her and she could find no other excuses to 
stammer Quff 
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* That'S' righ^ you'd much better keep your mouth shut/ 
went on her mother implacably. ‘ If you have come back for 
good, well, come in; if not, then clear off at once and think 
yourself lucky that I’m taken up with the baby, otherwise I 
would have put iny foot somewhere before this ! ' 

As though this threat had suddenly been realized, Catherine 
received a flying kick in the behind; so violent that she was 
stunned with surprise and pain. It was Chaval, who had leapt 
in through the open door and charged at her like a wild beast. 
He had been watching outside for the last minute or two. 

‘You bitcli!' he bawled, 'I’ve followed you. I Imew you 
came back here to get him to fill you up. And you pay him to 
do it, do you.^ You pour coffee down him out of my money! ’ 

Maheude and £tienne were too thunderstruck to move. 
Chaval was furiously driving Catherine towards the door. 

' Will you get out, blast your eyes 1 ' 

As she went and cowered in a corner he turned on the 
mother: 'A nice business, keeping watch while your bitch of 
a daughter has her legs in the air upstairs!’ 

He seized Catherine by the wrist and jerked her towards the 
door. In the doorway he turned again on Maheude, who was 
still rooted to her chair and had forgotten to put back her 
breast. Estelle had fallen forward in her sleep and buried her 
face in her mother’s woollen skirt. I'he great bare breast was 
hanging free like the udder of a huge cow. 

'When the daughter’s not at it the mother gets herself 
plugged!’ he shouted. 'Go on, show him all you’ve got! He’s 
not particular, is your filthy lodger!’ 

fitienne rushed to hit him. Only the fear of rousing the 
whole village by a fight liad prevented his snatching Catherine 
out of this man’s hands. But it was now his turn to fly into a 
r?ge, and the two men stood face to face with eyes blazing. 
Tlieir old hatred and repressed jealousy now flared up. It was 
cle'^r yhat one of them would have to kill the other. 

'Take care,’ fitienne muttered through clenched teeth, 'I’ll 
(K» you ill! ’ 

'Jur-t you try!’ answered Chaval. 

Tor several seconds they stood glaring at each other, so 
close tliat each could feel the other's hot breath. Catherine 



seized her lover’s hand in mute supplication and dragged him 
outside and away from the village, without a glance behind. • 

‘What a brute! ’ said £tienne, slamming the door He was 
so angry that he had to drop into a chair. 

Maheude was still motionless in front of him. She waved 
her arm in a sweeping gesture and there fell one of those pain- 
ful silences, heavy with unspoken thoughts. Try as they might 
to avoid it, his eyes kept coming back to her breast, that ex- 
panse of flesh the dazzling whiteness of which embarrassed 
him. She might well be forty and shapeless from having too 
many children, but many still admired her with her firm, 
strong-looking body and large, long face that had once been 
beautiful. She had slowly and calmly taken her breast in both 
hands and put it back into her dress. A pink corner refused to 
go in, and she pushed it with her finger and buttoned herself 
up, and was now black and sloppy again in her old jacket. 

‘He’s a swine,' she said at last. ‘Only a dirty swine could 
have such filthy ideas. Not that I care ! It wasn't worth answer- 
ing.’ 

Without taking her eyes off the young man she went on in 
a straightforward tone ; 

‘ Not that I haven’t my faults, of course, but not that one. . . . 
Only two men have ever touched me: a trammer years ago 
when I was fifteen, . .id then Maheu. If he had left me in the 
lurch like the other one, well, I don’t know what might have 
happened. And I’m not all that proud of having been loyal to 
him since we were married, because when you’ve done no 
wrong the reason often is that you’ve never had the chance. 
I’m only saying how it is, and I know some of our neighbours 
who couldn’t say as much, could they?’ 

‘Yes, that’s true,’ said fitienne, getting uj to go. 

And out he went, while she made up her mind to light the 
fire again, having put down the sleeping Estelle on two chairs. 
If Dad had caught and sold a fish they might be able to have 
.some soup after all. 

^ Outside night was already falling, a freezing night, and 
Etienne walked on with his head down, feeling desperately 
sad. It was no longer just anger with the man and pity for the 
poor, 'ill-treated girl. The brutal sc.ene itself faded into insig- 
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nificance, but it forced his mind back to the sufferings of all of 
them, the abomination of poverty. In his ipind's eye he saw 
the village without food and these women and children who 
would have nothing to eat that night, all these starving people 
fighting on. And in the horrible, gloomy twilight the doubts 
that he had already felt at times rose again within him and 
tortured him with misgivings he had never had so strongly 
before. What a terrible responsibility he had shouldered ! Was 
he to urge them on to still more ob.stinate resistance, now 
that there was no money and no credit left? And what would 
be the end of it all if no help were forthcoming and hunger got 
the better of their courage ? Suddenly he saw a vision of dis- 
aster: children dying, weeping mothers, and the men, thin and 
haggard, going back to the pits. On and on he walked, stumb- 
ling over stones, and the thought that the Company would 
prevail and that he would have brouglit about the misfortune 
of his mates filled him with unbearable anguish. 

He looked up and found himself in front of Le Voreux. Its 
buildings rose in a dark mass in the deepening gloom. The de- 
serted yard, in the middle of which stood great motionless 
shadows, looked like the corner of an abandoned fortress. As 
soon as the winding engine stopped, these walls lost their 
soul. At this hour of the night there was nothing left alive, not 
a single lamp or voice; the very exhaust of the pump sounded 
like the gasps of the dying, coming from some far off part of 
the emptiness that was once a pit. 

As he looked, Etienne's spirits rose again. The worker 
might be dying of hunger, but the Company also was eating 
into its millions. Was it inevitable that it should be the 
stronger in this war of labour against money? At all events, 
its victory would cost it dear and it would have its casualties, 
too. Once again he felt the fury of battle, the fierce desire to 
have done with suffering for good, even if the price were death. 
The village might just as well die straight away as die little 
by little of starvation and injustice. His ill-digested reading 
came back into his mind, with examples of people burning 
their own towns to halt the enemy, vague stories of mothers 
saving their children from slavery by dashing their brains out 
on the pavements, or of men deliberately starving to death 
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rather than eat the bread of tyrants. How insptting they were! 
A red gaiety succeeded his black melancholy, casting out 
doubt and making him ashamed of his momentary weaimess. 
And in this revival of his faith, gusts of pride wafted him 
higher and higher, carried aloft by the joy of leadership, of 
being obeyed to the point of sacrifice, and his dream broadened 
out to a vision of his own power on the night of triumph. 
Already he saw in his mind’s eye a scene of simple grandeur: 
himself as a triumphant leader renouncing power and placing 
all authority in the hands of the people. 

Then he was rudely awakened by the voice of Maheu re- 
counting his good luck; he had caught a wonderful trout and 
sold it for three francs. There would be some supper after all. 
He let his friend go back to the village, saying he would 
follow on later, and went and sat down in the Avantage. After 
a customer had gone he told Rasseneur, without any beating 
about the bush, that he was going to write and ask Pluchart to 
come at once. He had made up his mind to organize a private 
meeting, for victory seemed assured if only th$ miners of 
Montsou would solidly join the International. 
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T H E meeting was fixed for the following Thursday at two 
o’clock at the Bon joyeux, widow D^sir's place. The widow 
was outraged at the sufferings inflicted upon her children the 
miners and, especially since her custom had fallen off, her 
anger had never cooled. Never had a strike been less thirsty; 
even the drunkards shut themselves up at home for fear of dis- 
obeying the command to keep sober. Montsou, packed solid 
on fair-days, was now silent and dismal with its broad street 
stretching on in endless desolation. No more beer pouring 
from counters and bellies, the gutters had dried up. From the' 
pa\t ment outside Casimir's and the Progrfes, all that could be 
seen was the pale faces of the barmaids hopefully looking out 
at the street. In Montsou itself the whole line of pubs was 
empty, from Lenfant's to Tison’s, passing by Piquette's and 
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th€ It was only at Saint-£loi, where the de- 

purics foro" . / . ve ":hnt a few glasses were still being served, 
'The solirude even ' KUrnded to the Volcan, the ladies of which 
were nesting fc^ v»ant of gentlemen admirers, although they 
w:*uld willingly have lowered their fee from ten sous to five in 
view of the hard times. The whole neighbourhood was sunk 
in blackest despair. 

' My God ! ' widow Desir had exclaimed, slapping her thighs 
with both hands, ‘it*s all the fault of the police! They can 
bung me in pi ison if tlicy want to, but I must go for them all 
the same.' 

To her all autb.orities, all employers were i)olicemcn, a 
term of general contempt which covered all enemies of the 
people. So she had welcomed Etienne's proposition with de- 
light: her whole house belonged to the miners, she would let 
them have her ballroom free of charge, she would issue in- 
vitations herself since that was the law. And if the law took ex- 
ception, well, so much the better, she would give the law a bit 
of her mind. The next day Etienne brought her fifty letters to 
sign, having had them copied by those neighbours in the vil- 
lage who could write, and these letters were sent off to the 
delegates and some otlier safe men in tlie pits. Ostensibly the 
agenda was to discuss the continuation of the strike, but in 
reality Pluchart was expected, and it was hoped tliat a speech 
from him would produce a mass recruitment to the Inter- 
national. 

On I'hursday morning Etienne was very worried because 
his old foreman had not come, for he had telegraphed to say 
that he would be there on Wednesday. Wliat could be the 
matter? He was very disappointed not to be able to talk things 
over with him before the meeting. By nine o'clock he was in 
Montsou, thinking that Pluchart had perhaps gone there 
direct without calling at Le Voreux. 

‘No, I've not seen your friend,' answered widow D(5sir. 
‘But everything is ready, come and have a look.' 

She led him into the dance-hall. The decorations were still 
the same : paper chains meeting in a wreath of artificial flowers 
In ;hc middle of the ceiling, gold cardboard shields round the 
waiis, witli saints' names. But instead of the musicians' 
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platform a table and three chairs had been put in a cohii^r 
and rows of seats faced them, crossing the hall obiuru.Iy. 

' Perfect/ declared fitienne. 

'And you know you are quite at homo/ she went on; 'you 
can bawl your heads off if you like, and if the police come they 
will have to pass over my dead body/ 

Anxious as he was, he could not help smiling at the look of 
her; she seemed so vast, with a pair of breasts each one of 
which required a man to embrace it. Rumour had it tliat now- 
adays she had to have two of her wcekda}^ lovers each night to 
cope with the job. 

But to his surprise Rasseiieur and Souvarinc came in, and as^ 
the widow was going out to leave the three of them together 
in the hall, he exclaimed: 

' What, you already ! ' 

Souvarinc, who had been on the night shift at Le Voreux as 
the enginemen were not on strike, had simply come out of 
curiosity. But Rassencur had been looking ill at ease for twfS«* 
days past, and his fat round face had lost its good-natured: 
smile. 

'Pluchart hasn’t turned up and I am very worried,' 
Etienne went on. 

The publican looked away and muttered awkwardly: 

T'm not surprise^ I am not expecting him now/ 

'What?’ 

Then Rasseneur took the plunge, looked Etienne squarely 
in the face and said jauntily: 

'You see, I seiit him a letter, too, if you want to luiow, and 

urged him not to conic Yes, I think we ought to settle our 

own affairs and not drag strangers in.’ 

fitienne, trembling and beside himself* with age, looked his 
companion in the eyes and all he could rind to say was: 

'You have done that! You have done that!' 

'Yes, I’ve done that! And yet, you know, I've every con- 
fidence in Pluchart. He’s clever and reliable and a man you can 
work with. But then, you see, I don’t give a damn for your 
ideas - politics, government and all that - not a damn ! What 
I want is to see the miners better treated. I worked under- 
ground myself for twenty years, and I sweated so much with 
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poverty and fatigue that I have sworn Til get some of the 
pleasures of life for the poor buggers who are down there still ; 
and I am quite sure that you will never get anything with all 
your talk, you will only make the miner's lot even worse. 
When he is forced down again by starvation the Company will 
bleed him still more, and thrash him like a cur that has escaped 
and is being driven back to his kennel. And that’s what I mean 
to prevent, do you understand ? ’ 

He stood there foursquare on his thick legs, belly thrust for- 
ward and shouting at the top of his voice. And all the reason- 
able and patient nature of the man poured itself forth in clear, 
effortless phrases as he made his confession of faith. Surely it 
was stupid to think that the world could be changed at one 
blow, the workers put in the place of the employers and money 
shared out like dividing up an apple? It would need perhaps 
thousands and thousands of years for that to come about. So 
don't let anyone talk to him about miracles ! The wisest course, 
if you didn't want to come a cropper, was to go straight ahead 
with demanding feasible reforms and bettering the workers' 
conditions as and when the chances arose. So he was making it 
his business to bring the Company round to better conditions, 
whereas, if they were pig-headed about it - well, they would 
all go under ! 

fitienne had let him talk on, too indignant to utter a sound. 
At last he cried : 

'God Almighty! haven't you got any blood in your veins?' 

For a moment he was on the point of striking him, and to 
resist the temptation he worked ott his fury on the seats, strid- 
ing down the hall and knocking them out of the way. 

‘You might at least shut the door,' said Souvarine. ‘There's 
no need for everybody to hear.' 

He went and shut it himself and then calmly sat on one of 
the platform seats. He rolled a cigarette and sat watching the 
others with his gentle, intelligent eyes, and his lips were 
pursed in a wry smile. 

'You can lose your temper as much as you like, but it 
doesn't get us anywhere,' observed Rasseneur judiciously. 'At 
first I thought you had some sense. You did well to urge the 
chaps to keep calm and not leave their own houses, in fact to 
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use your influerlce to maintain order. But now you are going 
to land them in the soup! * 

In the intervals of careering up and down between the seats 
Etienne came up to the publican, took him by the shoulders 
and shook him, shouting answers in his face. 

^ But, damn it all, I am for being calm! Yes, I have imposed 
discipline on them and I am still advising them to lie low. But 
we can't just let those people snap their bloody fingers at us. 
You are fortunate enough to keep cool, but as for me there are 
times when I feel I'm going off' my head.' 

It was now his turn to make a confession. He made fun of 
his own early illusions, his religious dream of universal com- 
passion when justice would speedily come and reign over the 
brotherhood of mankind. A fine method, indeed, to wait with 
folded arms if you wanted to see men devour each other like 
wolves for ever and ever! No, you had to take a hand in it 
yourself or else injustice would never end and the rich would 
always suck the blood of the poor. I'hat was why he could not 
forgive himself for having once been so silly as to say that 
politics should be banished from the social question. He was 
ignorant then, but since that time he had read books and 
studied. Now his ideas were mature, and he flattered himself 
that he had a system. But he expressed it badly, in confused 
phrases which kept ^its of all the theories he had worked 
through and abandoned. At the summit stood unshakeable the 
idea of Karl Marx: capital was the result of theft, and labour 
had the duty and the right to recover its stolen wealth. In 
practice, like Proudhon, he had first of all been taken in by the 
dream of mutual credit - a vast bank of exchange which would 
cut out middlemen. But later he had been enthralled by the co- 
operative societies of Lassalle, subsidized bj the state and 
gradually transforming tlie world into one great industrial 
city - until one day he had lost his taste for them on realizing 
the difficulty of control - and more recently still he had reached 
the stage of collectivism and demanded that all instruments of 
wo^'k be handed over to collective ownership. But all that re- 
mained very vague, and he could not see how to realize this 
new dream, for lie was still held back by scruples of human 
feeling and commonsense and did not dare to advance the 
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ancomproinising affirmations of the fanati<:£ Kft^as therefore 
still at the stage of saying that first of all the government must 
be taken over. After that they would see. 

' But what has conic over you ? Why have you gone over to 
the houvgeois?' he went on violently, coming back and hold- 
ing forth at R^sscMieur. ‘You yourself used to say that it would 
h.^ve to come l y a show-down!’ 

Rassenenr coloured slightly. 

s, } ci'd say that once. And if it does come to a show- 
0 ■ you will sec that I am no more of a coward than anybody 

•fi^. ('-dy I will not side witli people who trouble the waters 
,rfii .'k»re so as io tisli themselves a position ' 

[r r/a? Etienne’s turn to colour. The two men had now given 
-.ip shouting at each other and were coldly bitter and spiteful in 
►heir open rivalry. In fact it was what always lies at the bottom 
of exaggerated dogmas: one man runs to revolutionary vio- 
lence and the other, by way of reaction, to insincere modera- 
tion, and both get carried far beyond their genuine convictions 
simply because they find themselves cast for parts not of their 
own choosing. On the fair, girlish face of Souvarine, watching 
these two, appeared an exjiression of silent scorn, the crushing 
scorn of the man jirepared to sacrifice his own life in obscurity 
without even tlie glory of a martyr's crown. 

'That's meant for me, I suppose.^' said Etienne. ‘Are you 
jealous ? ' 

‘Jealous of what?’ answered Rasseneur. ‘ I don't set myself 
up as a great man, I'm not trying to found a section at Mont- 
sou so as to be the secretary ! ' 

Ignoring the other's attempts to interrupt him he w^ent on: 

‘ Why don't you be honest? You don't care a damn about the 
International, all you are longing for is to be our leader and 
play the gentleman writing letters to the famous Conseil 
Fideral du No7\l ! ' 

After a pause Etienne replied, trembling with passion: 

‘ Ail nght — I thought I had nothing to reproach myself 
"'it!:. ’ :1 consulted you because I knew you had been 
sU'ugu'iny^ here long before me. But as you can't bear anyone 
else • ‘ o -.he stage with you, from now on I shall act on my own. 
And to start with, I am telling you now that this meeting is 
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going on, even ^ rtuchSit doesn't turn up, and that the^ 
comrades will join in spite of you/ 

‘ Join ! ' murmured the publican ; ' easier said than d('ne - 
you've got to get their subscriptions out of them* ’ 

'Oh no, I haven't! The International grants time to workers 
on strike. We can pay later, but it will cornc o our help at 
once/ 

This made Rasseneur lose his temper altogether. 

'Very well, we'll see I'm part of this meeting of yours, 

and I'm going to speak. Yes, I'm not going to let all our 
friends have their heads turned by 3^00* 1 m going to show 
them where their real interests lie. Wc* shall see which one 
they mean to follow - me, whom they've known for thirty 
3^cars, or you who liavc turned cveiy tiling upside dow'ii in less 
than one. No, no, that be damned for a tale! We are going to 
see which of us will smash the other!' 

He went out, banging the door, making the paper chains 
tremble under the ceiling and the gilt shields jump on the walls* 
And the big hall was once again wrapped in heavy silence. 

Sitting at the table Souvarine w^as smoking peacefully. After 
striding up and down for a minute or two in silence, Etienne 
relieved liis feelings in a torrent of words. Was it his fault that 
people deserted th'^^ fat lazy devil and turned to him.?* He 
denied that he had hunted for popularity, he didn't even know 
how it had come about - the friendship of everybody in the 
village, the miners’ confidence in him and his present power 
over them. He w^as indignant that anyone should accuse him of 
wanting to stir up trouble to satisfy his own ambitions, and 
thumped his chest, protesting sentiments of fraternit3^ 

Suddenly he stood still in front of Souvarine and said : 

‘Don't you see, if I were capable of causing any friend of 
mine to lose a single drop of blood I would run off to America 
straight away ! ' 

The engineman shrugged his shoulders Mtd once again 
smiled his thin smile. 

‘Oh, blood,' he said, 'what does blood matter? The earth 
needs some blood.' 

Etienne calmed down at once, took a chair and sat opposite 
him with his elbows on the table. This fair face, with the 
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dreamy eyes that sometimes lit .up with fierce red glints, 
frightened him and at the same time exercised some strange 
fascination over his will-power. His friend did not even need 
to speak, for his very silence seemed gradually to dominate 
fitienne. 

‘Look here,* he asked, ‘what would you do in my place? I 
am right to want to do something, aren't I ? Surely the best 
thing is for us to join the Association?' 

Souvarine slowly blew out a cloud of smoke and answered 
with his favourite word : 

‘Balderdash! but in the meantime it's something. What's 
more, their International will soon begin to wwk. He is in- 
terested in it.' 

‘Who?' 

‘He.' 

Souvarine had pronounced this word in a liushed voice, full 
of religious awe, turning his eyes towards the east. He was 
referring to the Master, Bakunin the Destroyer. 

‘ He is the only one who can deal the knock-out blow. All 
your intellectuals are cowards with their talk of evolution. 
Before three years are out the International under his com- 
mand is bound to wipe out the old world.' 

fitienne listened attentively, longing to learn and under- 
stand this religion of destruction, about which the engineman 
only dropped an occasional dark hint, as though he kept its 
mysteries to himself. 

‘But why don't you explain? What's your object?' 

‘To destroy everything. No more nations, no more govern- 
ments, no more property, no more God or religion.' 

‘Yes, I gather that. Only where is it going to lead you?’ 

‘To the primitive and formless community, to a new world, 
a fresh start.' 

‘And how are you going to carry it out? How do you pro- 
pose to set about it?' 

‘By fire, poison, and the dagger. The real hero is the mur- 
derer, for he is the avenger of the people, the revolutionary 
in action, not someone just trotting out phrases out of books. 
We must have a series of appalling cataclysms to horrify the 
rulers and awaken the people.' 
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As he spoke Souvarine became terrible. He rose up in his 
chair in ecstasy, a mystic flame darted from his pale eyes and 
his delicate hands gripped the edge of the table so tightly that 
they almost broke it. The other man watched him in terror, 
thinking of the stories liis friend had half confided in him - 
mines laid under the Tsar's palaces, police chiefs struck down* 
with knives like wild lx)ars, a mistress of his, the only woman 
he had ever loved, hanged one rainy morning in Moscow 
while he, standing in the crowd, kissed her with his eyes for 
the last time. 

'No, no!' cried Etienne, waving away this hateful vision, 
'we haven't got to that stage here. Murder, fire, never! It's 
monstrous and unjust, and all our comrades would rise up and 
strangle the assassin ! ’ 

He still could not understand, for all his racial instincts re- 
coiled from this dark vision of world extermination, of the 
world mown to the ground like a field of rye. What could they 
do after that.^ How would the nations rise again He de- 
manded an answer. 

'Tell me what your programme is. We want to know where 
we are going.' 

Then Souvarine, gazing with misty eyes into space, peace- 
fully concluded : 

'Any reasoning about the future is criminal, for it prevents 
pure destruction and holds up the march of the revolution.' 

In spite of the cold chill this answer sent down his spine, 
Etienne had to laugh. Yet he freely admitted that there was 
some sense in these ideas, which attracted him by their terrible 
simplicity. But it would be playing right into Rasseneur's 
hands if such things were spread among their rr ites. They had 
to be practical. 

Widow Desir then came in and suggested they had some 
lunch. They accepted and went into the bar, which on week- 
days was separated from the dance-hall by a movable parti- 
tion. When they had finished their omelette and cheese Sou- 
varine wanted to go; and as fitienne tried to make him stay he 
said; 

* What for, to hear you all talking a lot of useless nonsense i 
I've seen enough. So long!' 
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Aiid off he went in his gentle, obstinate way, a cigarette in 
his moutli. 

Etienne I’elr increasingly anxious. It was one o'clock, and 
Pluc.hart was certainly going to let him down. By half past one 
the delegates began to appear and he had to receive them be- 
cause he wanted to check them as they came in, for fear of the 
Company's sending its usual spies. Me examined every invita- 
tion and scrutinized the bearers, though of course many of 
them did come in without showing their invitations: if they 
were known to him it was good enough and they were ad- 
mitted. As it was striking two he saw Rasseneur come, who, 
however, finished a pipe at the counter and stood there chat- 
ting without hurrying himself. This cool and mocking attitude 
still further irritated him, especially as the wags had come in 
full force just to lark about - Zacharie, Mouquet, and plenty of 
others - people who would not take the strike seriously but 
thought it fun to be leading a life of idleness. There tliey all 
were, sitting at the tables and spending their last penny on a 
glass of beer, grinning away, jnilling tlie legs of their more 
.serious companions who, they said, had come to make fools of 
themselves. 

Another quarter of an hour went by and the hall was getting 
.restive. In despair fitienne was just making up his mind to go 
in and begin when widow' Dcsir, who was looking down the 
street, called out: 

‘ Here comes your gentleman ! ' 

It really was Pluchart. He arrived in a carriage drawn by a 
bi*oken-winded old hack. He leaped down, slim and dandified, 
with a square head too big for his body, and in his black frock 
coat he looked like a well-to-do artisan in his Sunday best. For 
five years now he had never so much as used a file, and he 
dolled himself up, taking particular care of his hair, very proud 
^.»f his success as an orator. But he was still awkward in his 
movements', and the nails on his broad fingers had not grown 
.^r they were permanently eaten aw^ay by iron. He served his 
uv\n ambition very actively, constantly running round the pro- 
vin j and airing his views. 

‘Now you mustn't be angry with me,' he said, forestalling 
question: . ’d reproaches. ‘Yesterday, conference at Prcuilly 
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in the morning and an evening meeting at Valengay, To- 
day, lunch at Marchiennes with Sauvagnat However, I 

managed to get a cab. I am quite worn out, just listen to my 
voice! But never mind, I'll speak to them just the same 
On the doorstep of the Bon Joyeux he stopped short. 
'Gosh! I’m forgetting the cards. That'd be a nice thing!' , 
He went back to the cab, which the cabby was just going to 
take home, and pulled out of the box a little black wooden case 
which he brought in under his arm. 

fitienne followed him, radiant, while Rassencur, covered 
with confusion, dared not shake hands with him. But Pluchart 
had already seized his and said a word or two about his letter: 
what a funny idea! Why not hold this meeting.? You should 
always hold a meeting when you could. Widow Desir said 
would he take something, but he refused - no point in it, he 
could speak without drink. But he had very little time, as he 
hoped to be able to push on as far as Joisclle that evening, be- 
cause he must have a talk to Legoujeux. So they all went into 
the hall in a body. Malieu and Levaque, who were arriving 
late, followed them in. The door was then locked so that they 
could be undisturbed, whicli made the gigglers sneer louder 
than ever, Zacharie calling to Mouquet that perhaps they 
were all going to b^ got with child in there. 

Some hundred miners were waiting on the bcnclies in the 
stuffy hall where the hot smells of the last dance seemed to be 
coming up from the floor. There was some whispering and 
heads were turned as the newcomers took tlieir places in the 
empty seats. They stared at the gent from Lille, wliose black 
coat caused some surprise and apprehension. 

fitienne began by moving that a proper committee be 
elected. He suggested names and the flvior apjjroved by raising 
hands. Pluchart was made chairman, with Maheu and fitienne 
himself as committee members. There was a shifting round of 
chairs and the committee took its place. For a moment the 
chairman was lost to sight behind the table, under which he 
was slipping his box which so far he had been holding tight. 
When he reappeared, he tapped on the table with his fist to 
call for attention and then began in a hoarse voice: 

' Citizens ! ' 
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But at that moment a little door opened and he had to stop. 
It was widow D^sir, who had gone round by the kitchen and 
was carrying a tray with six glasses of beer on it. 

let me disturb you,' she said. ‘Talking is thirsty 

work.' 

Maheu took the tray from her and Pluchart was able to go 
on. He said he was very touched by the kind reception he had 
had from the workers of Montsou, apologized for his lateness 
and mentioned how tired he was, and his sore throat. Then he 
called upon citizen Rasseneur, who liad asked if he could speak. 

Rasseneur was already at the table, near the beer. He had 
turned a chair round and was using it as a sort of rostrum. He 
seemed deeply moved, and after a preliminary cough shouted 
at the top of his voice : 

‘ Comrades ! ' 

His influence over the ininers was due to his verbal facility, 
the good-natured way he could go oi> addressing them for 
hours without ever tiring. He did not venture on any gestures, 
but stood stolidly smiling, drowning them with words and 
hypnotizing them until they shouted as one man: ‘Yes, yes, 
quite true, you're quite right!' But today he felt a hostile 
undercurrent as soon as he opened his mouth, and therefore he 
proceeded warily. He confined his remarks to the continuation 
of the strike, and counted on winning applause before opening 
the attack on the International. Of course, honour forbade 
their giving in to the Company's demands; but what a terrible 
prospect if tlxey had to hold out much longer! And without 
actually advocating surrender he weakened their courage, 
painted a picture of the villages dying of starvation, asked 
what resources the advocates of resistanc e coukl count on. 
Three or four of his friends tried to back him up, which only 
accentuated the coolness of the majority and their increasing 
urritation and disapproval of his eloquence. 1 hen, despairing 
of winning them over, he lost his temper and prophesied woe 
if they let their heads he turned by agitators from outside. By 
now two-thirds of the audience were on their feet; atagrily try- 
ing to prevent him from saying any more since he was insult- 
ing them and treating them. like children who didn't know how 
to behave. He stood there, taking gulp after gulp of beer, and 
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went oh talking through the din, shouting that the man wasnV* 
yet bom who could stop him doing his duty! 

Pluchart stood up. As he had no bell, he banged on the table . 
and repeated in his raucous voice: 

'Citizens! Citizens!' 

He finally obtained some calm, submitted the matter to thfe , 
meeting, which took away Rasseneur's right to speak. The 
delegates who had represented the pits at the interview with ' 
the manager carried the others witli them, for they were all 
maddened with hunger and their heads were full of the new 
ideas. The vote was a foregone conclusion. 

'You couldn't bloody well care less! You've got plenty to 
eatl* yelled Levaque, brandishing his fist at Rasseneur. 

Etienne had to lean over behind the chairman's back to 
calm Maheu, who was red in the face with fury at this h3^o- 
critical speech. 

'Citizens,' said Pluchart, "may I speak now?' 

Silence fell at once. He spoke. His voice was hoarse and^ 
painful to listen to, but he was used to that, as he was always 
on the move and took his laryngitis with him as part of his 
performance. He strengtliened his voice in a gradual crescendo, 
which produced effects of pathos. He stood with arms open 
and punctuated his i ^riods with a swing of the shoulders, giv- 
ing his eloquence some of tlie character of the sermon, drc^ 
ping his voice at the end of each sentence in a religious way 
which carried conviction by its very monotony. 

He worked in his set speech on the greatness and benefits of 
the International, the one he always trotted out at the begin- 
ning in localities where he was not known. He explained its 
object: the emancipation of the workers; he demonstrated its 
imposing structure: at the base the coramune, higher up the 
province, still higher the nation and at the sunamit humanity. 
His arms waved slowly, indicating the successive levels and 
twiiMing the immense cathedral of the world of the future. 
Next he turned to the internal organization; he read out the 
statutes and spoke about the congresses^ pointing out the 
growing importance of the aims and objects, the broadening 
programme which, having begun with discussion of wages, 
was now working towards the liquidation of society and the 
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abolition of the wage system itself. No more nationalities ! the 
workers of the hole world united by a common hunger for 
justice, vswec])iug away the rotten bourgeoisie, establishing at 
long last the free society in which lie who does not work does 
not reap! He was no v bellowing and his breath startled the 
'oloured-paper llo\vcr< lianging from the low, blackened ceil- 
ing which echoed with tlic sound of liis voice. 

^ A tidal wave ran along the sea of faces. Some voices called 
out: 

"That\t; right' WeVe with you!' 

lie went oii. "fhe whole w^orld would be conquered in three 
years — Ik enunierated the conquered peoples. New support 
was con og in frenn all sides. Never had a new religion made 
5*0 many I. on 'c^^ts. when they were the masters they would 

ti.e laws to the employers, whose turn it would be to 
have ii h ciJ on tlieir tliroats. 

* \ e- ' It’ll be their turn to go down the mine! ' 

He enjeaned silence with a wave of the hand. Now he came 
to - jMc tion of strikes. In principle he disapproved of 
^tr'rc thi^y weie too slow and tended to aggravate the 
t^ouhlec of tlje worker. But until better means could be found, 
wj OP thev borjnie inevitable you just had to make up your 
mifid to h^\(* them, for they had the advantage of disorganiz- 
ing cn’o.tal And he showed how, if it came to such a pass, the 
Internotionai would be providential for the strikers and gave 
example^: :n Paris at the time of the bronze-workers’ strike 
the emplovcrs had conceded everything immediately, terrified 
by the news that the International was sending help; in Lon- 
don it had saved some mine-workers by sending back at its 
own expense a party of Belgians called in by the owners. You 
only liad to join and the Companies trembled, the workers 
were enrolling in the great army of labour, ready to die for 
eaeh other rather tlian remain slaves in a capitalist society. 

He was interrupted by a burst of applause. He mopped his 
brew with a handkerchief, refusing the glass proffered by Ma- 
heu. When he tried to start again he was prevented by re- 
ne^'cd cheering. 

‘That's got ’em!’ he hissed quickly to ^itienne. ‘They're 
ready now . . T'h<^^ ^-ards - quick 1 ' 
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He dived unde^ die table and reappeared with the little 
black box. 

'Citizens!' he cried, dominating the uproar, 'here are 
membership cards. If your delegates will come up I will give 
them some to hand round.... We can settle later.' 

Rasseneur leaped to his feet and protested again. fitieiUie 
was getting excited, as he also had to make a speech. There 
ensued a moment of extreme confusion. Levaque w^as punch- 
ing the air as though he were going into battle. Maheu was on 
his feet and holding forth, but nobody could hear a word he 
was saying. In the growing tumult the dust rose from the floor, 
the floating dust of former dances, filling the air v Ith the 
strong reek of haulage girls and pit-boyj>. 

The little door suddenly opened and widow Desir, filling 
the aperture with her stomach and bust, said in stentoriiU\ 
tones : 

'Shut up, for God's sake! The police are here!' 

The local superintendent had arrived, rather late in the day, 
to make a report and suspend the meeting. He had four officers 
with him. For five minutes the widow had been keeping them 
at bay at the door, telling them that she was in her own home 
and had a perfect right to have a few friends in. But they had 
pushed their way in an^! so she had rushed on ahead to warn her 
children. 

'You'll have to come out this way,' she said, ‘there's a 
dirty policeman guarding the yard. But that doesn't matter, as 
my little woodshed opens on to the back alley. Look sharp 1*^ 

The superintendent was already thumping on the door, and 
as it did not open he was threatening to smasli it in. Some spy 
must have given them away, for he was shf jting tliat the* 
meeting was illegal as a large number of miners were there 
without invitations. 

In the dance-hall the confusion became even greater. They 
could not run away like this ; no vote had been taken either for* 
joining the International or for going on with the strike. 
Everybody insisted on talking at once. Then the chairrrian had^ 
the idea of a vote by acclamatioji Himds were put up and 
delegates hurriedly declared that they were joining on behalf 
of absent comrades. And thus it came about that the ten^ 
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thousand miners of Montsou became members of the Inter- 
national. 

The rout was now setting in. To cover their retreat widow 
D^sir went and stood against the door which tlie butts of the 
gendarmes’ rifles were already battering down behind her. 
The miners jumped over benches and made their escape one by 
one through the kitchen and woodshed. Rasseneur was one of 
the first to disappear, followed by Levaque who had quite for- 
gotten how he had cursed him and was wondering whether he 
could cadge a glass to pull himself round. iStiennc made sure 
of the little box and then waited with Pluchart and Mahetj, 
who made it a point of honour to be last out. As they were 
going tlie lock was forced, and the superintendent found him- 
self in the presence of the widow, whose bust and stomach still 
presented a serious obstacle. 

‘A lot of good it has done you, smashing my jdacc up! ’ she 
said. ‘You can see there’s nobody here!’ 

The superintendent, a slow-moving person who disliked 
scenes, merely threatened to take her to the lock-up, and off he 
went to report, taking his four men and followed by the jeers 
of Zacharie and Mouquet, who were filled with admiration for 
the way their mates had played them up, and didn't care tup- 
pence for armed force. 

In the street outside Etieimc ran along, hampered by the 
box, with the bthers at his heels. He suddenly thought of 
Pierron and asked why he had not been seen, and Maheu, run- 
ning at his side, answered that he was ill - a diplomatic illness, 
fear of compromising himself. They wanted to keep Pluchart 
for a minute but he, still running, declared that he must be off 
at once to Joiselle where Legoujeux was waiting for instruc- 
ticHis. So they shouted good-bye, still without slackening 
speed, as they ran full pelt through Montsou. A few breathless 
words were exchanged, fitienne and Maheu now felt sure of 
triumph and were confidently smiling: when the International 
had sent help it would be the Company’s turn to beg them to 
go back to work. And in this surging hope, this gallop of big 
boots clattering on the cobblestones, there was something 
else, something sombre and fierce, a gust of violence that was 
to inflame the villages as far as the four comers of the coalfield. 
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Another fortnight went by. It was the beginning of Janu^> 
ary and cold fogs numbed the immense plain. The misery haa? 
worsened, and with every hour tlie villages suffered greater 
agonies of famine. Four thousand francs, sent from London by . 
tlic International, had scarcely provided bread for three days. 
Since then, nothing. The death of this great hope broke down 
everybody’s courage. Whom could they count on now, since 
their own brotliers were leaving them in the lurch.? They felt 
lost in the cniel winter, cut oft' from the world. 

By Tuesday Village Two Hundred and Forty was at the 
end of its resources, fitienne and the delegates had redoubled ' 
their efforts, opening new subscription lists in the neighbour* 
ing towns, and even as far away as Paris; collections were 
made and conferences organized. All these eftbrts had little 
effect, for public opinion, at first deeply stirred, was now get- 
ting bored with this strike that dragged monotonously on 
without any exciting incidents. The few paltry sums collected 
scarcely sufficed to keep the poorest families. The rest kept 
themselves alive by f .wning clothes and selling up their 
homes bit by bit. Everything found its way to the dealer’s: 
the wool stuffing from mattresses, kitchen utensils, even furni- 
ture. At one stage they thought they were saved, for the small 
shop-keepers of Montsou, who had been cut out by Maigrat, 
offered credit to try to entice his customers back, and for a 
week Verdonck the grocer and the two bakers Carouble and 
Smelten did keep open shop, but as they could get no more 
credit themselves, all three stopped. I'lie bailiff's were de- 
lighted, and all that came out of it was a burden of debt which 
would hang over tlie miners for years. Now, with no more 
credit anywhere and not a single old saucepan left to sell, all 
they could do was lie down in a corner and die like mangy 
dogs. 

fitienne would have sold his own flesh If he could. He had 
given up his fees and pawned his best coat and trousers at 
Marchiennes, only too glad to be able to keep the pot boiling 
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. li :tle longer for the Maheus. The only thing he kept was 
! i c pair* of shoes, so as to keep his feet all right, he said. His 
bitter regret was that the strike had come too early, before the 
provident fund had had time to accumulate. In his view that 
was tlie sole cause ol the disaster, for the workers w'ere bound 
to beat the employers wlren they could save enough money to 
resist. And now he remembered that Souvarine had accused 
the {'ompaii}^ of j)rovoking tlie strike in order to nip the fund 
in the bud. 

The sight of the village and of all these poor people without 
food or fire depressed him so much that he preferred to go out 
and fii'c Iiiinsclf with long walks. One evening, as he w'as pass- 
ing llequillart on his way home, he saw an old woman lying 
unconscious by the roadside ; she was no doubt dying of starva- 
tion. After lifting her up, he called out to a girl whom he saw 
on the other side of the fence. 

'Oh, it’s you,’ he said, recognizing Mouquette. ‘Give me a 
hand - Vvc must make her drink something.’ 

Mouquette's eyes filled with tears of pity, and she ran home 
(juirkly to the rickety hovel her father had fixed up among the 
ruins, coming back at once with some gin and bread. The gin 
revived the woman, who greedily gnawed at tlie bread with- 
out saying a word. She w'as the mother of a miner who lived in 
a village over Cougny way, and she had collapsed there on her 
way home from Joisellc where she had vainly tried to borrow 
ten sous from a sister. When she had eaten the bread she 
wandered off, still dazed. 

filit'nne was standing there in the waste ground of Requil- 
lart, with its ruined sheds half buried in brambles. 

'Well, won't you come in and have a nip yourself?' asked 
Mouquette brightly. 

And as he hesitated: 

'You are still afraid of me, then?' 

Ih' {nllowed her in, won over by her merry laughter and 
toc-clied, bj her having so freely given the bread. She would 
noi- Ciitejrfain him in her father’s room but took him into hers, 
wp.cre poured out two little glasses of gin. The room was 
vcr\ ( .:a;, i.c complimented her on it. The family did not 
seem to be t of aiiything, for the father was still in his job 
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as ^onyman at Le Voreux, and she, saying she could not live 
with folded arms, had set up as a laundress, which brought in 
thirty sous a day. Even if you do have fun with men that 
doesn't mean you're a slacker. 

‘Tell me,' she suddenly said, coming and putting her arms 
round his waist, ' why don't you want me ? ' 

He could not help joining in her laughter, for she had said 
it so winningly. 

'Oh, but I do,' he answered. 

‘ No, you don't - not how I want it Y ou know I'm dying 

for it. What about it.^ I should simply love it.' 

It was quite true, she had been asking him for six months. 
He looked down at her as she clung to him, squeezing him 
with her trembling arms, her face looking up at him with such 
a supplicating expression that he was quite overcome. There 
was nothing beautiful about her full round face with its com- 
plexion yellowed and mottled by coal, but there was a flame 
in her eyes, and there emanated from her whole being such a 
sensual charm, that she seemed very fresh and young. In the 
face of such a humble and passionate gift of herself he could 
hardly go on refusing. 

‘Oh, you will!' she murmured, exultant, ‘you will!' 

And she gave heis'.lf to him with all the swooning clumsi- 
ness of a virgin, as though it were the first time and she had 
never known a man before. When he left her, she was the one 
to overflow with gratitude, thanking him and kissing his hands. 

This piece of good fortune left Etienne a little ashamed of 
himself. There was nothing to be proud of in having had Mou- 
quette, and on the way home he swore he w^oiild not start that 
again. But still, he looked back on it with fri ndly gratitude, 
for she was a good sort. 

But the bad news he heard when he reached tlie village 
drove the adventure from his mind. There was a iiunour that 
the Company might agree to make a concession if the dele- 
gates would make another appeal to the manager. At least, 
that was the tale the deputies had been spreading round. The 
truth was that, now that the fight was on, the mine was suffer- 
ing even more than the miners. On both'sides obstin^. / was 
aggravating the trouble: if labour was dying of hunger, 
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capital was being eaten away. Each day's stoppage cost hun- 
dreds of thousands of francs. A machine stationary is a machine 
dead. The plant and material assets were deteriorating and 
idle money was melting away like water soaking into the 
sand. Since tlie small stock of coal on the pit yards had run 
out, customers were talking of going to Belgium for it; and 
that constituted a danger for the future. But what worried the 
Company most of all, and what it was most careful not to dis- 
close, was the ever-increasing damage to the galleries and 
workings. The deputies could not cope with repairs; props 
were giving way everywhere and falls were occurring every 
hour. Soon the accidents became so serious that long months 
of repair work would be required before production could start 
again. Stories were already going round: at Crevecoeur three 
hundred metres of road had subsided in one solid piece, block- 
ing the way to the Cinq-Paumes seam; at Madeleine the 
Maugretout seam was flaking away and filling with water. 
The management would not admit this, but suddenly two 
accidents occurring one after the otlier forced an admission. 
One morning, near La Piolaine, a fissure opened in the ground 
above the north gallery of Mirou which had fallen in the day 
before, and the next day there was a subsidence in Le Voreux 
which shook one comer of the neighbourhood so severely that 
two houses had almost disappeared. 

fitienne and his fellow delegates hesitated to risk another 
move without knowing the Directors' intentions. They ap- 
proached Dansaert, but he hedged: of course any misunder- 
standing was to be deplored, anything jxjssible would be done 
to bring about an understanding; but he said nothing definite. 
They finally decided to go to Monsieur Hennebeau, so as to 
put themselves in the right, for they did not want to be accused 
later on of not having given the Company a chance to admit it 
was in the wrong. But they swore tliey would not give in over 
any point, but come what might would stand by their terms 
which were the only fair ones. 

The interview took place on Tuesday morning - the day 
when the village was sinking into black desj^ir. It was less 
friendly than the first one. Maheu was again the spokesman, 
explaining that his fellow workers had sent them to enquire 
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whether the gentlemen had anything new to Say. At first 
sieur Hennebeau pretended to be surprised: no, no other orile^ 
had reached him, nothing could be changed as long as the 

miners persisted in their outrageous revolt This unbending 

authoritarianism had the most unfortunate effect - indeed, 
even if the delegates had been going out of their way to be 
conciliatory such a reception would have sufficed to stiffen 
their resistance. Later the manager expressed his willingness 
to look for a basis for mutual concession: for example, the 
Workers might accept separate payment for timbering whilst 
the Company on its side might raise this payment by the two 
centimes it was accused of pocketing. But of course, he added, 
he was making this offer on his own initiative, for nothing had 
been decided; he flattered himself, however, that he could 
bring Paris round to this concession. But the delegates re*[ 
fused, and repeated their terms: the old system to be main-’ 
tained with a rise of five centimes per tub. Then he admitted 
that he was in a position to negotiate there and then, and 
urged them to accept for the sake of their wives and starving 
little ones. But they remained adamant, and staring at the 
floor said no, and again no, with savage energy. The talk 
broke up abruptly. Monsieur Hennebeau slammed the doors 
and fitiepne and the others went off, stamping on the cobble- 
stones with ^leir heavy boots in the mute rage of defeated men 
at the end of their tether. 

At aboufitwo o’clock on the same day the women went in a 
deputation of theii’ own to Maigrat. The only hope left was to 
touch this man’s heart and coax another week's credit out of 
him. The idea came from Maheude, who often banked too 
much on people’s kindness. She persuaded Ma Brule and la 
Levaque to go with her, but Pierronne begged to be excused, 
alleging that she could not leave Pierron, whose recovery was 
exceedingly slow. Other women joined the band, which num- 
bered about twenty. When tlie good people of Montsou saw 
them coming, a line of sullen and desperate-looking women 
stretching right across the road, they anxiously shook their 
heads. Doors were shut and one lady hid her silver. This was 
the first time they had been seen acting thus, and there could 
be no worse augury, for usually the situation had reached 
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breaking point when the women took to the road. At Maigrat's 
there was a violent scene. He began by letting them in, leering 
and pretending he thought they had come to pay their bills: 
it was nice of them to come together and bring the money in a 
lump sum. T.)ien, a'- soon as Maheude began to speak, he flew 
•lilo a simiilircd rage. What? Were they trying to pull his 
leg' ^^ore ciedil’ Were they thinking of reducing him to 
bcgg..ry ? No, not another potato, not a single crumb of bread ! 
ife toned tl\ein to Verdonck the grocer and Carouble and 
Siiielton the Mkers, since they dealt with them now. The 
♦vomer 1 ''.lid him out with an air of frightened humility, and 
apologized, watcliing out for any sign of pity in his eyes. He 
to h(‘ tunny again, offering all his shop to Ma Brul6 if she 
wculd have liim for her young man. They were all cowardly 
enough to laugh at this, and la Levaque went one further and 
said that for her j)art she was quite willing. But he at once be- 
came rough and heided them towards the door. As they went 
on pitifully pleadhig, he laid hands on one of them. On the 
pavement the otlieis shouted that he was in the pay of the 
Company, and Maheude, laising her arms to heaven in a ges- 
ture of avenging indignation, called down death upon him, 
saying that such a man had no right to eat 

The letuin to the village was mournful indeed. As the 
women came back empty-handed, the men looked at them and 
lowered their eye s It was all over; the day would end without 
a single spoonful of soup, and all the other days stretclied out 
ahead in frozen dai Kness, witliout any gleam of hope. But they 
bad faced up to this jiossibility, and nobody spoke of surrender. 
The very excess of their misery made them all the more 
c/a jlly determined, liKe hunted animals prepared to die in 
their hole rather than come out. Who would have dared to be 
the fiist to s])cak of giving in? They had all sworn with their 
mates to stand together, and stand together thc'y would, just 
as they did in the ])it when one of them was trapped by a fall. 
That sort of tiling went without saying, for the pit was a good 
school for lesignation, and you could tighten yoijr belt for a 
week when you had lived on fire and water since the age of 
twelve. T heir loyalty to each other was supplemented by this 
soldierly piide, the piide m the job of men who in the daily 
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struggle against death have‘ developed a spirit of rivaliry in 
self-sacrifice. 

That evening was terrible in the Maheu home. They all sat 
in silence round tlie dying fire in wliich the last cake of damped 
dust was smouldering. Having emptied the mattress handful 
by handful, they had resigned themselves two days previously 
to selling the cuckoo clock for three francs, and tlie 
seemed bare and dead without the familiar tick-tock. The only 
luxury left was the pink cardboard box on tlie middle of 
the dresser, a present from Maheu which his wife clung to like 
a precious jewel. The only two good chairs having gone, old 
Bonnemort and the children huddled together on an old mil- 
dewed bench brought in from the garden. The grey twilight 
seemed to intensify the cold. 

‘What's to be done.^' repeated Maheude, crouching in the 
corner by the oven. 

Etienne, who had to stand, looked at the pictures of the 
Emperor and Empress, stuck up on the wall. He would have 
torn them down long since, but tlie family wanted to keep 
them for ornament. He muttered: 

‘And to think that those bloody fools who are watching us 
starve wouldn't fork out two sous!' 

‘Suppose I took the pink box.^^' ventured Maheude after 
some hesitation, look* ig very pale. 

Maheu, sitting on the edge of the table dangling his legs, 
with his head bowed down in his chest, jumped up: 

"No! I won't have it!' 

Maheude painfully rose to her feet and walked round the 
room. Good God! was it possible that they had come down to 
this? Not a crumb in the cupboard, nothing left to sell and not 
even an idea how to get a loaf. And the fire going out! She 
flew into a rage with Alzire, whom she had sent cinder-hunt- 
ing on the pit-bank that morning, and who had come back 
empty-handed, saying that the Company wouldn't allow glean- 
ing. Just as though anyone cared a damn about the Company!. 
Was it robbing anybody to pick up a few forgotten bits of 
coal? The child tearfully explained that a man liad threatened 
to hit her, but she promised to go back next day whether she 
was hit or not. 



' -*Mtd that dratted Jeanlin ! ' cried her mother. ‘ Now where’s 
he got to. I'd like to know? He was supposed to bring in some 
salad; at any rate we could have chewed that like the cows! 
Jife won't come back, you mark my words. He stayed out last 
^ght as it is, I don’t know what he’s up to, but the beggar 
.always looks well fed! ’ 

' ‘Perhaps he picks up a few sous on the road,’ ventured 

'.£tienne. 

'That made her brandish her fists in a frenzy of rage. 

‘ If I thought that ! . . . My children beg ! I’d rather kill them 
and kill myself afterwards.’ 

Maheu had sunk back on to the table. Ignore and Henri, 
wondering why there was no supper, began to grizzle, whilst 
old Bonnemort sat in silence, philosophically rolling his 
tongue round his mouth to keep hunger at bay. Nobody even 
spoke now, for they were all stupefied by the accumulation of 
woes - Grandpa cougliing and spitting black, with his old 
rheumatic complaint turning to drop.sy. Father asthmatical, 
his knees swollen up with water. Mother and the cliildren 
scarred by scrofula and hereditary anaemia. Of course all that 
was part of the job, and you didn’t complain except when lack 
of food finished you off; and already in the village they were 
dropping off like flies. But something liad got to be found for 
supper. What? Where, for God’s sake? 

'Then, as the dismal twilight was making the room darker 
and darker, fitienne, who for some time had been hesitating, 
could stand it no longer and came to a decision. 

'Wait a bit,’ he said, ‘I’m going to have a look 
round.’ 

He went out. He had thought of Mouquettc. She would cer- 
Ttainly have a loaf and be only too glad to give it to him. He 
’ ’was vexed at having to go back to R4quillart - she would kiss 
Ms hands like a lovesick servant-girl ; but .still, you couldn’t let 
down friends in trouble, and he would do the necessary with 
. her again i£need be. 

‘I’m going to have a look too,’ said Maheude. ‘This is too 

silly!' 

She opened the door again after the young man and slam- 
med it behind her, leaving the others silent and motionless in 
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the glimmer of a bit of candle &4at Alzire^ad lit. She stopj^d* 
outside for a moment to consider. Then she went into tKe^^ 
Levaques'. 

'Look here, I lent you a loaf the other day. Suppose you Ic^ 
me have it back?' 

But she said no more, for the sight that met her eyes waj^ 
anything but encouraging, and the house seemed more ^ 
poverty-stricken even than her own. 

La Ixvaque was staring at the dead fire, whilst her husband, 
made dead drunk on an empty stomach by some nail-makers, 
was asleep on the table. Bouteloup was leaning back mechanic-^ 
ally rubbing his shoulders up and down against the wall, ' 
utterly bewildered, as a good fellow might well be whose 
savings have been spent for him and who finds to his surprise, 
that he has to tighten his belt. 

'A loaf! oh, my dear!' answered la Levaque. 'And I was 
just thinking of borrowing another!' | 

At that moment her husband grunted with pain in his sleeiy/"’ 
and she flattened his face against the table. 

'Shut up, you swine! A good job too if it bums your guts! 
Instead of getting yourself treated to drinks, couldn't you have 
touched some friend for twenty sous?' 

She was off, swea ‘ng and relieving her feelings, in that 
filthy house neglected so long already that an unbearable 
stench arose from the floor. The whole show could go to hell 
for all she cared! Her son, that little twirp Bcbert, had dis- 
appeared since the morning, and she bawled that it would be 
a bloody good riddance if he never came back. Then she said 
she was going to bed. At least it would be warm. She gave 
Bouteloup a push. 

' Come on, up we go ! The fire's out and there's no need to 
light the candle to look at the empty plates. Are you going to . 
come, Louis ? I tell you, we are going to bed; it cheers you 
to get together. And let this bleeding drunkard peg out wilil , 
cold down here on his own ! ' 

Outside once again, Maheude resolutely crossed the gsif^ , 
dens and headed for the Pierrons' house. There was iau^er 
inside. She knocked and it stopped dead. They took a ftill 
minute to open the door. 
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C^h, fancy, its you!' exclaimed Pierronne, pretending to 
DC most surprised. '1 thought it was the doctor.' 

Siie did i:ot give her a chance to speak, but went straight on, 
pointing to rierroii who was sitting in front of a big coal fire: 

‘Oh, he's very poorly, still veiy poorly. He looks all right 
in the face, but it aif'ects him in the stomach. So you see he 
must be kept warm, and we're burning everything we've 
got' 

Pierron certainly looked bonny, with a good colour and 
firm flesh. He was trying to act like a sick man by fetching 
deep sighs, but was not liaving much success. As soon as she 
went in, Maheude noticed a strong smell of rabbit: they had 
whisked away the dish, no doubt! There were crumbs on the 
table, and right in the middle stood a bottle of wine they had 
forgotten to hide. 

‘Mother has gone to Montsou to try to get a loaf,' Pier- 
ronne went on, ‘and vve are just cooling our heels waiting for 
her.' 

But the words stuck in her throat, for she had followed her 
neighbour's eyes and noticed the bottle. She recovered her- 
self at once, however, and proceeded to tell the story: yes, in- 
deed, It was a bottle of wine, the people from La Piolaine had 
brought it for her husbiind, for whom the doctor had pre- 
scribed claret. And she overflowed with gratitude - such kind 
people I especially the young lady, and not a bit proud, coming 
into working folks' homes and giving her gifts with her owti 
hands! 

‘Yes, of course,' said Maheude, ‘I know them.' 

She reflected with a pang that the good things always go to 
the least poor. It happened invariably, and those La Piolaine 
people would have carried water to tlic river. How was it she 
hadn't seen them about the village ? Perhaps she might have 
got something out of them anyhow. 

‘Well,' she confessed at length, 'I really came to see if 
things w'ere a little better with you than with us. Have you got 
such a thing as a little vermicelli? I shall let you have it back, 
of course.' 

Pierronne noisily expressed her disappointment: 

‘Nothing whatever, my dear. Not even a grain of 
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semolina. ... As Mother isn't back that means she has had 
no luck. We shall go to bed hungry.' 

At that moment a sound of crying came from the cellar and 
she angrily banged on the door with her fist. It was that 
scamp Lydie, she explained; she had liad to lock her in to 
punish her for not coming home until five after running wild 
all day. The child was getting quite out of control and always 
running away. 

Maheude went on standing there, unable to tear herself 
away. The warmth from the big fire went right through her, 
and was so lovely that it hurt, and the thought that there was 
food to be had in that house made her stomach feel emptier 
than ever. Clearly they had got rid of the old woman and shut 
up the child so as to guzzle rabbit on their own. Ah, well! it 
was no use denying it, when a woman misbehaved herself it 
brought good luck to the home 

'Good night,’ she said suddenly. 

Night had fallen outside, and the moon behind the clouds 
shed a fitful light. Instead of returning across the gardens, 
Maheude went round by the road in abject misery, not daring 
to go in. All along the rows of lifeless houses, the very doors 
seemed to smell of famine and resound hollowly. Wlnt was 
the use of knocking.? It was Poverty & Co. e\cr^ where. No- 
body had had a square meal for weeks, and c\cn the smell of 
onions had gone, the pungent smell that usually IjoralJed the 
village from far across the countryside. Now the smell was 
that of old cellars and dank holes where nothing can live. The 
last sounds were dying away, stifled sobs and muffled oaths, 
and in the gradually deepening silence you could hear the 
approach of famished sleep and the thud of people's bodies 
falling on their beds in nightmare agonies of hi nger. 

As she passed the church she saw a shadowy figure hurry- 
ing along, and a ray of hope made her quicken her step, for she 
recognized the parish priest of Montsou, abbd Joire, who said 
Mass on Sundays at the village chapel. Presumably he had . 
come out of the vestry where he had been on business. He was 
scurrying past, with he.ad bent forward, looking fat and jolly 
and anxious to live at peace with all the world. He must have 
chosen to do his errands after dark for fear of being com- 
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j[)fomised with the miners. It was said that he Bad just been 
given a preferment, and he had even brought his successor 
round, a lean priest with eyes like burning coals. 

‘Sir, sir,' she stammered. 

But he did not stop. 

‘Good night, good night, my good woman.' 

And so she found herself at her own door, scarcely able to 
stand on her feet. She went in. 

Nobody had moved. Maheu was still sitting in a heap on 
the edge of the table. Old Bonnemort and the children were 
Still huddled together on the bench to keep each other warm. 
Not a word had been spoken, and the candle had burned down 
so low that soon there would not even be any light left. Hear- 
ing the door open the children looked round, but seeing their 
mother with nothing in her hands tliey stared at the floor 
again, holding back a good cry for fear of being scolded. 
Maheude sank back into her place by the dead fire, nobody 
questioned her, and the silence was unbroken. Everybody had 
understood and they all thought it pointless to tire themselves 
out by talking, so they settled down to wait, exhausted and 
utterly downcast, for the last hope - that fitienne might dig 
something out somewhere. As the minutes went by they gave 
up counting even on that. 

When Etienne did come back he had a dozen cold boiled 
potatoes wrapped in a rag. 

‘This is all I could find,’ he said. 

There was no bread left at Mouquette’s either, but she had 
forced him to take her own dinner which slic had put in the 
rag, kissing him ardently. 

'No, thank you,' he said when Maheude offered him his 
share, 'I had something to eat there.' 

It was not true, and he miserably watched the children jump 
at the food. Their father and mother refrained as well, so as to 
leave more for them, but the old boy greedily devoured every- 
thing. Tliey had to take a potato away from him for Alzire. 

Then Etienne said he had heard some news. The Company, 
bi its anger at the obstinacy of the strikers, was talking of 
handing back cards to compromised miners. Clearly it wanted 
war. An even more serious rumour was going round that the 
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Company was boasting that it had persuaded a large number 
to go down again, and that tomorrow La Victoire and Feutry- 
Cantel would be back on full time, and even at Madeleine and 
Mirou there would be a third of the men back. The Maheus 
were exasperated. 

'Good (jod!' said Maheu, 'if there are traitors they must 
be dealt with ! ' 

He stood up, carried away by rage and suffering: 

‘Tomorrow night, then, in the forest As they won't let 

us talk it out at the Bon-Joyeux, it’ll have to be the forest. We 
shall be on our own tliere.' 

This cry woke old Bonnemort, who was nodding after his 
gluttony. It was the old ral lying-cry, the meeting place where 
long ago the miners had plotted defiance to the soldiers of the 
king. 

/Yes, yes, to Vandame! I'm with you if you go there.' 

Maheude waved her arms vigorously. 

'We'll all go. I’here must be an end put to these injustices 
and treac heries * ' 

Etienne decided that a summons should be sent out to all 
the villages lor the following night. But by now the fire was 
out, as It was at the I.evaques', and the candle suddenly went 
out too. There wa'> coal and no oil, so they had to feel their 
way to bed in the biljiig cold. The children were crying. 


Jl \ N L I N was better now and able to walk again, but his legs 
had been so badly set that he limped with boLii, and it was a 
sight to see him waddling along like a duck, although he still 
ran as fast as ever, with the agility of some evil predatory 
animal. 

One evening, just at dusk, Jeanlin, with his two henchmen 
Bebort and Lydie, was keeping watch on the R^quillart road. 
He was lying in wait in a piece of waste ground behind a fence, 
opposite a frowsy little general shop which stood crossways 
where a path branched off. The shop was kept by an old 
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who 1 /fras n^aflly BSlid, ah^he two or three 

sack.^ of lentils smd haricot-besjps blaq||pisith dust; but the 
booty on wtiich lie had cast his narrow covetous eyes was an 
ancient, fly-blown dri^d cod hanging in the doorway. Twice 
already he had despatched B6bert to unhook it, but both times 
somebody had come round the, corner. Always nosey-parkers 
about, you couldn't get on with the job! 

A gentleman on horseback appeared, and recognizing Mon- 
sieur Hennebeau the children dropped flat on the ground by 
llie fence. Since the beginning of the strike he could often be 
St^7i like tliis on the roads, ridmg alone through the hostile 
personally inspecting the lie of the land with quiet 
courage. No stone had ever whistled past his ears, and all he 
foimd was silent men slow to greet him; but more often he 
C4ime across lovers taking their fill of pleasure in odd comers, 
heedless of politics. He would trot past on his mare, lookiijg 
straight ahead so as not to disturb anybody, but his heart 
s Jica with unsatisfied longings in the midst of this orgy of 
fre#^ love. He could not help seeing youngsters lying about in 
boys on top of girls. So even the kids were already find- 
ing fun to drown their sorrows 1 His eyes grew misty and he 
rode on, sitting bolt upright in his saddle, buttoned up in his 
.greatcoat like a soldier. 

* Bloody rotten luck!' said Jeanlin, ‘this is going on for 
ever. Go on, B<5bert, j)ull it by the tail!' 

But now two men were coming, and the boy stifled another 
oath as he recognized the voice of his brother Zacharie telling 
Mouquet how he liad discovered a forty sou piece sewn into 
his wife's skirt. Ihey were both grinning with joy and slap- 
ping each otlier on the shoulder. Mouquet suggested a grand 
game of crosse for tlie next day : they would set out from the 
Avantage at two iuid go on to Montoire, near Marchiennes. 
Zacljarie agreed. Why should anyone bother them with this 
strike!' As there v'as nothing doing they might just as well en- 
joy rhemsehc'l They were going round the comer when 
fctienne, coming from the direction of the canal, stopped them 
and began talking.., 

j they going to sleep there asked Jeanlin in exaspera- 
tion. ^ it y nearly dark and the old girl is taking her sacks in! ' 
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towards R^quilJart 

fitienne went ^w^m, an<feas they were'' passing the fence 
Jeanlin heairii them mention the forest: the meeting had had ^ 
to be put off another day for fear of their not being able to let ^ 
all the villages know in the one day. 

' I say/ he whispered to'his companions, ' the big show is fdt/ 
tomorrow. We must be there. Shall we bunk off in the after- 
noon, eh? ' 

The coast was clear at last. He sent Bebert off. 

*At it, boy! Pull its tail! And mind how you go, the old 
girl's got her broom ! ' 

Fortunately it was quite dark by now. Egbert had taken a 
flying leap at the cod, hung on to it and broken the string. He 
made off, waving it like a kite, followed by the other two at 
full speed. The woman came out of licr shop, puzzled an<l\ 
amazed, for she could not make out the band disappearing into 
the darkness. 

The little devils had become the terror of the neighbour- 
hood, which they had progressively ravaged like a horde of 
barbarians. At first they had been content to roll about in the 
coal stacked in the yards of Le Voreux, whence they emerged 
like niggers, or to play hide-and-seek among the stores of 
timber, where they ^uld get lost as in a virgin forest. Then 
they had taken the pit-bank by storm, sliding on their behinds 
down the bare parts which were still hot with hidden fires, 
lying doggo all day long, busy witli quiet little games like 
mischievous mice. And then they widened tlieir field of con- 
quest; went and fought bloody battles among the piles of 
bricks, ran wild in the fields, eating *all sorts of juicy herbs just 
as they were, without bread, hunted in the cai il banks, caught 
fish in the mud and swallowed them ra\\^, roamed for miles as " 
far as the tall forest of Vandaine, where the}'^ gorged on wild . 
straws berries in spring and nuts and bilberries in summer. Sbon * 
the whole vast plain had become their territoiy 

But what sent them prowling with wolliah eyes along th^ 
roads between Montsou and Marchiennes was their growing 
passion for robbery. Jeanlin was alwayscaptam of these forays, 
hurling his troops against all kinds of booty, ravaging fields 
of onions, pillaging orchards, swooping on things displayed 
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Jn front of shops. Peo|5l6 in ihe neii^hbourliood the 

strikers and there v as talk ' grca: org: nized band. One 
day he 'lad even n^ived nu to rob her nioiher, maJdng her 
bring liini dozens ot sM( !*s ot barley stigar from one of the jars 
vhich .r mine k<‘]'t o. » tt plai'k in Iicr window, and although 
the child h \d been flayed all/e had not given^hini away, so 
ter-‘\i* ^ was lu * *jutliority "the worst of it was that he in- 
ariably awaraed hi 2 >welf the share. Bcbert also had to 

deliver ’^p hts xva^uings and con^lder himself lucky if the 
.Otain did ; hr'" ui-n ui\d keen the lot. 

For some ..ii< f a il'n )»ad hei n overdoing if. He used to 
beat Lydie Ide a real wiR, diiJ ki evploited Bebert'^s credulity 
ir jrder to laid Lim ui aw kward i apes, thinking it grand fun 
to make a fool o{ thi > g’ « at loet w ho was stronger than he was 
and could have knocked h’u down at one blow. He despised 
then* botli and treaUd inr m as slaves, telling them he had a 
prir.'jess lor his liiis^n^'*', i lor^ whom they were not fit to be 
setn. And indeed tor a v^.eek )»o\v he had taken to disapjxiaring 
sudderly, <u iij< c»id of a -M( et, where a path turned off - any- 
whe.e, ir. tael cAl< r J i ng them in a terrible voice back to 
tlie villagi . diit ne n «.<oi ^ pocketing the swag. 

'fhis Wes wn»+ kappru^Ni on this particular evening. 

‘Gnx j ill* / \v- ''Ji k luitdung the cod away from his com- 
panion, wlM*n ik.i' :?u(e had stopped lunniiig at a bend in the 
)ix)ad iv*ai Betpi ilart. 

Bebort prote>o^d, 

‘i viiiiif Sv I'u y< . know It was me tliat got it.' 

‘ ii ' ' ht . houi* k ';> v\' ll g(‘t some if I give you any. But 
it Won't V 'ii’gi . ' al d .ft s a tat t. lomorrow, if there's any 
l-tr.' 

Cl int d l^dR* and stood th(‘m side by side in line like 
soldi Ts hoal(k*nng arms li ai, going bcliinJ them: 

‘Nov\ you art' going ‘o *y like that fr>r five minutes with- 
out g »vja*j)d . And, Ir/ </od, if you do turn round 

you 11 U eat(‘n n|'. oy e iM lx » N... And after that you'll go 
suaight lu r - and d' Bern it roiiclies Lydie on the way I shall 
knovv a* :)af u and youhl cop .t‘' 

llici; he ^ Jiushetl in daikoess so nimbly that they could 
not evei* hear tne sound of hi^ hare feet. The two children 
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stoodt^iiM^for the five minutes, With a look behind fo> 
fear of a blow from the invisible foe. In their e'^nanon terror a 
deep affection ha<l gradually developet' ^ * "-ween these iwo. 
For a long time he iiad dreaju.ed of taking h.'r and hugging her 
tight inhis arms as he had seen odier people do and sue would 
have liked it ^4^, for it would have been a nice chan .r • to be 
gently caressed. But neither nould have drcained of disobey 
ing. When they moved off' they did not cvvii kiss eacn other, 
although itVas.piffch dark, but walked along side by side, des- 
pairing of i^bowing their love and certain that, if they touched 
each other, mb captain would hit them from behind. 

At the same moment Eti(‘ni)e had reached Requih' irt lie 
day before Mouquette luui ijcgged him to rome hack, and 
back he had come, feeling rish:,med ca' desire .oe ^sould not 
acknowledge even to hiinselt lo»* a girj who worship 'e 1 aim 
like a holy image. But of course* he* iiire)\ded to break it off. He 
would sec her and explain tliat sh(* inusl not run after him any: 
more because of all their mates. It was no lime fo^ fun and v 
games, and it wasn't decent to enjoy pleasures like this whe]^* 
other people were dying of hiingfi. Ih.ir not having found her 
at home lie had decided to wait; and so there he was, watching 
out for passing shadows. 

Under the ruinec headgear pawned the old shaft, half 
blocked up. Above the black hole stood one post with ^’‘t of 
roof on it, looking like a gibbet, and from tlie broken masonry 
of the coping grew two trees, a rowan and a plane, as th.>ug!i 
they were springing up from tlir depths of the earth. It wc' >1 
wild ajid solitary place, the grassy and tufmd edge oi uclci'm, 
cluttered up with old timbers and ovcugrowri witli biackthm-ii 
and hawthorn, where hedge-sparrov s nested in sprhig. For 
the past ten years the C'ompan}^ wishing to avoid the heavy 
expense of upkeep, had been meaning to fill in liiis dead pd.* 
but it was waiting to install a v( iiti kiting system m 1 V^'ortUx, 
for the ventilating furnace oi the two pits, ^■^ilch were corir 
nected, was at the bottom of HcV|iiillart, the old sliart of which 
acted as a chimney. All that had been done was to hold the 
lining of the shaft in place by cross-stays, whi.:h prevented 
coal being brought up, and then die upper gailenes had been* 
abandoned. Only the bottom on? had been kept in order, anvl 



there the furnace bla2^ of lT!ellflhe.^^*mass of 

red-hot coal making such a powerful draught that ^he wind 
whistled like a hurricane throughout the neighbouring mine. 
As a measure of prudence an order had been issued to keep the 
escape-shaft in trim, so that people could go up and down; but 
as this was nobody's business, the ladders were rotting with 
damp, and some of the platforms had already collapsed. A 
clump of brambles blocked the entrance to the shaft, and as the 
first ladder had lost some of its rungs, you had to hang sus- 
pended from a root of the rowan tree and let yourself drop in- 
to the darkness, on faith. 

fitienne was patiently waiting, hidden behind a bush, when 
he heard a long swishing sound among the branches. For a 
moment he thought it was an adder he had disturbed, but to 
his amazement a match was suddenly struck, and he saw 
Jeanlin lighting a candle and plunging into the abyss. His 
curiosity was thoroughly aroused, and he went to the edge or 
the hole ; the boy had disappeared but a faint light was coming 
from the second platform down. After a moment's hesitation 
he lowered himself by clinging to the roots, thought he was 
going to drop sheer down the hundred and twenty-four metres 
to the bottom, but eventually felt a rung and went softly down. 
Jeanlin could not be heard. Etienne could still see the light 
going down and down below him, while the boy's shadow 
danced about gigantic and frightening with tlie waddling gait 
of his poor legs. He was scuttling down as agile as a monkey, 
catching on by his hands, feet, or chin when there were gaps 
between the rungs. The seven-metre ladders went on one after 
the other, some still solid, others shaky and on the point of 
* breaking, the narrow platforms succeeded each other, so green 
and decayed that you felt as if you were treading on moss, 
while the lower you went the more stifling the heat became 
because of the furnace in the shaft. Luckily the fire was very 
low owing to the strike, for in normal times, when it con- 
sumed its five kilogrammes of coal per day, nobody could have 
ventured down there without being roasted alive. 

'Bloody little toad!' swore fitienne between his gasps; 
* where the hell is he going?' * 

Twice he had nearly gone down head first. His feet slipped 
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on the damp wodB. If only he had a candle like the boy I But he 
banged himself every minute, and his only guide was the faint 
glimmer always falling away beneath him. It must be the 
twentieth ladder by now, he thought, and still it went down. 
Then he began counting: twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty- 
three, and still down and down. His head felt as though it^ 
would explode with the heat, and he thought he was falling' 
into a furnace. At last he struck a level and saw the candle 
going along a gallery. Thirty ladders - that meant about two 
hundred and ten metres. 

' How long is he going to lead me this dance ? ' he thought. 

‘ It must be in the stables that he has his hide-out.' 

But the road leading to the stables on the left was blocked" 
by a fall. The journey became more and more painful and«^ 
dangerous. Frightened bats fluttered about and clung to the, 
gallery roof. He had to hurry to keep the light in sight, and 
threw himself into the same gallery, but where the child slipped 
through as supple as a serpent, he could only squeeze along, 
bruising his limbs. Like all disused workings this gallery had 
narrowed, and was still narrowing every day because of the 
ceaseless pressure of the earth, and in places it was a mere 
pipe which must soon disappear altogetlier. Under this con- 
tinual squeezing the plit and broken props were becoming 
very dangerous, threatening to saw through his flesh or im- 
pale him on their thom-like points, sharp as swords. He could 
only make headway by using the greatest care, proceeding on 
his knees or flat on his belly, feeling in front of him in the 
darkness. Suddenly a swarm of stampeding rats ran over him 
from head to foot. 

'Bloody hell! aren't we nearly there.? ' he gr 'wled, gaspin^^ 
for breath, his back breaking. * 

They were there. After a kilometre of it the passage opene^^ 
out and they were in a perfectly preserved length of gallery^* 
It was the terminus of the old haulage road, hewn out of the, 
seam like a natural cave, fitienne had to stop, for in the dis- 
tance he saw the boy had placed his candle between two stones. 
He was settling hiuioelf down, looking happy and relaxed, like' 
a man glad to be back home. He had fitted up this gallery-end' 
and turned it into a comfortable dwelling. In one comer a heap 
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of hay made a soft bed, and on a table made of old pit-props 
there was everything needful - bread, apples, opened litres of 
gin - in fact a real robbers den with spoils collected over 
man} weeks, even useless spoils like soap and boot-polish, 
stolen for the sheer joy of stealing And the boy was sitting m 
state, alone with all his plunder, savouring it like a selfish 
bi igand 

‘So you don t caie a damn about anybody, do jou^' said 
fitienne when he had iccoveied his bieath ‘You come down 
here and blow youisclt out while wc aie dying of staivation 
up there ^ ' 

Jeanlin was ticmbling with panic Hut when he recognized 
the young man he iccoveicd at once 

‘ Won't you have dinner with me ^ ' he said at length ‘ What 
about a piece of grilled \ on watch ' 

He was still clinging on to his dried eod, and now lie set 
about cleaning it uj), sci aping off the fly-blown bits with a fine 
new knife, one of those little bone-handled daggeis with 
mottoes carved on them 1 his one bore the single word Love 
‘You've a nice knife tlieie,' said lltienne 
‘A piescnt fiom Lydie,' answeied Jeanlin, omitting to add 
that she liad stolen it unde/ his supervision tiom a stall in 
Montsou outside the 1 ete-C"oup6e 

And, going on with his scraping, he proudl} added 
‘ I've got a nice place heie, haven't I ^ A bit wai mei than up 
there, and smells much better'' 

fitienne had taken a seat, wanting to make the boy talk His 
anger had all gone and he was interested in this vicious little 
devil who was soc hcciful and industi ions in lus ci lines Indeed 
he was enjoying the comfort of this hole, wheie it was not too 
hot and the tempciatuic was constant whatcvci the season, 
like a warm bath, while up on the eaith tlw* Dccembei fiost 
was chapping poor folks' skins As tunc passed, thegalleiies 
cleared themselves of noxious gases, theie was no hre-damp 
left, and the only smell was that of old, lotten wood, a subtle 
aroma with the pungency of ethei and a dasli of cloves More- 
over these timbei s wei e interesting to look at ; of a pale yellow 
marble hue, fringed with whitish lace and gossamcr-like 
growths which seemed to drape them with silk and pearl em- 
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broidery. Others were spiked with fungi. And white moths 
flew about, and snowy flies and spiders lived there, a whole 
colourless population that had never known the sunlight 
‘So you aren't afiaid^' asked l^tienne 
Jeanlin looked surpiised 
‘Afraid of what'^ Tm on my own^' 

Having at last hnished sci aping the cod, he lit a small wood 
hre, spread the embers and grilled it llien he cut a loaf in 
two It made a tci i ibly salt meal, but it was none the less de- 
licious to a strong digestion 
Etienne accepted Ins helping 

‘ Tin not surprised that you get fat while we'ie all getting 
thin Don’t you think it’s a bit thick to blow yourself out like 
this^ Don t you ever think about the others^’ 

‘No Why aie the others so silly?*’ 

‘ Well, anyway you wei e i ight to hide If your father found 
out you weie stealing lie'd give you what foi 

‘Just as if thv rich didn’t steal fiom us^ You’re always say- 
ing so yourself When 1 pinched this loaf from Maigrat I bet 
it was one he owed us ’ 

The young man went on chewing in silence He felt 
stiangcly troubled as he contemplated this child who, with his 
pointed muzzle, gr i eyes, long ears, resembled some de- 
gcneiate with the instinctive intelligence and craftmess of a 
savage, gradually reverting to man’s animal oiigins The pit 
had made him what he was, and the pit had finished the job by 
breaking his leg, 

'And what about Lydie'^ ’ iLtienne Iiegan again 'Do you 
bring her down here sometimes 
Jeanlin laughed a sneering laugh 
‘ lhat kid?” Oh, good Lord, rio^ Wc mm talk ’ 

And he went on laughmg, full of boundless scorn for Lydie 
and Bebert You nevet saw such soppy kids^ liie thought of 
tliLir swallowing all his tales and going oil empty-handed 
while he ate the cod in the warm tickled him to death Then 
he concluded with the solemnity of a little philosopher. 
‘Much better ^ i be on your own, then you never fall out.’ 
iLtienne finished his bread and took a nip of gin. For a 
moment he had wondered whether to be ungrateful to his host 
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f W by the ear, letting him know that 

he went marauding again he would tell his father. But as he 
looked round this deep retreat he began thinking: supposing 
one of these days he needed it for his mates or himself if things 
jgot too awkward above ground? So he simply made the child 
swear not to stay out again all night, as he sometimes did when 
he dropped off to sleep in the hay, and then, taking a bit of 
candle, he started off'first, leaving Jeanlin methodically putting 
his house in order. 

Mouquette was waiting in desperate anxiety, sitting on a 
log in spite of the bitter cold. As soon as she saw him she 
threw herself on his neck; and when he told her he had made 
up his mind not to see her any more, it was like a stab in the 
heart. In God*s name, why? Didn't she love him enough? 
Fearing he might succumb to his own desire to go home with 
her, he drew her away towards the road and explained as 
kindly as possible that she was compromising him in the eyes 
of his mates, and therefore jeopardizing their political cause, 
ghe was amazed: whatever was this to do with politics? Then 
^ it occurred to her that he was ashamed of her - not that she 
^ jpvas offended, for it was quite natural - and she offered to let 
"'him hit her in public, so as to give the impression that he had 
: broken off the affair. But he could see her just the same, if only 
for a little while now and then. She implored him almost 
hysterically, swore to stay in the background; she would not 
keep him five minutes. He was shaken, but still refused. He 
had to; but at least he wanted to kiss her good-bye. Step by 
step they had reached the first houses in Montsou, and they 
were standing in the light of the full moon with their arms 
round each other, when a woman passed by and suddenly 
jumped, as though she had tripped over a stone. 

'Who's that?' asked fitienne anxiously. 

'Catherine,' answered Mouquette. 'She's on her way back 
from Jean-Bart.' 

The woman was going away with bowed head and stumb- 
ling as though she were very tired. The young man watched 
her go, distressed at having been seen by her and heartbroken 
'with unjustified remorse. Wasn't she living with a man her- 
self.? Hadn't she made him suffer the very same pain, here on 
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this very R^quillart road, when she hacT^f^^nTiefSeir to 
man ? But in spite of all that he bitterly regretted having pa^ 
her back in the same coin. 

‘Til tell you what,' whispered Mouquette as she left hinrj 
‘ If you don't want me it's because you want somebody else,. 

Next day the weather was superb, with a clear frosty sky: 
one of those lovely winter daj^s when the hard earth rings un- 
derfoot like crystal. By one o'clock Jeanlin had made off, but 
he had to wait for Bebert behind the church, and they almost 
went without Lydie who had been shut up in the cellar again 
by her mother. She had just been set free and given a basket, 
and they had told her that if she did not bring it back full of 
dandelion leaves she would be shut up yet again, and for the 
whole night with the rats. And so she was terrified and wantec^ 
to go and pick salad at once, but Jeanlin talked her out of iti 
they would see about that later. For many a long day Polandj, 
Rasseneur's fat rabbit, had been very much on his mind, an<J 
just as he was passing the Avantage the rabbit came out intq' 
the road. In one swoop he seized her by the ears and stuflf^ 
her into the girl's basket, and the three ran for all they were 
worth. It was going to be great sport making the rabbit rtffl' 
like a dog all the way to the forest. 

But they stopper to watch Zacharie and Mouquet who^ 
after a couple of drinks with two friends, were beginning the 
grand crosse match. The prize, a new cap and a red silk square, 
had been deposited with Rasscncur. The four players, in 
teams of two, were bidding for the first lap, from Le Voreux 
to Paillot farm, nearly three kilometres, and Zacharie won 
bidding to do it in seven against Mouquet's eight. The cholet^;^ 
a little boxwood egg, was placed on the roac, point upwardi^ 
Each player had a crosse, a mallet with an oblique iron head and 
a long handle tightly bound with string. They began as the 
clock struck tw^o. Zacharie, whose first drive consisted ofthr^ 
successive strokes, sent the cholette in masterly style for n^or^^ 
thin four hundred metres across fields of beet, for the gam4 
was forbidden in villages and on roads, where it had been 
known to cause fatal accidents. Mouquet, who was also a good 
player, then drove so vigorously that he brought the choletU, 
back a hundred and fifty metres. And so the game went on, 
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one side driving forward and the otlier back, and always at 
racing speed over frozen ploughed land that hurt the feet. 

At first Jeanlin, Bebert, and Lydie had run behind the players 
excitedly watching the big drives. Then they remembered 
Poland, whom they were jogging about in the basket, and 
abandoning the gajiie in the open country they released the 
rabbit to see how fast she would run. Ofi'shc went^ with them 
in hot pursuit, and the Imnt lasted an liour at full pelt, with 
continual twists and turns, while they yelled to frighten her 
and then attempted to catch her, only to grasp thin air in tlieir 
outstretched arms. If she had not been starting anotlier of Iier 
pregnancies they would never have got her. 

As they were gasping for breath, voice's swearing loudly 
made them look round. I hey were back in tlie middle of the 
crosse game, and Zacharie had nearly split open Ids brother's 
skull. Tlie players were now in the foiirtli lap: from Paillot 
farm they had gone to Quatre-Chemins, then from Quatre- 
Chemins to Montoire, and now^ they were on a six-drive lap 
from Montoire to the Pre-des-Vaches. That made two and a 
half leagues in an hour, and they had stoj^ped for drinks at 
Vincent’s and at the I'rois Sages into the bargain. Moucpiet 
was now leading. Two more strokes and victory was his; but 
Zacharie, claiming liis l ight wdtJi a malicious grin, hit back so 
skilfully that the cholette went into a deep ditch. Mouquet’s 
partner could not get it out, and that meant disaster. All four 
shouted and got more and more excited, for they were neck 
and neck, and the whole thing would have to be started again. 
From the Pre-des-Vaches it was less than two kilometres to 
the Pointe des Jlerbcs-Kousses, a matter of five strokes. 
There they could refresh themselves at Lerenard’s. 

Then Jeanlin had an idea. He let the players go, then pro- 
duced some string from his pocket, which he tied to Poland’s 
left hind paw. And what fun it was! Th(* rabbit ran along in 
front of the three little devils, jerking her tliigh and limping so 
pitifully that they had never laughed so much in their lives. 
Then they tied the string round her neck and made her gallop, 
and as she got tired they dragged her along on her belly or lier 
back, just like a little carriage. This had been going on for 
over an hour, and the rabbit was at her last gasp when they 
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popped her back in her basket on hearing the players again 
near Cruchot's wood They had stumbled into the game once 
more 

Zachai le, Mouquct, and the other two were now mopping 
up the kilometres, only resting long enough to swallow a beer 
in each of the pubs planned as objectives From the Herbes- 
Rousses they had gone to Buchy, then La Croix-de-Pierre, 
then Chamblay 1 he earth resounded under their feet as they 
galloped untiringly after the cholette bouncing on the ice The 
weather was ideal, there was no fear of sinking into the mud - 
the only risk was bioken legs liie mallet-blows went off like 
gunshots Ihcir brawny hands clasped the bound handles and 
their whole bodies swung forwaid as though to fell an ox. 
And this went on for hours, from end to end of the plain, over 
ditc lies, hedges, road embankments, and low walls Y ou needed 
a good pan of bellows in your chest and iron hinges in your 
knees Collieis weie passionately fond of this game which 
loosened their joints aftei tlie pit Some of the young twenty- 
five-year -old fanatics did then ten leagues \ ou could not play 
after forty, you w ere too heavy 

I ive o'clock struck and night was already falling. One lap 
left, to the forest of Vandame, to decide who should have the 
cap and silk square, ^ith his sarcastic indifference to politics 
Zacharie thought it would be fun to fall in with their mates. 
As tor Jeanlin, ever since they had left the village he had been 
making foi the forest, although apparently caieeiing about at 
landom He intimidated Lydie with a furious gesture when, 
overcome with rc moise and fear, she sj)oke of leturning to Le 
Voreux to pick dandelions weie they going to cut the meet- 
ing ^ for his pai t he intended to hear vhat the Id folks had got 
to say He egged Bcbcit on and suggested enlivening the last 
bit ot the join ney, as far as the trees, by letting Poland loose 
and chasing hci with stones His undcclaied ambition was to 
kill hci , foi he longed to take her down to his lair in R(5quillart 
an ^ eat Iici llie labbit ran on witli her nose scicwed up and 
hei eais back, one stone giazcd her back and another cut her 
tail, and despite liic gathering dailmess she would have ended 
her days there if the children had not seen Etienne and Maheu 
standing in the middle of a clearing They pounced frantically 
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on the animal and put her back into the basket. Almost at the 
same moment Zacharie, Mouquet, and the two others with their 
* last drive landed the cholette within a few metres of the clear- 
ing. They had ali dropped pat into the meeting. 

Since twilight had set in, there had been a steadily moving 
stream of silent shadows wending their way singly or in 
groups from all corners of tlie countryside, along roads and 
•paths across the plain towards tlie purple glades of the forest. 
Every village liad emptied, and women and even children had 
set off under the clear open sky as if for a holiday jaunt. The 
roads were now nearly dark and this crowd making its way to 
the same meeting-place could no longer be seen, but its 
presence could be felt as it tramped obscurely on, led forward 
by one and the same thought. Between the hedges, among the 
bushes, there was just a faint rustling sound like the vague 
murmur of nocturnal voices. 

Monsieur Ilennebcau, wlio happened to be on his way liome 
riding his mare, listened to these mysterious sounds. He had 
passed several couples, quite a slow procession of people out 
walking in the lovely winter night. Still more lovers going to 
take their pleasure behind tlie walls with lips pressed to lips. 
These were his normal encounters now: girls on their backs 
in every ditch, penniless louts gorging tliemsclves with the 
only joy that c'ost nothing. And these fools grumbled at their 
life when they had bcllyhils of the one and only happiness of 
love! How gladly he would have starved like them if he could 
have begun his life again wdth a woman who would give her- 
self to him here on the ground with all her body and all her 
heart. His misfortune was without any possible consolation, 
and he envied these poor wretches. He rode slowdy home with 
bowed head, tortured by these long-drawn-out sounds in the 
depths of the black countryside, where he seemed to hear no- 
thing but kisses. 
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The Plan-des-Dames was a great clearing recently opened 
up by tree-felling. It was on a gentle slope, girt by lofty treeS^ 
magnificent beeches whose straight, regular trunks surround- 
ed it with a white colonnade flecked with green lichens. Some 
of the fallen giants still lay on the grass, while to the left a pile 
of sawn logs stood in a geometrical cube. With the coming of 
evening the cold had sharpened, and the frozen mosses 
crackled under foot. At ground level it was quite dark already, 
but the higher branches showed up against the pale sky, in 
which the rising full moon would soon dim the stars. 

Nearly three thousand mining folk had come to the meet- 
ing-place, a milling crowd of men, women, and children gradu- 
ally pouring into the clearing and overflowing into the under- 
growth. Latecomers were still arriving, and the sea of faces^ 
wrapped in shadow stretched as far as the nearby beeches.*A 
hum of conversation rose from it like a stormy wind in the 
still, frozen forest. 

fitienne stood at the top, looking down the slope, with Ras- 
seneur and Maheu. i dispute had broken out and their voices 
could be heard in sudden bursts. Men standing near were 
listening, Levaque with clenched fists, Pierron turning his 
back to them and very worried because he had not been able; 
to plead sickness any longer. Grandpa Bonnemort was there 
too, and old Mouque, side by side on a log, looking very^ 
philosophical. And behind them were the scoffers^ Zacharie, 
Mouquet, and others who had come for fun but the womeqi, 
on the contrary, made a very serious group, as solemn as 
though they were in church. Maheude silently nodded whilfti 
la Levaque swore under her breath. Philom^ne was coughing^ 
her bronchitis having returned with the winter. The only qntii 
who frankly laughed was Mouquette, tickled by the way Ma; 
BruM was carrying on about her daughter, calling her an un- 
natural creature who had got rid of her motlier so as to guzzle 
rabbit, a creature who sold herself and throve on her husband’s, 
cowardice. Jeanlin had taken up his position on the pile of^ 
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\\^ood, hoisting up Lydie and making Bebert follow, all three 
of them up in the air and liigher than anybody else 

The dispute had aiisefi because Rasseneui wanted to pio- 
ceed constitutionally by t lex ting othc ei s He was still smarting 
from his defeat at he Bon Joyeux, and he liad swoin to have 
his levenge, counting on ic gaming his lormei piestige with 
the rank and hie of the inineis and not niciely with the dele- 
gates Utienne thought that a coinnutt^ c was outiagcous and 
ridiculous heie in the fenest Since they weie hunted down like 
wolves they must act like i evolutional k s and savages 

Seeing that the aigumemt might go cm foi evei, he took 
contiol of the crowd at onee by standing on a felled tiuiik and 
shouting 

' Comrades f comiadtsf' 

Ihe confused muimui died down like a long-drawn-out 
sigh While Maheu silenced Rasseneui s piotests, Etienne 
went on in steiitonan tones 

‘Comiadcs, since we aie fc^i bidden to sjxak, since they put 
the |X)lice on to us as though we weic thieves, we have eome 
here to thiash the matte i out^ We aie fiee heie, we aie at 
home, and nobody will conic and shut us up, any moie than 
you can the bird'* and animals’ 

He was answeiexl by a thuiidei oi cues and exclamations. 

'Yes, yes, the finest is ouis, wc \e a light to talk here .. 
Go on ’ ' 

Etienne stood still foi a moment cm his log Ihe moon was 
still too low on the lioi i/on, and only lit tlie to])most I)i anches, 
so that the crowd, whic li had giaclually c aimed down into com- 
plete silence, was still lost in shadow He too looked black, 
and stood out aboxe the ciowd at tlie top of the slcjpe like a 
dark pillai 

Slowly he i aiscd one ai m and began , but his voice no longer 
thundered, foi lie had aclo])ted the fiigid tones of a simple le- 
presentative of the people making his lepoit Now at last he 
was able to work in the speech which the police had cut short 
at the Bon Joyeux He began w ith a i apid liistory of the strike, 
makmg a point of expiessing it with scientific eloquence - 
facts, nothing but fac ts He spoke first of his dislike of strikes; 
the mincis htid not wanted this one, the directois had 
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provoked them with their new scale of payment for timbering. 
Then he reminded them of the first approach made by their 
delegates to the manager, and of tlie bad faith of the Admini- 
stration; and then, later, at the time of their second deputa- 
tion, the tardy concession, the two centimes* given back after 
they had tried to steal them. So now here they were: he 
quoted figures to show that the provident fund was exhausted, 
gave details of the allocation of the help that had been sent, 
devoted a few sentences to excusing the International, Plu- 
cliart, and the others for not having done more for them in the 
middle of all their preoccupations in the struggle for world 
conquest. So the situation was daily going from bad to worse, 
the Company had given them i)ack tJieir cards and was 
threatening to take on workers from Belgium, moreover they 
had intimidated tlic weaker brethren and had persuaded a 
number of miners to go back to work. He still spoke in a mono- 
tonous tone, as though to drive home the seriousness of his 
news; he told of the victory of famine and the death of hope, 
the struggle that had reached the culminating frenzy of 
courage. Then suddenly, without raising his voice, he con- 
cluded : 

Ht is in these circumstances, mates, that you must come to 
a decision tonight. . ) you want the strike to go on.^ And if so, 
what do you propose to do to beat the Company.^' 

A great silence fell from the starry sky. In the darkness the 
unseen crowd held its peace at these heartbreaking w^ords, and 
a sigh of despair was the only sound that could be heard 
through the trees. 

But already Etienne was speaking again, in a different voice. 
He was no longer the secretary of an Associa^ ’ on, but a leader, 
an apostle bringing the gospel of tiath. Were there any 
cowards among them wEo would break their word.^ Why, 
they would liave suffered for a whole month Jii vain and go 
back to the pits hanging their heads, back once again to face 
ihe never-ending agony! Wouldn't it be better to die at once 
in an attempt to destroy the tyranny of capital starving the 
workers.^ Wasn’t it a stupid game that they had had quite 

* Zola’s text gives ten here, but two on all other occasions when the 
dispute is mentioned. 
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Enough of, this business of always submitting under the lash 
of hunger until it came to tlie point when once again hunger 
drove even the meekest of them to revolt^ He showed how 
the miners were exploited and weie the only ones to suffer 
from these disastrous crises, i educed to starvation whenever 
the exigencies of competition brought down puces No* the 
timbering scale was unacceptable, it was only a disguised 
economy, they meant to rob eacli man of one hour of his 
working day This time it had gone too far, and the time was 
coming foi the downtrodden woims to tuin and see justice 
done. 

He paused, with arms outstretched 1 he woi d justice shook 
the crowd, and a burst of applause passed over it like the 
rustle of dry leaves Voices shouted 

'Justice* It's high time Justice*' 

Gradually Etienne was wanning up He lacked Rasse- 
neur's facile stieam of words Often he was at a loss, and had 
to use tortuous sentences from winch he emerged with an 
effort emphasized by a forwaid lunge of his shoulders But 
when he was pulled up in this way he found simple, energetic 
images which struck home to his audience, whilst his move-^ 
ments, those of a workman on the job, elbows now well baclr 
and now thrust forward to strike out with liis fists, his jaw 
suddenly jutting out as though to bite, had an extraordinary 
effect upon his mates As they all said, lie was not very big but 
he made you listen 

‘The wage system is a new form of slavery,' he went on in 
a still more ringing voice ‘Ihc mine should belong to the 
miner, like the sea to the fisheiman and the earth to the 
peasant . . . Do you understand ^ 7 he mine is yours - yours, 
for you have all paid for it with a hundi cd years of blood and 
misery * ’ 

He faced up squarely to the thorny legal question, and lost 
his way in the maze of special regulations on mines The sub- 
soil belonged to the nation just as much as the soil. It was 
only a hateful privilege that handed over the monopoly to the 
Companies, and this was all the more shameful in the case of 
rMontsou, where the so-called legality of the concessions was 
complicated by agreements made ages ago with owners of 
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ancient fiefs according to the old custom of Hainault. 
mining folk had only to reconquer their own possessions, hoS 
said, as with a wave of the hand he took in the whole country^^^^ 
beyond the forest. Just then the moon rose clear of the";^ 
topmost branches and lit him up. When the crowd, still 
darkness, saw his figure standing out white, distributing for-^ 
tunes with open hands, they burst out again into prolonged 
applause. 

'Yes, yes, quite right!... Bravo!' 

Then Etienne trotted out his favourite subject, the cglleo- 
tivization of the means of production, as he said more than 
once in a phrase the pedantic jargon of wliich pleased him 
mightily. His own evolution W'as now complete. He had started 
from the sentimental fraternity of the novice, the need to re- 
form the wage system, and now he had reached the political ’ 
theory of abolishing wages altogether. Since the Bon Joyeux 
meeting his collectivism, from being vague and humanitarian, 
had hardened into a ( oinplicated programme each point of 
which he could argue scientifically. As a first point he affirmed 
that liberty could only be gained by the destruction of the 
jState. Then, when the people had the government in their 
own hands, refoim could liegin: return to the primitive com- 
munity, substitution of a free and ecjual family for the morally 
oppressive one, absolute civil, political, and economic equality, 
individual independence guaranteed thanks to the possession 
of the tools for work and of the whole output, and finally free 
technical education paid for out of collective funds. That in- 
volved a total recasting of the old corrupt society: he attacked 
marriage and the right to bequeath proj)ertv, limited every- 
body's personal fortune and overthrew the iiiicjuitous monu- 
ment of dead centuries with the same repeated sweeping ges- 
ture of the harvester striking down the ripe corn with his^ 
scythe; then with the other hand he built humanity of 
morrow, an edifice of truth and justice rising in the dawn*of’ 
cite twentieth century. Reason tottered before this mental 
effort and left only the obsession of the fanatic. Gone were the 
scruples of his liuman feeling and common sense, and nothing 
seemed simpler than the realization of this brave new world: 
he had foreseen everything and he referred to it as though it' 
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were a machine he could fix up in a couple of liours, and 
neither fire nor blood counted. 

' It is our turn tiow/ he yelled in a final crescendo. ‘ It is our 
turn to liave pow< r and wealth ! ' 

Acclamations roared towards him from the depths of the 
forest. By now the moon lit up tlie whole clearing and picked 
out the isolated points in the sea of heads, far ott'into the dim 
recesses of the glades between the tall grey trunks. Here, in 
the icy wdnter night, was a whole people in a white heat of 
passion, with shining eyes and parted lips, famished men, 
women, and children let loose to ])illage the wealth of ages, the 
wealth of whic'h they had been dispossessed. I'hey no longer 
felt the cold, for these burning words had warmed them to the 
vitals. TJiey wx're uplifted in a ndigious ecstasy, like tlie 
feverish hope of the early Christians expecting the comii^g 
reign of justice. Many o()scure phrases had baffled them, they 
were far from understanding these technical ai^d abstract argu- 
ments, but their very obscurity and abstract nature broadened 
still further the field of promises and carried them away into 
hallucinations. What a wonderful dream! To be the masters 
and suffer no more! To enjoy life at last! 

‘That’s right, by God! Our turn now! Death to the ex- 
ploiters ! ’ 

The women wxre hysterical. Maheude forgot her usual 
calm and yielded to the intoxication of hunger, la Levaque was 
yelling, Ma Brule, beside herself, was waving her witch’s 
arms, Bhilornene was shaking herself to pieces in a fit of 
coughing, and Mouquette was so worked up that she was 
shouting endearments at the speaker. Amongst the men, Ma- 
heu was quite won over and had exclaimed with impatience at 
Pierrot! trembling on one side of him and Levaque talking too 
much on the other, wliilst the scoffers, Zachai ic and Mouquet, 
feeling ill at ease, tried to raise a giggle by saying how amazed 
they were that the comrade could say so much without having 
a drink. But the biggest noise of all came from the wood-pile, 
on which Jeanlin was shouting and egging on Bebert and 
Lydie by brandishing the basket containing Poland. 

The clamour rose again. Etienne was tasting the heady 
wine of popularity. This was jx)wcr that he was holding in his 
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hands, materialized in the three thousand breasts whose 
hearts were beating at his bidding. Had he deigned to come, 
Souvarinc would have applauded his ideas in so far as he 
recognized them, and would have been pleased to see his 
pupil's progress towards anarchy. He would have given his 
approval to the prograinnie, except in the matter of education, 
which was a relic of sentimental silliness, for holy, salutary 
ignoraiK'e must be the bath in which men would be tempered 
anew. As for Uasseneur, he was slirugging his shoulders in 
angry scorn. 

‘You are going to let me speak!' he shouted at Etienne. 

Etienne jumped down from Iiis tree-trunk. 

'Speak away, we'll see if they listen to you!' 

Hasseneur had at once jumped up in his place and was al- 
ready waving liis arms for silence. But the noise did not die 
down, for Jiis name was being passed on from the front rows, 
who had recognized him, to the back rows away under the 
beeches; and they refused to give him a hearing, for he was a 
fallen idol the very sight of wliom annoyed his former sup- 
porters. His facile elocution and cheery ilow of words, which 
had charmed them so long, was now treated as lukewarm 
tea fit only for l ading (ovvards to sleep. He bellowed in 
vain through the din, trying to bring out once again his stock 
speech on appeasemenl : the impossibility of changing the 
world Iw ac ts of parliament, the necessity of allowing social 
evolution time to (ome about. But they only laughed and 
shushed him, and his def<‘at at the Bon Joyeux now worsened 
beyond redemption. In the end they tlirew bits of frozen moss 
at him, and a woman's shrill voice screamed: ‘Down with the 
traitor ! ' 

He was trying to explain that the mine could never be the 
miner's property in the w ay that the loom is the weaver's, and 
that he j)referrcd profit-sliaring, which made the worker an 
interested party, one of the family, so to speak. 

‘Down with the traitor!' a thousand voices repeated, and 
stones began to w'histlc. 

Rasseneur turned pale and his eyes filled wdth tears of des- 
pair. His whole life-work was crumbling, twenty years of am- 
bitious fraternizing crushed by the ingratitude of the mob. He 
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stepped down from the log, cut to the heart and without the 
strength to go on. 

‘You think it's funny,’ he stammered to the triumphant 
fitienne. ' All right, [ hope it happens to you ! And happen it 
vwll, make no mistake ! ' 

Am as though disclaiming any responsibility for the mis- 
fortunes he could foresee, he made one final sweeping gesture 
and walked off alone into the quiet and silvery countryside. 

Some cat-calls were raised, and to everybody's amazement 
old Bonnemort could be seen standing on a log and holding 
forth in the midst of the uproar. Until then Mouque and he liad 
stood there absorbed, appearing, as they always did, to be 
musing on far-off' things. Probably he was overcome by one of 
those garrulous fits which suddeiily came and stirred up the 
past so violently that his memories welled up and poured out 
of his mouth for hours. A deep silence had fallen, and they 
listened to this old man, this ghostly spectre in the moonlight, 
and as he was telling things with no obvious bearing on the 
discussion, long stories that nobody could understand, the 
amazement grew. He was talking about his own young days, 
the death of his two uncles who were crushed in a fall at Le 
Voreux, then he went on to the pneumonia that had carried off 
his wife. But through it all he clung to his point: things had 
never gone well in the past and they never would in the future. 
For example, they had had a meeting in the forest, five hun- 
dred of them, because the king would not reduce working 
hours; but then lie stoj)pcd short and began the story of an- 
other strike - he'd seen so many of them, lie had ! And they all 
finished up under these here trees in the Plan-des-Dames, or 
else at the Charbonnerie, or further off still, over Saut-du- 
Loup way. Sometimes it was freezing, sometimes it was blaz- 
ing. One night it had rained so hard that they l<ad gone home 
without saying anything. And the king's soldiers arrived and 
it ended up with shooting. 

‘We put our hands up like this, and swore never to go back. 
Oh, r Ve sworn, I have oh, yes, I've sworn!' 

The crowd was gaping in uncomfortable amazement when 
fitienne, who had been watching the scene, leaped on to the 
fallen tree and stood beside the old man. He had recognized 
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Chaval among his friends in the front row, and the thought 
that Catherine must be there too had put new fire into him and 
a desire to be applauded in front of her. 

'Comrades, you have just heard, here is one of our old 
friends and that's what he has suffered, and what our children • 
will suffer if we don't have it out once and for all with th1&se 
thieves and murderers/ 

His rage was terrifying. Never had he spoken so vehe- 
mently. With one arm he supported old Bonnemort, display- 
ing him like a flag of misery and grief, crying for vengeance. 
In rapid phrases he went back to the first of the Maheus, and 
told of the whole of this family done to death in the pit, 
victimized by the Company, hungrier than ever after a hun- 
dred years of toil ; and then by contrast he pictured the bellies . 
of the directors sweating money, the great crowd of share- 
holders kept like whores for a century, doing nothing, just en- 
joying their bodies. Wasn't it terrible to think of.^ A whole 
race of people dying down in the pits, sons after their fathers, 
so that bribes could be given to Ministers and generations of 
noble lords and bourgeois could give grand parties or sit and 
grow fat by their own firesides! He had studied miners' occu- 
pational diseases and now brought them all out with horrible 
details: anaemia, scr Ma, black bronchitis, choking asthma, 
paralysing rheumatism. They, poor devils, were just machine- 
fodder, they were penned like cattle in housing-estates, the 
big Companies were gradually dominating their whole lives, 
regulating slavery, threatening to enlist all the nation’s 
workers, millions of hands to increase the wealth of a thousand, 
idlers. But the ignorant miner, the mere brute buried in the, 
bowels of the earth, was a thing of the past. the depths of 
the mine an army was springing up, a harvest of citizens ger- 
minating like seeds that would break through the earth one.^ 
sunny day. And then they would know whether, after forty, 
years' service, they could dare to offer a hundred and fifty 
francs as a pension to an old man of sixty, spitting coal ancf 
with legs swollen with the water of the coal-face. Yes, labour 
would call capital to account, capital, that impersonal god, un- 
known to the worker, crouching somewhere in his mysterious . 
tabernacle whence he sucked the blood of the poor starving 
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devils he lived on ’ They would go and hunt him out, and 
make him show his face in the glare of fires, they would drown 
him in blood, this disgusting hog, this monstrous idol gorged 
with human flesh ^ 

He stopped, but his arms lemained stretched out into space, 
pointing at the ciicmj^ ovci theie, somewhere, wliercver he 
might be in tlie woild lliis time the elamoin raised by the 
crowd was so loud that the bouigeois of ’N^ntsou heaid it and 
looked anxiously towards Vandame, thinking it was some 
terrible landslide Niglit buds flew up out of the woods and 
soared into the moonlit sk\ 

He wanted an immediate decision 

' Comrades, w hat lia\ e ^ ou dee ided Do j ou vote for going 
on with tlie stiike^^' 

'Yes, yes,' roared tlie voices 

' 1 hen v\ hat stt ps ai ( you going to take ^ If any blae Klegs go 
down the pit tomorrow v\e are hound to he bialen ' 

The voices lose again like a liunuane 

‘Death to all blacklegs 

‘Very well, then, >ou fiave decided to hold them to their 
duty and swoin woid ibis is what we could do go to the 
pits, our presence will stop the hlacKlc gs, and wc could show 
the Company that we arc all in agieement and will die rather 
than sun ender ' 

‘Kight-oh^ to the pits, to the pits^' 

All the time he liad bc'en speaking 1 tienne had l)cen looking 
for Catherine among the pale, roaring fac c s down there No, 
she could not be there But Chaval he could still see, making a 
point of sneering and shi ugging his slioulders, eonsumed with 
jealousy and ready to sell liimself foi a little of j£tienne\ 
popularity 

‘And if there au aii\ informeis amongst )iii numbers, 
mates,' Ltienne went on, ‘ Ic t them look out, for w(‘ know who 
they arc Yes, I can see some Vandame men who haven t left 
then pit ' 

‘Is that foi iny benefit ''' asked Chaval with a fine show of 
bravado 

‘Yours or anybody elsc's But as it's you who have spoken, 
you might as well understand that those who have got some- 
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thing to eat are quite a different thing from those who go 
hungry. You are working at Jean-Bart ' 

A mocking voice broke in: 

"Oh, lie works, does he.^ No, he's got a woman who works 
for him.' 

Cliaval went scarlet and swore. 

"Ciirist! aren't we allowed to work, then.^' 

"No!' sliouted Etienne, ‘not when your mates are going 
througli hell for the good of all. We are not going to let 
people crawl over to the bosses' side just to do themselves a 
good turn. If the strike had been general we should have been 
the masters long before this. Ought a single Vandame man to 
have gone down when Montsou was out.^ The trump card 
would be if tlie whole area stopped work -- at Monsieur 
Deneulin's same as here. Do you sec? they’re all blacklegs on 
the coal-faces at Jean-Bart. You are all traitors!' 

The crowd round Chaval was getting dangerous; fists were 
being brandished and cries of death were heard. He had turned 
pale. But in his furious determination to get the better of 
litienne, he suddenly had an idea. 

"Just you listen to me now! You come to Jean-Bart to- 
morrow and see for yourselves wliether I am working! We 
are all on your side, j.'d tliat's what I was sent here to say. 
The furnaces have got to be put out, and the enginemen must 
come out, too. And if the pumps give out, all the better! The 
water will bust up the pits and the whole bloody lot.' 

He was wildly applauded in his turn, and from then on even 
Etienne was edged into the background, as speaker after 
speaker mounted the fallen trunk, waved his arms about in the 
din and threw^ out the wildest proposals. It was now a par- 
oxysm of blind faith, the impatience of a religious sect, weary 
of waiting for a miracle and determined to provoke one itself. 
These people, light-headed with hunger, saw red, had visions 
of fire and blood in a glorious apotheosis out of which uni- 
versal hapi)iness w^as rising before their eyes. The peaceful 
moonlight bathed this surging swell, and the clamour for 
blood was hemmed in on all sides by the deep silence of the 
forest. The frozen moss crackled under foot, whilst the beeches, 
standing tall and strong, spreading the delicate tracery of 
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their br^thes blaSk gainst the sky, were blind and deaf to 
'tlie poor wretches moving at their feet. 

* TTiere was some pushing in the crowd, and Maheude found 
herself next to her husband, and both of them, crazed by the 

4ong-drawn-out exasjjcration of the past months, were back- 
ing up Levaque who was going one better than everybody 
, else and demanding the heads of tlic engineers. Pierron had 
vanished. Bonncmort and Mou(iuc, both talking at once, were 

• saying vague and terrible things tliat nobody could hear. 
Zacharie, just for fun, was agitating for the demolition of the 
churches, whilst Moucpiet was banging the ground with his 
aosse, just to add to the row. The women were quite off their 
heads: la Levaque, hands on hips, was going for Philom^ne, 
whom she accused of laughing; Mouquette talked of putting 
the police out of action by kicking them up the so-and-so; Ma 
Brufe, who had been cufling Lydic for being without her 
basket or any salad either, was aiming punches into the air, 
for all the bosses she would have liked to get hold of. For a 
moment Jeanlin had been overcome with panic, Bebert having 
heard from a fellow that Madame Rasseneur had seen them 
take Poland ; but he soon decided to go back and let the rabbit 
loose at the door of the Avantage, and set about yelling 
louder than ever, opening and brandishing his new knife and 
proudly making the blade gleam. 

‘Comrades! comrades!’ Etienne was repeating, at the end 
of his tether, hoarse with trying to get a moment's silence in 
order to come to some definite decision. 

At last he got their attention. 

‘Comrades! tomorrow morning at Jean-Bart; is that 
settled ' 

‘Yes, yes, to Jean-Bart! Death to the traitors!’ 

’The three thousand voices rose to heaven in a tempest, and 
.■'idied away in the pure light of the moon. 



Part Five 


CO 

It was four o'clock, the luoon had set and the night was very 
dark. At Deneulin's everybody was still asleep, and the old 
brick house stood silent and dark, with doors and windows 
closed, at the end of the large, untidy garden separating it 
from the Jean-Bart pit. The front of the house looked on to the 
deserted road to Vandaine, a big village hidden behind the 
forest, about three kilometres away. 

Dcneulin, exhausted after having spent part of the previous 
day at pit-bottom, was snoring with his face to the wall when 
he dreamed that somebody was calling him. When he at 
length came out of his dream he really did hear a voice, and 
ran and opened the window. It was one of his deputies, stand- 
ing in the garden. 

‘What is it.?' he asked. 

‘ It's mutiny. Sir. Half the men refuse to work and won't let 
the others go down.' 

He did not quite grasp what was being said, for his head 
was still heavy and buzzing with sleep, and the extreme cold 
had caught him like an icy shower. 

‘Then, good God, make them go down!' be managed to 
stammer out. 

‘ It has been going on for an hour already,' went on the di^ 
puty, ‘so we thought we had better come for you. You are tW^ 
only one who might be able to make them see reason.' 

‘All right, I'll come.' 

He hurriedly dressed, quite clear-headed now, and very per-* 
turbed. The house could easily have been burgled, for neither 
the cook nor the manservant had stirred. By now frightened 
voices were whispering across the landing, and when he came 
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out the door of his daughters room opened and they both 
emerged, having slipped on wliite dressing-gowns. 

‘What's the matter, Daddy 

Lucie, the elder, vn is already twenty-two, tall, dark, and dig- 
nified, whilst the younger, Jeanne, just nineteen, was small, 
golden-haired, charming and graceful. 

‘Nothing serious,' he answered reassuringly. ‘ It seems that 
•some awkward (ustomers are kicking up a row down there, 
and I'm going to see about it.' 

But they protested that he must not go without having 
something liot, or else lie would come back ill, with his 
stomach all upset as usual. He argued, swore that he was in 
too much of a hurry. 

'Now, listen,' said Jeanne, clinging to his neik, 'drink just 
a little glass of rum and eat a couple of hnc luts. it you don’t, I 
shall stay like this and you’ll have to (airy me with you.’ 

He had to give in, grumbling that the biscuits would stick 
in his throat, 'i'hey went downstairs with liim, each holding a 
candlestick. In the dining-room they eagerly waited on him, 
one pouring out the rum and the other running ofi' to the 
pantry for a packet of biscuits. As they had lost their mother 
when they were very young, tluw had l)ec‘n brought up alone 
and in a haphazard way by an indulgent father. d1ie elder was 
obsessed by her dream ot singing on the stage and the younger 
mad on painting, in which she displayed daringly individual 
taste. But when serious business troubles liad forced the house- 
hold to retrench, these apparently harum-scarum girls had 
suddenly blossomed inU.) sensible and shrewd housewives, 
with an eye for eve n a few centimes out in the accounts. And 
now, for all thc'ir bohemian manners, they held the purse- 
strings, watched evcM’y sou, haggled with the tradesmen, con- 
stantly refurbishc’d their c lothes, and managed to put a decc^nt 
face on the growing poverty o( their home*. 

‘Eat them up. Daddy,' said Lucie. 

But, notic ing how he relapsed into silence and gloomy 
thoughts, her tears returned. 

' It must be serious, then, for you to pull such a face.? Look 
here, we'll stay at home with you; they can do without us at 
this lunch-parly.' 



She was referring to an excursion arranged for that morn- 
ing Madame Hennebeau was to go in her carnage and piik 
up Cecile at the Gregoires' and then come to collect them, and 
they were all going to Maichiennes to lunch at the horges as 
guests of the manager’s wife It would be a chance to go over 
the workshops and see blast-furnaces and coke-ovens. 

‘Yes, of course, we’ll stay here,’ echoed Jeanne 

But he would not hear of it 

‘ the idea* I tell you once again, it’s nothing much Be so 
good as to go ba( k to hi d and be leady for nine o’clock, as you 
had arranged ’ 

He kissed them and huiiied oil. and Ins footsteps could be 
hcaid dying away on the frozen earth of the garden 

feanne caiefully (oiked up the rum bottle and Lucie locked 
the biscuits away Ihe room was bare and clean as all rooms 
are where the fare is fr ugal 1 lien they both took advantage of 
being down so early to have a look round m case anything had 
been left lying about since the day before Ihere was a napkin 
out, the seivant would get a scolding Finally they went up- 
staiis again 

Vs he took a short ( ut along the narrow paths of the kitchen- 
gaidcn, Deneulin was thinking of his fortime in jeopardy, tlie 
Montsou (leniit , the mm on he had realized anddi earned of muL 
tiplying tenfold, and which was now so sci lously threatened. 
He had had an uninten upted senes of misfortunes enormous 
unforeseen icpaiis, ruinously costly working conditions, and 
hnally this disastrous iiidusti lal crisis lust at the moment when 
some profit was beginning to come in It the stiike broke out 
m Ills pit he would be finished He pushed open a little gate, 
and in the pitch daikness the colliery biiildi gs could be 
guessed at, ratner than seen, by the even clcejxr blackness 
stalled with a few lamps 

Jcan-Bait was not as impoitcUit as Le Voieiix, but its 
modernized plant made it a nice pit, as the engineei s put it. 
Not unly had tlie shaft been widened by a metic and a half and 
taken down to a depth of seven hundred and eight metres, but 
It h*id been newly equipped, with a new winding-engine, new 
cages, in fact completely new plant fitted up in accordance with 
the most recent scientific developments. And tins deliberate 
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degance extended even to the buildings, for the screening- 
shed had a carved frieze, there was a clock-tower, and the top 
landing and winding-house were rounded like renaissance 
chapels, tlie whole being surmounted by a chimney adorned 
with a mosaic spiral ii red and black bricks. The pump was 
installed in the other shaft of the concession, the former 
Gaston-Marie pit, now used exclusively for drainage. To the 
right and left of the main winding-shaft Jean-Bart had only 
two subsidiary shafts, one for the steam ventilator and the 
other for ladders. 

That morning Chaval had been the first to arrive, at three 
o'clock, and had set about corrupting his mates, convincing 
them that they ought to imitate the Montsou men and demand 
a rise of five centimes per tub. Soon the four hundred colliers 
had overflowed from the locker-room into the top landing, 
with much shouting and gesticulating. Those who wanted to 
work were standing barefoot, lamp in liand and pick and shovel 
under their arms, whilst the others, still wearing their clogs 
and with their coats on because of the cold, were barring the 
way to the shaft. The deputies had shouted themselves hoarse 
in their attempts to restore order, begging the men to be 
reasonable and not prevent those who wanted to work from 
going down. 

Seeing Catherine in her trousers and vest, with her hair 
tucked into her blue cap, Chaval flew into a rage. When he got 
up he had roughly ordered her to stay in bed, but she had 
followed him all the same because this stoppage of work filled 
her with dismay. As he never gave her any money and she had 
to keep both of them, what would become of her if she earned 
nothing? She was haunted by fear of the brothel at Marchien- 
nes, which was wliere pit-girls ended up when they found 
themselves without food and lodging. 

'What the bloody hell are you doing here?' lie asked. 

She nervously pointed out that not having a private income 
she wanted to work. 

‘Then you set yourself up against me, you bitch? Go home 
at once or I'll send you there with kicks up the behind ! ' 

She backed away in fear, but did not go, determined to see 
how things would turn out. 
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Deneulin came down the staircase from the screens. In spite 
of the dim light of the lanterns he took the whole scene in at a 
glance: the mob of shadowy figures, every one of whom he 
knew, colliers, onsctters, trammers, haulage girls, and even 
the pit-boys. In the vast shed, still new and clean, the inter- 
rupted work was waiting, tiie engine, with steam up, was 
gently blowing off, the cages were suspended from motionless 
cables, tubs were standing unattended on the iron floor. 
Scarcely eighty lamps had been taken, and the rest were 
still burning in the lamp-room. But no doubt a word 
from him would suffice and everything would start up 
again. 

'Well, well! What’s the matter, boys?' he asked in a loud 
voice. 'What’s upsetting you? Tell me all about it, and we'll 
thrash it out!' 

He usually treated them in a fatherly way, though expect- 
ing good, hard work. He was brusque and authoritative and 
always tried first to get his way by bursts of mateyness loud as 
bugle-calls ; and he often won the men's affection, for they re- 
spected him above all as a man of courage, always down at the 
coal-face with thejn, the first on the scene of danger as soon as 
any accident alarmed the pit. On two occasions, after fire- 
damp explosions, when even the bravest flinched, he had been 
let down by a rope tieo under the armpits. 

'Now then,’ he went on, 'you are not going to make me 
regret having trusted you, are you? You Imow I turned down 

an offer of police protection You can talk quietly, I am 

listening.' 

But nobody spoke, and they all shuffled away in embarrass- 
ment. In the end it was Chaval who acted as spokesman: 

‘ It's like this. Monsieur Deneulin. We can't g^ on working 
because w^e want five centimes more per tub.' 

He looked amazed. 

'What! five centimes? Why this demand? It isn't as though 
I complained about your timbering. I don't want to impose a 
new rate, like the Montsou Company.' 

'That's as may be, but our mates at Montsou are right all 
the same. They won't have the new rates and are insisting on 
a rise of five centimes because it isn't possible to do the job 
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properly under tlie present contracts We want five centimes 
more, don't we, mates ^ ’ 

Voices backed him up and the hubbub began again, with 
threatening gestuieb Giadually they were closing in and 
forming a compact rii g 

Deneulin s eyes flickcied with anger and he clciuhed his 
fists, loi he was a man who liked strong government, and he 
was atraid ol yielding to the temptation to seize one of them 
by the scruft ol the neck Better to aigue leasonably 

' You w ant fi\ e centimes, and I grant you the job is worth it 
Only I can’t give it to jou If I did I should be finished, that’s 
all You must undei stand that I ha\e to get a livelihood first, 
if you are to have one And now I have reached tlu end, the 
slightest inciease in costs would send me up the spout Two 
years ago, 3011 may lemembei, at the time of the last strike, I 
gave in I still eould, then But all the same that use meant 
ruin to me, and these two yeai s have been a constant sti uggle 
Today I would rather throw up the whole thing straight away 
than not know where to la} my hands on youi ne\t month's 
wages ' 

As he listened to this emplo}er so fiankly explaining his 
position Chaval woie an ugly sneer on his lace Ihe otheis 
looked down on the giound, obstiintely inciedulous, refusing 
to get it into then heads that any lx)ss did not make millions 
out of his workmen 

But Deneulin stuck to his point He told them about his 
fight against Montsou, which was always on the look-out to 
smash him if he were foolish enough to o\ci-ieaeh himself It 
was fierce eomjxitition which forced him to cut his expenses, 
especially as the gieat depth of Jean-Bart increased exti action 
costs, and these untavoiiiable conditions were not ically eoun- 
tei balanced by the great thickness of his coal scams He would 
ncvei have laiscd wages aftci the last strike if he had not bcLii 
obliged to keep level with Montsou foi fcai of losing his men 
He held out the tin eat of the future - what a fine outcome it 
would be foi them if they foiced him to sell, and they came 
undei the teirible yoke of the Company * He did not sit on a 
distant thione in some unknown temjde, he was not one of 
those shaicholders who paid managers to Hee(c the men and 
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whom the men never saw ; he was an employer, he had other 
things to lose as well as his money - his intelligence, his health, 
and his life. Stoppage of work would mean death to him, 
simply that, for he carried no stock and the orders had to be 
delivered. Neither could the capital tied up in his plant simply 
lie dormant. How was he to honour his commitments? Who 
would j)ay the interest on money entrusted to liim by his 
friends? It would mean bankruptcy. 

‘So tliere you are, chaps,' he concluded. ‘I have tried to 
show you. You can’t expect a man to do himself in, can you? 
And wliether I give you five centimes or let you go on strike, 
it’s like cutting my own throat either way!' 

He was silent, and a murmur ran round the crowd. Some of 
them seemed to hesitate and some moved ott' towards the shaft. 

‘At any rate,’ said a deputy, 'l(‘t everybody have a free 
band. How many of you want to work r ' 

Catherine was one of the first to step forward. But Chaval 
angrily pulled her back, shouting: 

‘We're all agreed. Only bloody swine leave their mates in 
the lurch! ' 

From then on conciliation seemed out of the tjuestion. The 
shouting began again and men w'ere hustled away from the 
shaft and nearly crushc^^ against the walls. For a minute the 
owner tried desperately lO fight on alone iuid force the mob to 
bend to his will, but lie realized that it was stupid and useless, 
and had to retire. He sat for a few minutes breathless on a 
chair in the c hcckweighnian’s office, so overcome by a feeling 
of impotence that he could not think of anything to do. Eventu- 
ally he recovered and told a foreman to go and find Chaval. 
I’hen, when the latter had agreed to have a parley, he sent 
everybody else away. 

‘Ix^ave us alone.' 

Deneulin's idea was to see what there was in this fellow. 
From the first words he spoke he realized that he was con- 
ceited and full of resentful jealousy. He therefore got at him 
by flattery, expressing surprise that a workman of his calibre 
should jeopardize his future in this way, From the way he 
spoke it sounded as though for some time lie had singled him 
out for rapid promotion, and he wound up by making liim a 
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dir^ offer of a deputysTi^'later on. Chaval listened in silence, 
but his fists, which at first had bepn clenched, gradually 
opened. A deep calculation was going on in his head: if he in- 
sisted on going on with the strike, he would never be anything 
more than second-in-command to fitiennc, but here was a new 
ambition opening out before him, to become one of the bosses. 
His face flushed with pride and he felt exultant. And in any 
case, the army of strikers he had been expecting all the morn- 
ing would not come now; something must have stopped them, 
the police most likely. It was high time to give in. But he went 
on shaking his head in refusal, posing as the Incorruptible, 
banging his hand on his heart with a great show of indigna- 
tion. In the end, without mentioning the arrangement he had 
^made with the Montsou men, he undertook to calm his mates 
and persuade them to go down to work. 

Deneulin remained unseen and even the deputies kept them- 
selves in the background. For a whole hour Chaval could be 
heard holding forth and arguing, standing on a tub in the top 
landing. Some of the men booed him and a hundred and 
twenty of them went ofl'in disgust, determined to abide by the 
decision he himself had made them take. It was now after 
seven and day was dawning, a clear, bright, frosty day. And 
suddenly the sounds of the pit started up again, and work went 
on where it had left ofl'. V irst the crank of the engine began to 
plunge up and down, winding and unwinding the cables on the 
drums. Then, amid the clanging of signals, the descent began, 
cages filled, dived out of sight and rose again. The pit was 
swallowing its i ation of pit-boys, haulage girls, and colliers, 
whilst labourers pushed tubs about on the iron floor with a 
rumbling of thunder. 

'What the hell are you doing there Chaval shouted to 
Catherine as slie stood waiting her turn. ' Will you go down 
and not stand there messing about!' 

When Madame Hennebeau arrived in her carriage with 
C^cile at nine, she found Lucie and Jeanne quite ready and 
looking very elegant, although thdTf clothes had been refur- 
bished a score of times. But Deneulin was surprised to see 
ik^grel accompanying the carriage on horseback. What, were 
men in the party too.? Madame Hennebeau, sounding very 
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motherly, explained that they hadHTrtghtened her with tali^ 
about the roads being infested with dangerous characters, a/id . 
that she preferred a bodyguard. Negrel laughingly reassured 
them: there was nothing to worry about, the usual threats 
from the more vocal elements, of course, but not one of them * 
would dare throw a stone through a window. In the first flush * 
of success, Deneulin told them about the insurrection that had ^ 
been suppressed at Jean-Bart. He was quite confident now, he 
said. And as the young ladies stepped into the carriage on the 
Vandame road, everybody was delighted at the lovely weather, 
little dreaming that in the open countryside a long rustling 
sound was growing. It was the people on the march, whose 
tramping feet they could have heard had they put their ears to , 
the ground. 

'Very well, that's settled,* repeated Madame Hennebeau. 
‘You will come and fetch your young ladies this evening and 
have dinner with us. Madame Gr^goire has promised to come 
and pick up C6cile/ 

‘I shall be there,' answered Deneulin. 

The carriage set off' in the direction of Vandame, Jeanne and 
Lucie leaning forward to smile a goodbye at their father stand-, 
ing at the roadside, whilst the gallant Negrel trotted along 
behind the flying wheel 

They went through the forest and took the road from Van- 
dame to Marchiennes. As they were nearing Le Tartaret, 
Jeanne asked Madame Hennebeau if she Imew the Green Hill, 
and she, although she had been in the neighbourhood for five 
years now, admitted that she had never been that way. So they 
made a detour. Le Tartaret was a piece of wild moorland on 
the edge of the forest, sterile volcanic rock beneath which a 
coal mine had been burning for generations. It went back to 
legendary times, and the local miners told a story about it. The 
fire from heaven had fallen on this Sodom in the bowels of the; 
earth where long ago pit girls committed untold abominations, 
and it had fallen so swiftlj^ttiat they had not had time to come 
up, so that to this very^day they were still burning down in 
this hell. The dark red calcined rocks had taken on an efflob*^ 
rescent coating of alum, like leprosy. On the edges of fissures 
sulphur grew like yellow j^owers. Doughty souls who were 
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brave enough to peep down tliese holes at night swore that 
they could see flames and the spirits of the damned frizzling in 
the red-hot furnace below. Wandering lights moved over the 
surface of the ground and hot vapours, stinking of lecherous 
sin and the disgusting smell of the devil's kitchen, rose un- 
ceasingly. And it was lierc that, like a miracle of eternal spring 
in the midst of tlic accursed moor of Le 'rartaret, the Green 
Hill stood forth with its grass for ever green, the leaves of its 
beech-trees for ever new, and its fields where as many as three 
harvests rijx'iied. It was a natural liothouse, warmed by the 
burning strata below. Snow never settled there. Beside the 
bare trees of the forest the great clump of verdure (loiirished 
on this December day, and the frost had not even nipped its 
edges. 

Soon the carriage sped across the plain. Negrel laughed at 
the legend, and explained how fire usually broke out at the 
bottom of a pit through fermentation of the coal-dust, and if it 
could not l)e dealt with it f)urn(‘d on for ever. He instanced a 
Belgian mine whu h they had Hooded by diverting a river into 
it. But he suddenly stopped, for groups of miners had been 
passing the carriage for tlie last few' minutes, d'hey went by in 
silence, casting sidelong glances at this luxurious turn-out 
which forced them to one side, d'hey went past in increasing 
numbers, and on the little bridgi* over the Sc:arpe the horses 
had to slackcai to a w^alking-pace. What was going on, to 
bring all these peo])le out on the roads ? I'he young ladies were 
getting nervous, and Negrel was beginning to suspect that 
some trouble was brewing in the seething countryside. It was 
a relief when tliey readied Marchiennes. Beneath the sun 
which appeared to dim their fires, the batlei ies of coke-ovens 
and lofty blast-furnaces belched forth clouds of smoke which 
rained down soot eternally. 
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At Jean-Bart Catherine had been pushing her tub to the re- 
lay-point and back for an liour, and she was so dripping with 
sweat that she paused for a minute to wipe her face. 

From where he was in the depths of the seam, picking away 
at the coal with the rest of the team, Chaval was surprised not 
to hear the usual rumbling of wheels. The lamps were burning 
badly and dust made it difficult to see. 

‘What’s up.^’ lie shouted. 

When she called hack that she was sure she was going to 
melt and that her heart was missing a beat, he angrily bel- 
lowed back; 

‘Don’t be so silly, take your shirt off, same as us.’ 

They were seven hundred and eight metres below ground, 
at the north end, in the first gallery of the Dc\sirec seam, three 
kilometres from pit bottom. When this part of the mine was 
mentioned, colliers went pale and spoke in hushed voices as 
though talking of hell itself, and most often they dismissed the 
subject with a shake of the head, preferring not to discuss these 
fiery depths. As the gc^^eries dived down northwards, they 
went in the direction of jlc Tartaret and penetrated into the 
underground lire which had calcined the rocks up above. At 
the point ihe team had reached, the temperature at the coal- 
face averaged a hundred and thirteen degrees.* It was in the 
accursed city, amid the fiaines which passers-by on the plain 
above could see down tlie fissures, spitting sulpliur and noxious 
gases. 

Catherine had already taken off her j icket, und now she 
hesitated, then shed her trousers, and with bare arms, legs, and 
her sliirt tied round her hips with a piece of string like a 
blouse, she began pushing again. 

'Anyhow it will be better like this,* she said aloud. 

Tln! stifling heat filled her with uneasiness. During the five 
days they had been working there, she had been thinking of 
the tales she had heard as a child about the girls of long ago 
* 4v5° Centigrade. 
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who were still burning mdet Le Tarlaret, being punished for 
things you dare not repeat Of course sh^ was too old now to 
believe such silly stories, but all the same what would she have 
done if she had suddenly seen a girl come out of the wall, red- 
hot like a stove and ith eyes like live coals ^ 1 he very thought 
brought her out in a Iresh sweat 

At the relaj -point, eighty mcties from the coal-face, an- 
other girl took the tub on for another eighty meti es to the foot 
of the incline wheie tlie leceiver dispatched it with others 
that had come down from the highei gallciies 

‘Oh my, you're making yourself comfoi table,' said the 
woman at tlie iclay, a skinny widow of thirty, when she saw 
Catherine in lier shirt ‘ I can't, because the kids on the incline 
start bothering me with their duty tricks ' 

‘Oh, I can't help the men’ ' answered Catheiine, ' I feel too 
rotten ' 

Off she went, pushing her empty tub 1 he woist of it was 
that in the bottom gallery something else made the heat un- 
bearable, besides being near Le lartarct The gallery ran 
near some disused woi kings, ^m abandoned gallery of Gaston- 
Marie, also very deep, wheie a fire-damp explosion ten years 
before had set fire to the seam, which was still burning on the 
other side of the corroi, the clay wall that liad been set up there 
and had to be repaired continually, so as to check the spread 
of the trouble 1 he fire ought to have gone out foi want of air, 
but there must have been some unnoticed draughts to keep it 
alive, and it had gone on for ten yeais, heating the clay wall 
like bricks m a kiln till it burned you as you went past And 
haulage ran alongside this wall for more tlian a hundred 
metres, in a temperatuie of a hundred and forty degrees * 
After two journeys Catherine was overcome with heat 
again. Fortunately the tunnel was wide and easy in this D6si- 
r6e seam, which was one of the thickest in the district Ihe 
stratum was one metre ninety high and the colliers could work 
standing up. But they would have pi ef erred a backbreaking 
job with a little cool air 

‘Here you, have you gone to sleep roared Chaval again, 
as soon as he could no longer hear Catherine. ' How the hell 
* 60® Centigrade. 
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did I come\o get suc^ a bitch? Will you kindly fill your tub 
and get on with it!' 

She was at the foot of the seam, leaning on her shovel, hav- 
ing come over faint, and there she stood looking at them 
stupidly, and did not obey. She could not see them very clearly 
in the red glimmer of the lamps, they were as naked as animals j 
but so black and encrusted with sweat and coal that their 
nakedness did not worry her. Toiling in the darkness, ape-like 
backs were straining and stretching; it was like an infernal 
vision of reddened limbs toiling to dropping point amid dull 
thuds and groans. But evidently they had a clearer view of her, 
for picks stopped tapping and they chaffed her for having taken 
off her trousers. 

'Now mind how you go, you'll catch cold 1 ' 

'She's got a good pair of legs! I say, Chaval, there's room 
for two ! ' 

'Oh, we want to see the rest. Lift it up -- up, up! ' 

Quite unmoved by the laugJiter, Chaval fell upon her again. 

'Come on, for Christ's sake! Oh, when it comes to dirty 
jokes she's quite all right. She'd stay there listening to them 
until tomorrow.' 

With great difficulty Catherine made herself fill the tub, and 
she pushed it off. The gallery being too wide for her to get a 
purchase against the tini ^rs on each side, her bare feet caught 
in the rails where they tried to get a hold and she moved along 
very slowly, with her arms held out stiff in front and her body 
bent double. When she reached the stretch along the corroi^ 
the torture by fire began again, and sweat poured from her in 
great drops like heavy rain. Before she had gone a third of the 
relay she was streaming and blinded, and covered with black 
mud like the men. Her tight-fitting shirt seemed .o be soaked 
in ink, and it clung to her skin and crept up to her haunches 
with the movement of her thighs ; it tied her up so painfully 
that she had to stop work again. 

What was the matter with her today ? She had never felt 
like thks before, as though her bones were made of cotton- 
wool. It must be the foul air. The ventilation did not work 
properly in this re^note gallery. You breathed all sorts of 
gases that bubbled out of the coal like springs, sometimes in 
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such quantities that the lamps would not bum - to say nothing 
of the fire-damp which everybody had given up bothering 
about, for tlie seam blew such a lot of that into the men's 
nostrils from one end of the fortnight to the other. She knew 
all about this foul air - dead air, miners called it - heavy as- 
phyxiating gases at the bottom, light, explosive gases at the 
top which can blow up all the teams in a mine, hundreds of 
men, in one thunderclap. She had swallowed so much of it 
since early childhood that she was surprised to be taking it so 
badly now, with noises in her ears and a burning throat. 

In desperation she felt she must take off' her shirt. The 
material, every fold of which cut and burned her, was becom- 
ing a torture. She resisted the temptation and tried to push on, 
but was obliged to straighten herself and stand up. Then, tell- 
ing herself that she would put it on again at tlie relay, she took 
everything off', string, sliirt and all, wdtli such feverish haste 
that she w ould have torn off' her skin as well if she could. So 
now she toiled on in pitiful nakedness, brought down to the 
level of some female beast luuiting for food in the mire, and 
with sooty haunches and filth up to her l)elly she went along 
on all fours like a cabhorse. 

But to her dismay she found no relief in nakedness. Wliat 
more could she take off r The buzzing in her ears grew louder 
and her temples felt as though they were being crushed in a 
vice. She fell on her knees. Her lamp, standing on tlie coal in 
the tub, seemed to go out. One idea rose to the surface of her 
swimming consciousness: she must turn up the wick. Twice 
she tried to examine it, and each time as she lifted it down to 
put it on the ground in front of her, she saw it wane as though 
it, too, were out of breath. Suddenly it went out and every- 
thing whirled away into darkness, a millstone was turning 
round in her head and her heart grew faint and stopped beat- 
ing, overcome in its turn by tlie immense fatigue that had 
cramped lier limbs. She had fallen on her back and was dying 
in the heavy asphyxiating air at ground level. 

‘Good God, I think she's slacking again! ' growled Chaval. 

He listened from the top of the coal-face, but lieard no sound 
of wheels. 

‘Hi! Catherine, you lazy slug!' 
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His voice trailed off into the black gallery, and no answer 
came. 

‘ Have I got to come and make you move ? ' 

Nothing stirred, there was the same deathly silence. He 
went down in a towering rage, and ran so fast holding his 
lamp that he nearly tripped over her body lying across the 
road. He gajxid at her. What was the matter.^^ Not a try-on, 
was it, to get a little nap.^ But when he lowered his lamp to 
look at her face, the flame nearly went out. He raised it, 
lowered it again, and finally understood. She must have swal- 
lowed some foul air. All his violence was forgotten and gave 
way to the miner's devotion to a mate in peril. He shouted for 
somebody to bring her shirt, and seized the unconscious girl 
in his arms and held her up as high as possible. When some of 
their clothes had been thrown round her shoulders, he set off 
as fast as he could, steadying his burden with one hand and 
holding the two lamps in the other. I'he deep galleries flew 
past him as he rushed along, turning to right and left in his 
(piest for the cold air of the plain coming down the ventilator. 
He was pulled up at last by the sound of water gushing from 
the rock. He was at a junction witli a main haulage gallery 
that formerly served Gaston-Marie. Here tlie ventilation was 
blowing like a hurricane and it was so cold that, when he had 
set liis still unconscious inij>tr'^ss down with her back against 
the timbers, he was seized wiin a violent fit of shivering. 

'Catherine, come on, for God's sake don't act the fool.... 
Sit up and let me dip this in the water.' 

It frightened him to see her so limp. He managed, however, 
to dip her shirt in the spring and bathe her face. She was like 
a corpse already buried, with her slim young body still only 
half formed. Then a shudder ran through her childish bosom 
and along the Ixjlly and thighs of this patlietic little thing, de- 
flowered before her time. She opened her eyes and murmured: 

T'mcold.' 

'Ah, that's better! that's the style!' cried Chaval, im- 
mensely relieved. 

He put her clothes on again; the shirt slipped on easily 
enough, but he cursed at the trouble he had to get on her 
trousers, for she could not do much to help herself. She was 
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,still bewildered, unable to im^e oUt wbere she was or why she 
was naked. When she remembered^! she was overcome with 
shame. However had she dared to tafc^ everything ofFI She 
asked him questions : had anybody seen her like that, without 
evjgn a handkerchief round her middle for decency f He tried to 
make her laugh by inventii’g stories, saying how lie had car- 
ried her along between a guard of honour of all their mates. 
And fancy her taking him at his word and sticking her behind 
Up in the air! But later he gave her his word that the others 
could not eveti have known whether hers was round or square, 
so fast had he run. 

'Hell, I'm dying of cold,' he said, dressing in his turn. 

She had never known him so nice. Generally for each kind 
word he spoke she immediately got a couple of curses. How 
lovely it would have been to live in agreement! In her tired 
and weak state was filled with sentimentality, and smiled 
tX him, whispering: 

‘Kiss me.' 

He did, and lay down beside her to wait until she was fit to 

.walk. 

‘You know,' she went on, ‘you shouldn't have bawled at me 
down there, because I couldn't go on any more - I just 
couldn't! It's not so bad for you up at the face, but if you knew 
how baking it is along the roads ! ' 

‘Yes, I know it would be nicer under the trees,' he said, 
‘this pitch makes you feel bad, I daresay, poor kid.' 

She was so touched to hear him agreeing with her that she 
put on a show of bravery. 

'Oh, it's just a bad stretch. And then the air is foul today. 
\But you'll soon see whether I really am a slug. When you've 
got to work, you work, don’t you.^^ I'd rather die than give in.’ 

There wai^a pause. He had one arm round her waist and 
was holding her close to his body to keep her from catching 
cold. Although she now filh strong enough to go back to the 
job, she was making the most of this delicious moment. 

*Only,' she went on very softly, ‘I do wish you could be a 
bit nicer to me.... Yes, you're so happy when you love each 
other a bit.’ 

She began crying softly. 
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'But I do love yotlj* protend, ^otherwise I v/ouldn*t 
have taken you to me/ 

She only shook her head. So many men only took woin<.n for 
the sake of having them, and never bothered their heads abou^ 
their happiness. Her hot tears ran faster and faster as-^he 
thought with wistful despair of the wonderful life she might 
have had if she had come across a different fellow whose arm 
always took her round the waist like this. Some different 
fellow And the vague figure of this other mai\|Ebated befiare 
her in her distress. But no, that was all over now, and all she 
wanted was to go on with this one, if only he would not be 
rough with her. 

‘Very well,* she said, ‘then try to be like this iiow aitjd 
again.' 

She broke down into sobs and he kissed ^r again. 

‘You silly little thing! All right, I swear I'll be nice. 
way, I'm no worse than anybody else! ' « " 

She looked at him and began to smile again through h^ 
tears. Perhaps he was right, for you didn't see many happy 
women about. And although slie did not quite believe in hh 
protestations, she gave herself up to the joy of seeing him so 
kind. Oh God, if only it could have lasted ! They were now in 
eacli other’s arms again, and as they were locked in an em- 
brace the sound of footstep > made them jump up. Three oi 
their mates who liad seen them go past had come to see what 
was the matter. 

They all set off together. It was nearly ten, and they had 
their lunch in a COOl comer before going back to sweat at the 
coal-face. They were finishing their sandwiches and wer| 
about to have a drink of coffee from their flasks, when th^jl 
were alarmed by a noise of shouting in the di^uice.^ What, 
another accident.? They got up and ran. ColIiers,^auIage girlSj 
and pit-boys kept passing them,^t nobody knew anything 
and everybody was shouting ~ it must be something seri^us^ 
The panic was spreading all through the pit, frightened 
shadows ran out of passages, lamps bobbed and danced abbul 
in the darkness. Where was it.? Why couldn't somebody say r 

Suddenly a deputy ran by shouting: 

‘They're cutting the cables! They're cutting the cables!' 
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Then real panic broke out, with people galloping madly 
along the dark galleries. They all lost their heads. Why were 
they cutting the cables ? Who was cutting them, with men still 
underground? It seemed unspeakable. 

The voice of another deputy boomed and died away. 

'The Montsou lot arc ciuting the cables! Everybody out!’ 

When he realized \vhat it was, Chaval stopped Catherine. 
The thought that he would meet the Montsou men if he went 
up paralysed his limbs. So they liad come, and he tliought they 
had been arrested by the police! For a moment he thought of 
going back and getting out tlirough Gaston-Marie, but that 
shaft was now out of order. He stormed and swore to cover his 
hesitation and hide his fear, declaring that it was silly to run 
like that. They were not going to be left at the bottom of tlie 
pit, surely? 

The deputy’s voice called again, nearer and louder: 

‘Everybody out! Use tlie ladders! Use the ladders!’ 

Chaval was carried along by the others. He bullied Catherine 
and accused her of not running fast enough. Did she want them 
to stay alone down here and die of Ininger? d'hose Montsou 
ruffians were quite capable of destroying the ladders without 
waiting for everybody to get out. d'his horrible suggestion 
sent them all clean out of their minds, and it was now a wild 
stampede along the galleries, a lot of madmen racing to see 
who could get there first and go up before the others. Men 
yelled that the ladders had been destroyed and that nobody 
could get out. And when the terrified groups b(*gan to ])our 
into pit bottom, they hurled themselves towards the shaft like 
a rushing torrent, crushing one another in the narrow entrance 
to the escape shaft. Hut an old ponyman, who had just pru- 
dently taken his ponies back into the stable, looked on with 
contemptuous indifference. He was (juite used to spending 
nights down below and was certain that they would always 
get him out sorncliow. 

‘For God's sake, go on up in front of me ’ ' said Chaval. ‘ At 
any rate, then, I shall catch you if you fall ! ' 

After running three kilometres she was breathless and be- 
wildered, soaked in sweat again, and without realizing what 
she was doing, was letting herself be carried hither and thither 
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by the crowd. He tugged her arm almost to breaking point, 
and she screamed with pain and burst into tears: he had for- 
gotten his promise already, she would never be happy. 

‘ (jO on! ' he bawled. 

But she was too afraid of him. If she went up in front of him, 
he would rough-handle her all the time. And so she resisted, 
and the surge of panic-stricken workmates pushed them to one 
side. Water seeping from the shaft was falling in huge drops, 
and the door of the bottom landing, which was over the sump 
filled with ten metres of slimy water, was shaking and giving 
way beneath the weight of stampeding feet. It was here, at 
Jcan-Bart, that, two years earlier, there had been a terrible 
accident when a cable had snapped and flung the cage to the 
bottom of the sump, drowning two men. Everylx)dy had this 
in mind, feeling that they would all end their days there if they 
kept crowding o!i to this piece of floor. 

‘You'd better die, then, you bloody fool,' shouted Chaval, 
‘and then I'll be rid of you!' 

Up he went, and she followed. 

From the bottom up to the daylight there were a hundred 
and two ladders, each standing on a narrow platform stretch- 
ing across tlie well, in the middle of which was a sejuare open- 
ing just big enough to allow a man’s shoulders through. It was 
like a Hat chimney seven hu. dred metres high, between the 
wall of the shaft projK^r and the lining of the cage shaft, a 
damp, black, endless well in which the ladders were super- 
imposed almost vertically on regularly spaced platfofms. It 
took a strong man twenty-five minutes to climb up this gigan- 
tic column, which was never used now except in emergencies. 

At first Catherine climbed gaily enough. Her bare feet, 
hardened by the shari>-edged coal floors of the galleries, were 
not troubled by the sejuare rungs covered witii iron rods to 
preserve them, and her hands, roughened by tramming, 
grasped the uprights easily, even thougli they were too big lor • 
her grip. She was even glad to have something to think about 
and take her mind off' her troubles in this unexpected clinch, 
this human serpent moving upwards, three men to each lad- 
der, and so long that its head would reach daylight while its 
tail was still dragging across the sump. Ihey were not yet as 
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far advanced as that, though, for the leaders could scarcely be 
a third of the way up. They had all relapsed into silence, and 
only the dull thud of feet could be heard, and lamps like moving 
^stars stretched up from the bottom in an ever lengthening line. 

Hearing a boy behind her counting the ladders, she thought 
she would count them too. They had already climbed fifteen 
and were coming to a level. But just at that moment she 
collided with Chaval's legs. He swore at her and told her to 
.be more careful. The wliolc column was slowing down now and 
stopping. What was the matter? What was going on? Every- 
body found his voice again and began asking frightened ques- 
tions. Anxiety had been steadily growing ever since they left 
the bottom, and the nearer they were to daylight the more 
strongly the fear of the unlvnown gripped them. Somebody 
called out that they would have to go down again because the 
ladders were broken. That was what was in everybody's mind, 
fhe dread of coming up against the void. Another explanation 
was passed down from mouth to mouth: a collier had had an 
accident and slipped on a rung. Nobody knew for certain and 
the shouting prevented anybody from hearing. Were they 
g^oing to stay there all night? Finally, without anything more 
being found out, the climb began again, slow and painful as 
before, with the same bobbing of lamps and thuddijig of feet. 
They would find the broken ladders higher up, no doubt ! 

By the thirty-second ladder, as they were passing a third 
level, Catherine felt her legs and arms go stiff. At first it 
had been a slight sensation of pins and needles, but now her 
feet and hands could not feel the iron and wood. A slight pain 
in the muscles became much more acute and was now like a hot 
smarting. In the swooning feeling that was coming over her 
she recalled old Bonnemort's tales about the time before there 
was a proper ladder-shaft and girls of ten used to bring up the 
coal on their shoulders by completely exposed ladders, so that 
. if one of them slipped, or even droi)ped a piece of coal out of 
her basket, three or four children were knocked down head 
first. The cramp in her limbs was becoming unbearable, she 
would never last out. 

^ But fresh stoppages gave her some breathing space, al- 
though the panic which came down from above each time 
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added to her distress. The breathing of people above and be^ 
low was becoming more laboured, and the endless climb was 
communicating a general feeling of giddiness from which she 
suffered with all the others. She felt stifled and almost in-» 
toxicated by the darkness, maddened by the sides of a wett') 
which seemed to be crushing her in. Moreover the wet was 
making her shiver, for the great drops of water fell on her 
sweating body. They were nearing the level of the under- 
ground springs, and so much water was pouring down that 
their lamps were in danger of being put out. 

Twice Chaval spoke to Catherine without getting any 
answer. What was she up to down there Had her tongue" 
dropped out.? She might at any rate say wliether she was al|' 
right. I'he climb had been going on for half an hour, but stf,' 
wearily that he was only at the fifty-ninth ladder. Forty-threcr^ 
more. Catherine managed to gasp out that she was holding o)^ 
somehow. He would have called her a slug again if she h^M 
owned up to being tired. The iron on the rungs must be affeefi^ 
ing her feet, for it felt as though they were being sawn to the 
bone. After each movement of her arms she expected her hands 
would lose their grip on the uprights, for they were so stiff 
and skinned that she could not close her fingers, and her 
shoulders were so strained and her thighs so wrenched from 
their sockets by the continual effort that she felt she was falling 
backwards. What upset her n*ost was the very slight rake of 
the ladders, the almost upright position which obliged her to 
hoist herself up by tlie wrists, with her stomach pressing 
against the wood. By now the noise of feet was drowned by 
heavy breathing, and a great gasping sound, intensified by the 
walls of this chimney, rose up from below and went on up to-' 
wards the daylight. There was a groan, and word was passe(^^ 
along the line. A pit-boy had cut his head open on the edge of, 
a platform. 

Still Catherine climbed on. They passed through the water* 
level and the downpour stopped, but the air was heavy w||||h 
mist and smelt like a cellar, a musty smell ot old iron aSad 
damp wood. She forced herself to go on counting, mechanic- 
ally, under her breath: eighty-one, eighty-two, eighty-three, 
still nineteen more. It was only these repeated figures, with 
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their rhythtnical swing, that kept her going, for she ceased to 
be conscious of her movements. Above her, as she looked up, 
the lamps were going round in a spiral. Her blood was drain- 
ing away, she felt she was dying and the slightest breath would 
blow her down. To make things worse, they were pushing up 
behind her now, the whole ceduinn was stampeding, giving in 
to a growling rage and exhaustion, a frantic determination to 
see the sun. Some of the leading ones had already reached the 
top and were out, wliich meant tliat no ladders had been 
damaged, but the thought that somebody might still do so in 
order to prevent the last ones from coming out when others 
were already breathing the fresh air above ground, put the 
finishing toucli to their frenzy. And so when a fresh stoppage 
occurred everybody swore and went on climbing, pushing and 
shoving over each other’s bodies in a last bid to get there all 
the same. 

Then Catherine fell. She had screamed Chaval’s name in a 
desperate appeal. He did not hear, he was fighting mad and 
kicking one of his mates' ribs with his heels so as to get in 
front of him. She w as rolled over and trampled on. In lier un- 
consciousness slic dreamed tliat she was one of the little girls 
of long ago, and that a pie('e of coal dropped from a basket 
above her had kiKx:ked her down to the bottom of the shaft like 
a sparrow liit by a stone. I'here w ere only five more ladders to 
climb and it had taken nearly an hour. She never knew liow she 
reached daylight, carried on people's shoulders, prevented 
from falling by the solid mass of humanity jammed in the well. 
Suddenly she found herself in blinding sunlight, surrounded by 
a booing crowd. 


C33 

Since before dawn the villages had been seething witli un- 
rest, an excitement which was now' spreading far and wide 
along the roads and throughout the countryside. But the de- 
parture had not come off’ as arranged, for the news went round 
that the whole plain was being patrolled by dragoons and gen- 
darmes. It was said that they had come from Douai during the 
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night Rasseneur was accused of having betrayed his comrades 
by warning Monsieur Hennebeau, and one haulage^girl had 
even sworn she had seen the manservant taking the telegram 
to the office With clenched fists the men watched for the 
soldiers through their shutters in the wan light of dawn. 

At about half past seven, as the sun was rising, another 
lumour came round to reassure the impatient it was a false 
alarm, it appealed, just one of those military exercises which, 
since the beginning of the strike, the general had cx^casionally 
oideied at the request otihe Prefect of Lille The strikers de- 
tested this official, Avhom they accused of having tucked them 
with a piomise of tnendly aibitiation, which boiled down to 
maichmg tioops through Monlsou once a week to intimidate 
them And so, when the diagoons and gendarmes meekly went 
back along the Marchienncs load after contenting themselves 
with deafening the villageis with the trotting of their horses 
on the haul ground, the mine is laughed at this ninny of a 
prefect, whose soldicis took to then heels )ust wlK'n things 
weie about to waim up Until nine o'clock they stood peace- 
liillj about in front of tlieii houses and watched the harmless 
backs oi the last gendai mes disappear mg down the road The 
good people of Montsou weie still in their big beds, sleeping 
with their heads in their downy pillows Madame Hennebeau 
had been seen IcaMiig th^. nicuiager's house in her carnage, 
leaving Monsieui llennebeaw* working, presumably, for the 
closed and silent house looked dead. Not a single pit was being 
guarded by tioops an example of the inevitable lack of fore- 
sight at tlic moment of dangei, the usual stupidity m times ol 
emergency, in fact all the mistakes a government can make 
when a little knowledge of facts is required. At nine the 
minei s finally set out along the Vandame i oad foi the meeting- 
place settled in the forest the night before 

Of course Ltienne realized at once that he would not have 
anything like the three thousand comrades at Jean-Bart that lie 
had counted on Many of them assumed that the demonstra- 
tion had been postponed, and the worst feature was that twe 
or three groups had already set out and would compromise the 
cause if he did not get them under his control. Nearly a hun- 
dred of them who had set off before dawn must have taken re- 
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unHtsr ffife becfC^Tes in the forest to w&it for the others. 
S^uvarine, whom he went up to consult, merely shrugged his 
g))oulders. Ten determined men did much better than a mob, 
Be said, and turned back to the book he was reading; he re- 
Ifosed to have anything to do with it. The thing looked like 
turning into emotionalism, be added, whereas all that was 
)rtS^^ded was to burn down Montsou, which was quite simple. 
As £tienne was going oif along the passage he saw Rasseneur 
il^itting by his iron stove, looking very pale, whilst his wife, 
towering above him in her everlasting black dress, was giving 
him a piece of her mind in trenchant but genteel terms. 

Maheu's opinion was that they must keep their word. An 
appointment like this was sacred. But the night had cooled 
everybody down somewhat, and he himself was afraid there 
would be trouble; therefore, he said, their duty was to be on 
the spot so as to keep an eye on the others. Maheude agreed, 
fitienne repeated, with somewhat naive optimism, that they 
must act in a revolutionary way but not endanger anybody’s 
life. Before leaving he refused his share of a loaf which had 
been given him the day before with a bottle of gin, but he 
drank three nips of the gin straight off just to keep out the 
cold, and took a full flask away with him. Alzirc would look 
after the children. Grandpa Bonnemort, whose legs were woni 
out after yesterday's running about, had stayed in bed. 

They thought it wiser not to leave in a body. Jeanlin had 
disappeared long ago. Maheu and his wife went in one direc- 
tion, cutting across towards Montsou, whilst fitienne made 
for the forest where he proposed to rejoin the main body of his 
mates. On the way he caught up with a party of women, 
amongst whom he recognized Ma Brul6 and la Levaque. As 
^Aey marched they were eating chestnuts brought by Mou- 
quette, swallowing them skins and all so as to have a little 
more in their stomachs. But he found nobo^ in the forest - 
they were at Jean-Bart already. He ran off at full speed and 
reached the pit just as Levaque and a hundred others were 
forcing their way into the yard. Miners were coming in from 
all sides, the Maheus along the main road, the women across 
the fields, all higgledy-piggledy, without leaders and without 
weapons, all flowing there naturally like flood water running 
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down the slopes, fitienne spied Jeanlin perched up on a 
bridge, in a front seat for the show. He quickened his pace ari^ 
got in amongst the first. There were scarcely three hundred olg 
them all told. 

The onrush was checked by the appearance of Deneulin 
the head of the stairway leading to the top landing. 

‘What do you want?’ he shouted. 

Having watched the carriage drive away, bearing 
daughters who were still smiling and waving at him, he hadf 
returned to the pit, full of vague misgivings. And yet every^^ 
thing seemed in good shape: the men had gone down and coa]|J 
was coming up. He was feeling more cheerful and chatting 
his overman when somebody pointed out the approaching 
strikers. He had at once taken up a position at a window of the 
screening shed, and at the sight of this flood of men surging^ 
into the yard had immediately realized he was powerless. HoW 
could he defend buildings that were open on all sides? He 
could not muster more than a score of his men round him. The 
game was up. 

‘What do you want?’ he repeated, white with repressed, 
anger, making an effort to accept his doom courageously. 

After a certain amount of pushing and muttering in thet 
crowd, liticnne stepped forward and said: 

'We don’t mean you any l arm, sir. But work must stop* 
everywhere alike.' 

Deneulin frankly treated him as a fool. 

‘ Do you think you'll do me good, then, by stopping work in 
my pit? You might just as well fire a gun point blank into my 
back Yes, my men are down below and they are not com- 

ing up unless you murder me first ! ’ 

This plain speaking raised a clamour. Maheu had to re*^ 
strain Levaque, who was rushing angrily forward, while 
Etienne went on parleying and trying to convince Deneulin 
that their revolutionary action was legitimate. But the latter 
replied by claiming everyone's right to work. In any case he 
refused to argue about such nonsense ; he meant to be'master 
in his own place. All he reproached himself with was not hav- 
ing four gendarmes there to sweep all this rilF-raff away, i 

‘Yes, it's my fault, and I deserve what has come to me. 
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With people of your type nothing is any use but force. It's 
like the government, which thinks it can buy you over with 
concessions. You will throw it over when it has supplied you 
with the weapons, that’s all ! ’ 

fitienne was trembling with rage, but still managed to hold 
himself in. He spoke more softly: 

' I do beg of you, sir, to order your men up. I cannot answer 
for what my mates might do. It is in your power to avoid a 
disaster.’ 

‘No, clear off! Who are you, anyway.^ You don’t belong to 
my concern, you have nothing to discuss with me. You’re no 
better than a lot of bandits roaming round the country robbing 
houses.* 

His voice was drowned by vociferations, and the women, in 
particular, hurled insults. But he continued to stoid up to 
them, and even found some relief for his pent-up feelings in 
these harsh and dictatorial words. Since in any case he was 
facing ruin, he scorned useles.s and cowardly platitudes. But 
the numbers were contiiiually growing, already over five hun- 
dred men were advancing towards the door and he was on the 
point of being lynched, when his overman roughly pulled him 
back. 

‘For pity’s sake, sir! It’ll be murder. Where’s the sense in 
getting men killed for nothing.^’ 

Deneulin still struggled and protested, shouting a last w^ord 
at tlie mob: 

‘ You're a lot of bandits ! You wait and see when we are the 
masters again!’ 

He was hurried away just as the first of tliem rushed the 
staircase, the banisters of which were twisted by the impact. 
It was the screaming women who were egging the men on. 
The door, which had no lock and was simply fastened by a 
latch, gave at once. But the stairway was too narrow and was 
jammed by the mob, which would have taken endless time to 
get in that way if those in the rear of the assailants had not de- 
cided to go through the other openings. Then they burst in 
everywhere, through the locker-room, the screening shed, and 
boiler-house, and in less than five minutes the whole pit was 
theirs. They careered all over the three floors, uttering wild 
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shouts and madly waving their arms in the elation of their 
victory over this boss who stood up to them 

Maheu was horrified, and ran to the head of the crowd, say- 
ing to fitienne 

‘They mustn't kill him^' 

Etienne was now running too, but when he realized that 
Deneiilin had ban leaded himself m the deputies’ room, he 
answered 

‘Well, what of it? It wouldn’t be our fault, would it, with 
a crazy fellow like that^’ 

But he was veiy anxious, for he was still too cool-headed 
himself to give in to this mass hysteria Ailso his pride as 
1( adei was hint as he saw the mob slipping out of his control 
and doing wild things far beyond the cold execution of the 
People’s Will that he had planned He tried in vain to restore 
order, saying that they must not put their enemies in the right 
by committing acts of senseless destruction 

‘ 1 he boiler s, the boilers ’ ’ si reamed Ma Bi ule, ‘ put out the 
furnaces * ’ 

I evacpic had picked up a file and was brandishing it like a 
sword, dominating the tumult with a tciiible cry 

‘Cut the cables, cut the dblcs*’ 

Soon they w( le all chanting it, and only Etienne and Maheu 
went on protc sting, shouting mtii ally in the midst of the up- 
roar but unable to command silence At last fitienne managed 
to get a word in 

‘But there aie men down there, mates’’ 

The din giew even louder and voices answered from all 
sides 

‘CjoocI job too’ Sliouldn’t cvei have gom down’ Serves 
the traitors bloody well light’ Yes, yes, let them stop down 
there ’ Anyhow they’ve got the laddei s ’ ’ 

When they thought of the laddcis they became still more 
detci mined, iind Etienne realized that he would have to give 
in tearing an even gi cater disaster he ruslied to the winding- 
house, meaning at any i ate to hi mg up the cages, so that if the 
cables were sawn through above the shaft they would not fall 
and smash them to smithereens by their enormous weight. 
T he engineman had disappeared with tlie few surface workers, 
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and fitienne seized the starting lever and pushM itover while 
Levaque and the two others were climbing up the iron pylon 
supporting the pulleys. Scarcely had the cages been secured on 
their keeps before the harsh sound of the file on steel could be 
heard. Everybody was silent and this sound seemed to fill the 
wiiole pit. Hiey all looked up and listened with deep emotion. 
lfe(aheu, in the front row, felt a savage joy come over him as 
though the teeth of the file were delivering them from evil by 
destroying the cable of one of these holes of misery so that no- 
body would ever go down again. 

But Ma Brule had disappeared into the stairway leading to 
the locker-rooni, shouting; 

'Let's draw the fires! To the boilers, to the boilers!' 

She was followed by other women. Maheude ran ofi' to pre- 
vent their smashing everything, just as her husband had tried 
to reason with his mates. She was the most level-headed of the 
lot: surely they could demand their rights without wreaking 
destruction on people's property. By the time she reached the 
boiler-house the women were already driving off the two 
, stokers, and Ma Bride, armed with a huge shovel, was squat- 
ting in front of one of the furnaces and emptying it for all she 
was worth, scattering the live coals all over the brick floor, 
where they went on burning in clouds of black smoke. There 
were ten furnaces for the five boilers. Soon the women warmed 
up to the task; la Levaque was wielding her shovel with both 
hands, Mouquettc tucking her clothes up to her thighs for fear 
of catching fire, and they were all lit up blood-red by the glare, 
sweating and dishevelled in this witches' sabbatli. The heaps 
of embers mounted liigher and liigher, and the heat was be- 
ginning to crack the ceiling of the huge shed. 

'That'll do!' shouted Maheude, ‘the store-room's on fire.' 

'Good job too!' Ma Brule screamed back. ‘It'll be a good 
day’s work. By God, I always said I'd make them pay for 
taking my man.' 

At that moment the shrill voice of Jeanlin sang out: 

'Look out! I'm going to put the fire out. I'm letting every- 
thing out.' 

He had been among the first in, and had galloped about in 
the crowd, thrilled by all the confusion and out for mischief. 
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And n6w it occurred to him to open the steam-cocks and 
let out the steam. The jets went off like gunshots and the five 
boilers blew ofFlike hurricanes, with such a thunderous hissing 
that your ears seemed to be bleeding. Everything was hidden 
in the steam, the hot coals went pale, and tlie women beca,me 
nothing but shadows making half-visible gestures. Only 
boy could be clearly seen, up in the gallery behind the cloiiSs 
of white vapour, looking delighted, grinning from ear to ear 
with satisfaction at having unleashed this tornado. 

It lasted nearly a quarter of an hour. A few pails of water on 
the heaps of coal had put them right out and there was 
further danger of fire. But the fury of the mob was not 
pcased, on the contrary it was lashed up. Men came dov^ 
with hammers, and even the women armed themselves wit)lr£ 
crowbars; there was talk of smashing boilers, breaking*'^ 
machines, demolishing the whole mine. ^ : 

When Etienne was told of this he rushed to the spot witl^ 
Maheu. Even he was getting carried away, drunk with th6^ 
frenzy of revenge. But he fought it down and urged them to be 
calm, now that the cut cables, extinguished fires, and empty, 
boilers made all work impossible. But they continued to ignore 
him, and he was on the point of being overruled again when 
sounds of booing were heard outside, from a little low door, 
where the escape shaft came 

‘ Down with the blacklegs ! Look at the ugly cowards ! Down 
with them ! ' 

The men from the bottom were beginning to come out. The' 
first ones were standing there blinking in the strong light."!i 
Then ofl' they ran, trying to get to the road and make them- 
selves scarce. 

‘Down witli the blacklegs and cowards!' 

The whole crowd of strikers ran up, and in less than three, 
minutes there was not a soul left in the buildings, for all five 
hundred Montsou men formed a double line so as to force the 
Vandame blacklegs to run the gauntlet. And as each neW 
miner emerged from the door of the escape shaft, with his 
clothes in rags and covered with the black mud of toil, he was 
met with renewed booings and ferocious pleasantries: Oh, 
look at that one I only three inches of leg and you got to his 
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' arse ! And this one, look, his nose had been eaten away by the 
tarts at the Vokan! What about this other one whose eyes 
, were j)issing enougli wax to make candles for ten cathedrals ! 
And that tall one, all skin and no bum, and as long as Lent! A 
huge haulage girl apjx^ared, \ 'ith her bosom hanging down to 
her Ixdly and her belly looking as though it had slipped round 
to her backside, and she raised screams of laughter. They 
wanted to feel, and the jokes began to turn nasty, and to go 
from nastiness to cruelty. Soon blows would be raining down. 
And the procession of poor devils went on, shivering and 
silent in the face of insults, glancing from side to side so as to 
dodge punches, and happy when at last they could scuttle 
away from the pit. 

‘However many of them are there, then.^^' asked Ktienne. 

He was amazed to see them still coming up and angry that 
it was not merely a matter of a handful of men driven to it by 
hunger and browbeaten by deputies. So he had been lied to in 
the forest.^ Almost everybody at Jean-Hart had gone down. 
But he suddenly uttered a shout and ruslu'd forward, for there 
w'as Chaval standing in the doorway. 

‘Blast you ! So this is your idea of keeping an ai>pointmcnt! ' 

There was a volley of curses and the crowd surg(*(l forward 
to throw itself on the traitor. Why, he had taken the oath with 
them the very day before, and now' here he was down below 
with the others! Of all the bleeding humbugs! 

‘Take him away! Oliuck him down the shaft! Down the 
shaft with him!' 

Livid with fear, Cliaval w'as trying to stammer out an ex- 
planation, but Ktienne cut him short, for he was lunv beside 
himself with rage and as frenzied as all tlie rest. 

'You wanted to be in this with us, and in it you will be. 
Cojne on, you bastard, get a move on ! ' 

But a fresh clamour drowned his words. Catherine had just 
appeared, and there she was, dazzled by the sunlight and ter- 
rified at falling into the hands of these savages. Her legs were 
giving way after the one hundred ladders, her hands were 
bleeding and she was gasping for breath, when Maheude 
caught sight of her and tlew^ at her w ith raised fist. 

‘You as well, you bitch! When your own mother is dying 
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of starvation^ you go and betray her for that pimp of yours I ^ 

Maheu seized her arm and warded off the blow. But he gave 
his daughter a shaking, and like his wife he cursed her furi- 
ously for her behaviour, and they both went completely crazy, 
shouting louder than all their mates combined. 

I'he sight of Catherine had put the finishing touch to fitien- 
ne's exasperation. He repeated: 

'Come on! Ixit*s get to the other pits! And you're coming 
with us, you filthy swine!* 

Chaval scarcely had time to pick up his clogs in the locker- 
room and pull his jersey over his frozen shoulders. They 
dragged him off and forced him to run along with them. Poor 
Catherine also put on her clogs and buttoned up the old jacket 
with which she had been covering herself since coming into the 
cold, and slic ran along behind lier lover, determined not to 
leave him, for they w'ere going to murder him, she felt sure. 

Jean-Bart emptied in two minutes, Jeanlin, who had found 
a watchman's horn, was blowing it and making bellowing 
noises as though he were calling the cattle home. The women, 
Ma Brule, la Levaque, MoiKiuette, lifted up their skirts so as 
to run better, whilst Levaque twirled an axe about like a 
drum-major's staff. They were continually being joined by 
other workmates and now, nearly a thousand strong, they 
poured forth again into the ) ad in a disorderly rabble, like a 
river in spate. The way out w as too narrow, so they broke 
down fences. 

'To the pits! Down with the traitors! Stop all work!' 

A deep silence suddenly fell on Jean-Bart. Not a soul was 
left, not a breath w as to be heard. Deneulin emerged from the 
deputies' rotmi and, refusing all ofi'ers to accompany him, in- 
spected the j)it alone. He looked pale, but quite composed. 
First he sto])pcd h}^ the shaft and looked up at rhe cut cables: 
the bits of steel were dangling uselessly, the file had left a 
fresh wound like an open sore shining in the black grease. 
Then he went up to the winding-house and contemplated the 
motionless crank, like the joint of some gigantic limb stricken 
with paralysis, and he touched the metal which had already 
cooled, and its coldness made him shudder as though he had 
touched a corpse. Next he went down to look at. the boilers, 
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walking slowly past the dead furnaces, gaping opetr said 
flooded, and when he kicked the boilers they rang hollow. 
Well, this was the end, he was well and truly ruined. Even if 
he could repair llie cables and relight the furnaces, where 
could he find any men } Another fortnight of the strike and he 
would be bankrupt. And in tue knowledge of this certain 
faster he no longer felt any hatred for the Montsou hooli- 
gans, but rather was conscious of universal complicity, sins 
shared by all for generations past. They might be brutes, but 
■fltey were brutes who could not read and were dying of 
rfttarvation. 
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Under a pale wintry sun the mob straggled off across the 
bare frosty plain, spilling over the edges of the road, tramp- 
ling down the fields of beet. 

From the Fourche-aux-Boeufs fitienne had taken over con- 
trol. Without calling a halt, he shouted orders and organized 
the march. Jeanlin ran on in front, blowing outlandisli music 
on his horn. Next came the women in the front ranks, some of 
them armed with sticks, Maheude wild-eyed, as though she 
were gazing into the distance for the coming of the promised 
city of justice, Ma Brule, la Levaque, Mouquette, striding 
along in their rags like soldiers marching off to the war. If 
they ran into any trouble they would see whether the troops 
would dare to strike women. After them the straggling herd 
of men formed a spreading tail, bristling with crowbars, over 
which stood out the single axe of Levaque, with its edge 
gleaming in the sunlight. Etienne, in the middle, kept an eye 
nn Chaval whom he forced to march in front of him, whilst 
Maheu from further back cast disapproving glances at 
Catherine, who was the only woman amongst all these men, 
determined to run along near her lover so that they could not 
"hyxrt him. They were bareheaded, with tousled hair, and no 
jSOund could be heard but the clatter of clogs, like the tramp- 
ling of cattle turned loose and driven on by Jeanlin’s wild 
mimpetings. 
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Suddenly a new cry rang out: 

*We want bread! We want bread!' 

It was midday, and the hunger of a six-weeks’ strike, in- 
tensified by ’this march across country, was growing acute ib 
their empty bellies. The few crusts of the morning, Mpu-' 
quette's chestnuts, were now things of the distant past, their 
stomachs were crying out for food and their suffering put the 
finishing touch to their fury against the traitors. 

'To the pits! Stop all work! We want bread!' 

£tienne, who had refused to eat his share before leaving the 
village, was now tortured by an unbearable rending sensation: 
in the chest. He did not complain, but every so often he auto- 
matically raised his flask and swallowed a nip of gin, for he 
felt so shaky that it seemed vital to have it so as to be able to 
carry on. His cheeks were burning and a flame shone in his 
eyes. But he did not lose his head and still wanted to avoid" 
pointless destruction. 

As they came to the Joiselle road a collier from Vandame^ 
who had joined tlie band to get his own back on his employer, - 
turned his mates to the right, shouting: , 

'To Gaston-Marie! Stop the pump’ Let the water finish off' 
Jean-Bart ! ' 

The mob was already letting itself be headed in that direc- 
tion although fitienne beggea • hem not to stop the drainage. 
What was the point of destroying the workings.? Angry 
though he was, such an idea outraged his conscience as a work- 
ing man. Maheu also thought it unfair to wreak vengeance 
upon a machine. But the < oilier was still yelling for revenge, 
and so fitienne had to shout louder still; 

'What about Mirou.? There are blacklegs at work there! 
To Mirou! To Mirou!' 

By a wave of the arm he had managed to drive the crowd 
back on to the left-hand road, and Jeanlin took the lead again,, 
blowing his horn louder than ever. The crowd swirled round 
and for the moment Gaston-Marie was saved. 

The four kilometres from there to Mirou were covered in" 
half an hour, almost at the double across the featureless plain, 
which at this point was cut by the canal in a long ribbon of ice. 
The flat uniformity, stretching out of sight and merging into 
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the i>ky as if it were the sea, was only broken by the bare trees 
along the canal banks, transformed by the frost into gigantic 
candclabia Montsou and Marchiennes were both hidden by a 
slight undulation of the ground, so that there was nothing but 
stark immensity 

As they i cached the pit the^v saw a deputy standing on a 
foot-bridge at the screens, waiting foi them Everybody knew 
Daddy Quandieu, the senior deputy of Montsou, an old boy 
white of skin and liair, close on seventy and a marvel of Iiealth 
for a ininei 

‘What do you think you aie doing heie, you interfeiing lot 
of blighters he sliouted 

The eiowd stopped dead 1 his was not one of the bosses, he 
was one of themselves, and their lespeet loi an old woikinan 
held them back 

'There au chaps woiking down below,* said lltienne 
'Make them come out * 

‘Yes llieie aie,' answeied I)add\ Quandieu, ‘at any late 
there aie six do/en The lest wcit atiaid of you biiggeis 
But Tin telling jou, not one of them is coming out or you 11 
have me to de il with ’ * 

Exclamations bioke out nun pushed foivvaid and women 
began to advance 1 he ele]xity ciu’ckly came down from the 
footbridge and took up Ins stand in front of the door 

Then Maheu tiled to intcivenc 

‘It'soui i ight, old c hi]) Howianwc miK( tlu strike geneial 
if we don t loiee all the blokes to come out with us^'* 

The edd man was silent for a moment 1 vidently his 
Ignorance about solidanty matched tlie colliers He hnally 
answe red 

‘ It s jour 1 ight, I cl n e s ly Ihrt all I know about is ordei s 
Tm on my own here Ihe nun aie down there until three 
o'clock and there tliey stay until thiec * 

His last vvc:)rds were di owned by Lc:)c:)ings I ists were bran- 
dished and alieadj tlie women weie seieaming at him and 
their hot breath blew in his face With his snow-white hair 
and goatc e beard he stood firm, his head higli, and c our age so 
uplifted his voice that above all the dm he could distinctly be 
heard saying 



‘By God, you shall not pass! As true as the sun is shining, . 
rd rather die than let anybody touch those cables — And stop 
shoving, or Til jump down the bloody shaft in front of you! ' 

The crowd recoiled, deeply impressed. He went on: 

‘ Is there any swine here who can't understand that ? Tm only 
a working man like yourselves. Tve been told to look after 
this and I'm looking after it!' 

Daddy Quandicu’s intellect stopped at that point, in stiff 
military discipline, his head w^as narrow and his eyes had been 
dimmed by half a century of black gloom underground. The 
crowd of mates stood looking at him, and they were touched, 
for wliat lie said called forth echoes of their own soldierly 
obedience, Iirotlierhood and resignation in the face of danger. 
Thinking they were still unconvinced he said once again: 

‘ ril jump down the bloody pit first! ' 

The crow’d moved as one man, turned and made ofi again 
along the road that ran on and on between the fields. Once 
again the chorus began: 

‘To Madeleine! To Crevecanir! Stop all work! We want 
bread! We want bread!' 

A scrimmage had occurred in the middle of the marching 
host. It w^as Chaval, they said, wIk) had tried to take advantage 
of the confusion and escape. Etienne liad seized him by the 
arm, threatening to do him in il ‘ C was thinking of any funny 
business. Chaval struggled, furiously protesting: 

‘What's all this about? Isn't this a free country? I've been 
frozen for the last hour and I wmi a wash. Let me go!' 

It was true tliat the coal stuck to his skin by sweat was be- 
ginning to hurt him, and there was very little warmth in his 
jersey. 

‘Just you keep on marching or we’ll give you a wash!' 
answered l^ticnne. ‘You shouldn't have gone one better than 
everybody else and asked for blood.' 

They were all naming along together and eventually he 
turned round and saw Catherine still holding on. It hurt him 
to feel her so near and so unhappy, shivering under lier man's 
coat and with her trousers covered in mud. She must be dead 
beat, he thought, but still slie ran on. 

‘ You'd l)etter go home,' he said. 
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She did not seem to hear, but as her eyes met Etienne's they 
showed a slight flicker of reproach. She did not stop, though. 
Why did he expect her to abandon her man? Chaval wasn't 
very nice, she knew that, and he even beat her sometimes, but 
still he was her man, the one who had had her first, and it 
made her wild that they should all go for him - more than a 
tliousand to one! She would have defended him if she could, 
not for love but out of pride. 

‘Clear off! ' said Maheu this time. 

This order, coming from her father, made her slacken for a 
moment. She was trembling and the tears came to her eyes. 
But in spite of her fear she went back to the same position, still 
trotting along. After that they all left her alone. 

The crowd crossed the Joiselle road, went a little way along 
the Cron road and tlien turned up towards Cougny. In this 
direction the flat horizon was broken by factory chimneys and 
the road was lined with wooden sheds, brick workshops with 
large dusty windows, 'fhey passed by the low houses of 
two mining villages, numbers One Hundred and Eighty and 
-Seventy-Six, and from each, at the sound of the horn and shouts 
of the crowd, whole families ran out, men, women, and 
children, and joined on behind their comrades. By the time 
they reached Madeleine they were full fifteen hundred strong. 
The road sloped gently downhill and the roaring torrent of 
strikers had to flow round the pit-bank before spreading out 
over the yards. 

It had scarcely gone two o'clock, but the deputies had been 
warned and had speeded up the raising of the cages, so that as 
the mob arrived the men had just finished coming out, and 
only a score or so were left, who came out of the cage at that 
moment. They were pursued with stones, two of them were 
beaten up and one left his coat-sleeve behind. This man-hunt 
saved the plant and neither the cables nor the boilers were 
touched. The flood was already heading for the next pit. 

This was Cr^vecoeur, and was only five hundred metres 
away. And once again the crowd arrived just as the men were 
coming up. One haulage girl was seized and flogged by the 
women, who split open her drawers and exposed her buttocks, 
to the great amusement of the men. The pit-boys were cuffed, 
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and by the time colliers escaped they were black and blue with 
bruises and had bloody noses. In the growing ferocity of this 
age-old craving for revenge which was lashing them all into 
madness, the yelling went on ever more raucous, as they 
called for death to all traitors, screamed their hatred of ill- 
paid toil and roared the desperate need of empty bellies for 
bread. They began cutting cables, but now the file did not bite 
(juickly enough, for everybody was mad to get on, ever on- 
wards. One boiler cock was broken and water thrown in pail- 
fuls into the furnaces cracked the iron grates. 

Outside they were now talking of a march against Saint- 
Thomas, the most law-abiding of all the pits, which was so far 
unaffected by the strike. Nearly seven hundred men must have 
gone down to work, and that was infuriating - they would 
wait for them with cudgels in battle formation and see who 
would remain on the field ! But word ran round that the gen- 
darmes were at Saint-Thomas, the very troops they had 
laughed at in the morning. How did they know.^ Nobody 
could say, but all the same panic seized them and they decided 
on Feutry-Cantel instead. They veered round again dizzily 
and found themselves once more on the road, clattering their 
clogs and rushing ahead. To Feutry-Cantel ! To Feutry-Cantel! 
There must still be a good four hundred blacklegs there - what 
a game! This pit was three kilc*;.ietres away and hidden in a 
depression near the Scarpe. They had already begun to climb 
the slope of Platri^res, beyond the Beaugnies road, when a 
voice, nobody ever found out whose, spread the idea that per- 
haps the dragoons were there, at Feutry-Cantel. From end to 
end of the column the word was passed along that the dragoons 
were there. The march wavered and panic began to spre-.i 
over this silent, workless land which they had been scouring 
for ages past. Why hadn't they run into the soldiers Their 
very impunity puzzled them and brought to mind the reprisals 
they felt must be on the way. 

Nobody knew w'here it started, but yet another word of 
command turned them towards yet another pit: 

‘To La Victoire! To La Victoire! ' 

Weren't there any dragoons or gendarmes at La Vio 
toire, then } Nobody could say, but they all seemed reassured. 
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Turning right round, they went back towards Beaumont, 
cutting across the fields to rejoin the Joiselle road. The rail- 
way line ran across their path, but they smashed down the 
palings and passed over. They were now nearing Montsou 
and the gently undulating country flattened out, opening 
up the sea of beet-fields rigi^t away to the dark houses of 
Marchiennes. 

This time it was a good tivo kilometre stretch, but they 
were carried along by Mich elation that they did not notice 
their dreadful fatigue or their aching, bruised feet. The tail 
grew' steadily longer as more and more comrades w ere picked 
up in eacli \'illage they passed through. By the time they luid 
crossed the canal by the Magache bridge and appeared at La 
Victoire there were two thousand of them. But it w^as past 
three, the men had come up, not one was left underground. 
The}" vented their disappointment in vague threats, but all 
they could do was throw brickbats at the rippers who were 
coming on to begin their shift. These wxne easily routed and 
the deserted pit was theirs. And in their fury at not having any 
traitors to hit they began atlaeking objects. An abscess of ran- 
cour was bursting, a septic boil of long, slow growth. Years 
and years of hunger were now' torturing them w^itb a lust for 
massacre and destruction. 

Behind a shed Etienne saw- some labourers filling a coal- 
cart. 

‘Bugger off', will you.^' he shouted. ‘Not one bit is going 
out of here ! ' 

A hundred strikers ran up at his command and the men only 
just had time to get away. The horses w'cre taken out of the 
shafts, some of the men pricked them in the buttocks and they 
made off, whilst others overturned the cart and broke the 
shafts. 

Levaque threw himself at the trestles with his axe, so as to 
bring down the footbridges. They w'cre too strong, however, 
so he betliought himself of tearing up tlie railway track from 
one end of the yard to the other, and soon tlie whole mob set 
about this task. Maheu ripjx?d up the iron chairs, using his 
crowbar as a lever. Meanwhile Ma Brule, at the head of the 
women, was invading the lami>room, where they wielded 
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their sticks and covered the floor with bits of smashed lamps. 
By now Maheude was quite frenzied, and lashing out as hard 
as la Levaque. They were all soaked in oil, and Mouquette 
wiped her hands on her skirt, giggling l>ecause she was so 
dirty. By way of a bit of fun Jeanlin had emptied a lamp down 
her neck. 

But these acts of revenge did not feed them, and their 
stomachs cried out more and more insistently for food. The 
great lamentation arose once again: 

'We want bread! We want bread!' 

It happened that an ex-deputy ran a canteen at La Victoire. 
He had presumably taken fright, for his shack w^as abandoned. 
When the ^vomen came back from the lamp-room and the men 
had linished tearing up the lines, they all attacked the canteen, 
the shutters of which gave way at once. There was no bread 
there, nothing but two j)ieces of raw' meat and a sack of pota- 
toes. But they discovered some fifty bottles of gin, which 
vanished like drops of water in the sand. 

Etienne was able to refill his empty flask. Gradually an ugly 
drunkcMiness, the drunkenness of the hungry, was making liis 
eyes bloodshot and baring his teeth like a wolf's fangs be- 
tween his pallid Ups. And then he suddenly realized that 
Chaval had slipped oft' in the confusion. lie swore, men were 
dispatched, and the fugitive w«. ' seized hiding behind the 
wood-pile, wdth Catherine. 

'You dirty swine, so you're afraid of lx?ing compromised, 
arc you?' roared Etienne. ‘You were the one in the forest to 
demand a strike of enginemen so as to stop the pumps, and 
now you want to do the dirty on us! All right! By Christ! 
we're going back to Cjaston-Marie and I'll make you smash 
up the pump yourself. Yes, that you will, by God!' 

He really was drunk now, and launching his troof^s against 
the very pump lie had saved from destruction a few hours earlier. 

‘To (jaston-Marie ! To Gaston-Marie!' 

They all applauded and leaped forward, whilst Chaval, still 
asking to be allowed to wash, was seized by the shoulders aiid 
roughly hustled along. 

‘You clear oft'!' said Maheu to Catherine, who had started 
her running again. 
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But this time she did not even flinch, but gave her father a 
defiant look and went on running. 

Once again the mob ploughed across the bare plain, doui)- 
ling back over its own tracks on the long straight roads, over 
ever-widening fields. It was four o'clock, and the setting sun 
cast the long, wildly gesticuL ting shadows of the rabble across 
the frozen ground. 

Tliey avoided Montsou by joining the Joiselle road higher 
up, and in order to save the detour by La Fourche-aux-Boeufs 
they passed beneath the walls of La Piolainc. The Gr^goires 
had just gone out, intending to call on their lawyer before 
going to dinner at the Ilenncbcaus', where they were to pick 
up C^cile. The property seemed wrapped in slumber, with its 
deserted avenue of limes, its kitchen garden and orchard all 
stripped bare by winter. Nothing was stirring inside the 
house, the closed windows of which were misty with con- 
densation from the warmth within. The deep silence gave an 
impression of good natured well-being, a patriarchal sensation 
made up of the good beds, good food, and carefully regulated 
happiness in the midst of which the proprietors spent their 
lives. 

The crowd did not stop, but glanced angrily through the 
railings and along the protecting walls, bristling with broken 
bottles. The cry went up again: 

‘We want bread! We want bread!' 

The only answer was the fierce barking of a pair of Great 
Danes with tawny coats, w^ho stood there open-jawed. But be- 
hind the closed shutters stood the two maids, Melanie the 
cook and Honorinc the housemaid, whom the noise had 
brought there sweating with fear and deathly pale as they 
watched these savages go by. They fell on their knees and 
thought their last hour had come when they heard a stone, 
just one stone, break a window pane in another room. It was 
one of Jeanlin's little games: he had made a sling with a bit of 
rope and was leaving a little passing greeting for the Gr4- 
goires. But he had at once gone back to his horn-blowing, and 
as the mob receded into the distance the cry grew fainter: 

‘We want bread! We want bread!' 

By the time they reached Gaston-Marie their numbers had 
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swollen still more: over two thousand live hundred madmehl 
smashing everything, sweeping all before them with the force 
of a rushing torrent in spate. Some gendarmes had been that 
way an hour earlier, but had set off for Saint-Thomas, mis- 
directed by some peasants, and in their haste they had not even 
taken the precaution of leaving a small detachment to guard 
the pit. In less than a quarter of an hour the fires were drawn, 
the boilers emptied and the buildings ransacked and laid 
waste. But it was the pump that they were really after. It was ^ 
not enough for them that it should stop working when the 
steam ran out, they hurled themselves against it as though it 
were a living being whose life they wanted. 

‘You shall strike the first blow,' said fitienne, putting a 
hammer into Chaval's hand. ‘Come on, you took your oath 
w ith the rest of us ! ' 

Chaval recoiled trembling, and in the scrimmage dropped 
the hammer, but the rest of tliem, without waiting for him, 
were already slaughtering the pump with crowbars, bricks, 
anything they could lay hands on. Some of them even broke 
their sticks on it. Nuts flew off' and pieces of steel were 
wr'cnched away like limbs being torn apart. A shovel aimed 
with full force smashed the iron cylinder and the water ran out ** 
with a final gurgle, like the hiccup of a dying man. 

That was that, and once ag^ the mob found itself outside 
and pressing on behind Etienne, who was still holding on to 
Chaval. 

‘Death to the traitor! Throw him down the shaft!' 

The wretched man, livid and stammering out disjointed 
words, was still clinging to his obsession with stupid ob- 
stinacy: he wanted to wash. 

‘ Half a jiffy, if that's what's bothering you,' said la Levaque. 
‘Look, here's your washtubl' 

There was a pool made by water leaking from the pump. 
It was white with a thick coat of ice. They broke the ice, 
pushed him in and forced him to rinse his head in the freezing 
w'ater. 

‘Go on, dive in,' said Ma Brul6. ‘By God, if you don't 
you'll be chucked in. And now^ you can have a drink - yes, yes ! 

- like the animals, with your snout in the trough!/ 
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They inade him drink on all fours, while they all roared 
with savage mirth. One woman pulled liis ears and another 
rammetl into his face a handful of fresh liorse-dung she had 
found in the road. His old jersey was torn to shreds. He lurched 
about wildly, lunging from side to side in a desperate struggle 
to escape. 

Maheu had pushed Iiini about and Maheude was among 
those who warmed up to the job, for they both had old scores 
to settle witli him. Even Moiujuette, usually so kindly dis- 
posed to all her young men, vented her rage on this one, call- 
ing him a good-for-nothing and talking of pulling his trousers 
down to see if he was still a man. 

£tienne stopped her. 

'That'll do! Tliere's no need for everybody to take a hand. 
Now, if you’re ready, the two of us are going to settle this 
between us.* 

His fists were clenched and a murderous gleam slione in his 
eyes; his drunkenness was turning into a lust for blood. 

'Are you ready? There’s only room for one of us here. . . . 
Give him a knife. I’ve got mine.’ 

Catherine, on the point of collapse, gazed at him in horror. 
She remembered what he had told her alx)iit the desire to kill 
a man that came over him when he had l)cen drinking, how he 
went raving mad after his third glass, because his sottish 
parents had planted tlie poison in his system. She suddenly 
leaped forward and boxed his ears with both hands, shouting 
into his face in a frenzy of indignation: 

‘Coward! Coward! Coward! Aren’t all these abominations 
enough for you? wSo you want to murder him now that he can’t 
even stand up ! ’ 

She rounded on her father and mother and all the others: 

‘Cowards ! You’re all cowards! Why don’t you kill me with 
him? I’ll fly at your faces if you touch him again. Oh, what a 
lot of cowards. ' 

She took up her stand if) front of lier man and defended him, 
forgetting the life of misery and how he luid beaten her, in- 
spired by the thought that she belonged to him because he 
had taken her, and that it brought shame on her too when he 
was humiliated. 
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fitienne had gone white wlien the girl hit him, and at first 
had been on the point of striking her down. Then he ran his 
hand over his face like a man coining round from a drunken 
stupor, and in the midst of a deathly silence said to Chaval : 

'She's right, that'll do Get out!' 

Chaval made off at once, followed by Catherine. The crowd 
stood thunderstruck and watched them go out of sight round 
a bend in the road. But Maheude murmured: 

'You are wrong. You ought to have kept liold of him. He'll 
get up to some mischief for certain.' 

The mob set off on the march again. It was nearly five, and 
on the horizon the sun, like a red-hot coal, was setting the 
whole plain on fire. A pedlar in the road told them that the 
dragoons were coming down from Creveccrur. So they 
turned yet again, and the order ran along: 

‘To Montsou! To tlie Manager's! We want bread! We 
want bread ! ' 


M o N s I E u 11 II E N N E R E A 0 luid stood at liis office window to 
watch the carriage take his wife ^i'to lunch at Marchiennes. 
For a moment or two his eyes followed Negrel trotting along 
by the carriage door and then he (juietly went back and sat 
down at his desk. The liouse seemed empty indeed when 
neither liis wife nor liis nephew enlivened it with the sounds 
of their existence. On that particular day the coachman was 
driving Madame, Hose, the new maid, had her day off until 
five, and the only other people left in the house were Hippo- 
lytc the manservant, slopping about the rooms in h;s slippers, 
and cook, who had been up since dawn having a battle royal 
with her saucepans, ( ompletely taken up with the dinner-party 
the master and mistress were giving that evening. Monsieur 
Hennebeau promised himself a good day’s work in the quiet, 
deserted house. 

At about nine o'clock, although he had orders to send every- 
body away, Hippolyte ventured to admit Dansaert, who had 
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come with news. It was only then that thfe manager heard 
about the previous evening's meeting in the forest, and the 
details were so circumstantial that as he listened he thought of 
the \\ell-known affair with Pierronne, so w^ell-known indeed 
that he received two or three anonymous letters every week 
denouncing the overman's goings-on. It was clear that the 
husband had talked, for this report smacked of the pillow. He 
even took advantage of the opening and gave Dansaert to un- 
derstand tliat he knew all about it, and mildly recommended a 
little prudence, for fear of a scandal. Taken off his guard by 
this criticism in the middle of his report, Dansaert floundered 
about in denials and apologies, though tlic sudden reddening 
of his big nose was sufficient confession of guilt. But he did not 
follow the matter up, for he was glad to get off* so lightly, as 
usually the manager displayed the inflexible severity of a 
clean-living man when an employee indulged in a bit of fun 
with a pretty girl in one of the pits. The conversation went on 
about the strike - this meeting in the forest was only a lot of 
blusterers showing off', there was no serious danger. In any 
case the villages would ( crtainly lie low for some days after 
the impression of fear and respect which the military sortie 
must have produced that morning. 

Nevertheless, when he was on his own again Monsieur 
Hennebeau was on the point of sending a telegram to the Pre- 
fect, and was only held back by his fear of showing himself un- 
justifiably nervous was already painfully aware of having 
i)ecn so completely lacking in insight that he had said every- 
where, and even written to the Directors, that the strike would 
last a fortnight at the most. And, to his great surprise, it had 
now dragged on for nearly two months, and he was desperate, 
losing prestige every day, feeling more and more compro- 
mised and obliged to tiiink of some sensational achievement in 
order to regain favour in high places. He had asked the Direc- 
tors for instructions in the event of trouble, but their reply 
still had not come and he expected it by the afternoon post. 
And so he told hiinsulf that that would be time enough to send 
offTelcgrams asking for military occupation of the pits if these 
gentlemen thought it advisable. In his view such a step would 
certainly lead to war, bloodshed, and death, and in spite of his 
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normally forthright nature such a heavy responsibility weighed 
on him. 

He worked on quietly until eleven, and nothing could be 
heard in the house but the noise of Hippolyte's floor-polisher 
far away in one of the first-floor rooms. Then he received two 
dispatches in quick succession, the first informing him about 
the invasion of Jean-Bart by the Montsou mob and the second 
reporting the severed cables, extinguished furnaces, and other 
damage. He did not understand. What were the strikers doing 
at Deneulin's instead of attacking one of the Company's pits? 
Incidentally they could sack Vandame if they liked, for it 
brought nearer to fruition the plan of conquest he had been 
turning over in his mind. At midday he lunched alone in the 
big dining-room, served in silence by Hippolyte, whose slip- 
pers he did not even hear. The loneliness deepened still more 
the gloom of his premonitions, and he was feeling sick at 
heart when one of the deputies who had come hot-foot was 
shown in and told him of the march on Mirou. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards, as he was finisliing his coffee, a tele- 
gram informed him that Madeleine and Crfevecoeur were also 
threatened. That threw him into a terrible dilemma. He was 
waiting for the two o'clock post, but ought he to summon the 
troops at once? Or was it wiser possess himself in patience 
so as not to act before knowing the orders from Headquarters? 
He returned to his office, meaning to read through a note to 
the Prefect which lie had asked Negiel to draft the day before. 
But he could not put his hand on it and tliought that perhaps 
his nephew had left it in his room, where he often did his writ- 
ing at night. Before coming to a decision he ran upstairs to 
look for the missing note in the young man's room. 

He was taken aback to find that the bedroom had not been 
done, either through forgetfulness or laziness on Hippolyte's 
part. It was stuffy from having been shut up all night, especi- 
ally as the door of the stove had been left open, and his nostrils 
were assailed by a strong scent which he thought must come 
from the wash-basin which had not been emptied. The room 
was very untidy, with clothes lying about, wet towels thrown 
over the backs of chairs, and one of the sheets of the unmade 
bed was hanging down on tlie carpet. He took all this in 
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absent-mindedly, for he had made straight for a table covered 
with papers, still looking for the lost note. He went through 
the papers twice most carefully; it was not there. Where the 
devil had that crackbrained I^aul hidden it.^ 

As he returned to the inidc le of the room, looking on each 
piece of furniture, he saw something shining in the middle of 
the bed, like a spark. He went over mechanically and picked it 
up. It was a little gilt scent-bottle lying in a fold of tlie sheet. 
He recognized it at once. It was Madame Hennebcau's, a little 
phial of ether which she always had witli her. But wliy in 
Pauks bed, he wondered. Suddenly he went deathly pale. His 
wife had spent the night there. 

'Excuse me, sir,' came Ilippolyte’s voice through the door, 
'I saw you go up, sir ' 

He came in, and the state of the room fill(‘d him with con- 
sternation. 

'Oh Lord, yes, of course, the room hasn't been done! Rose 
went out and left all the housework on my hands.’ 

Monsieur Henneboau had the phial hidden in his hand, 
clutcliing it so tiglitly that he nearly broke it. 

'What do you vvant.^’ 

'Sir, it's another man, from Creveca'ur, with a letter.' 

'All right, leave me alone. Tell him to wait.' 

His wife had slept there! He bolted the door, oj)ened his 
hand and looked at the phial, which liad stamped its shape red 
on his flesh. Suddenly he saw and understood. This filthy thing 
had been going on under his roof for months. His earlier sus- 
picions came back to his mind, the sound of clothes brushing 
against the doors, of bare feet receding at night in the silent 
house. Yes, of course, it was the sound of his wife going up 
there ! 

He dropped into a chair and for many minutes stared at the 
bed as though stunned. A noise disturl^ed him, somebody 
knocking at the door and trying to open it. He recognized the 
servant's voice. 

‘Sir Oh, you have locked the door, sir!' 

'What is it now.'^' 

' It seems it's urgent, sir. The men are smashing everything 
up. There are two more men downstairs and a lot of telegrams. ' 
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'Clear off! Til be down in a minute.' 

The thought that Hippolyte would have found tlie phial 
himseif if he liad done the room in the morning made his blood 
run cold. In any case the servant must know all about it, a 
score of times he must have found the bed still hot with adul- 
tery, Madaine's hairs on the pillow, disgusting stains on the 
sheets, and no doubt he kept on interrupting him now out of 
sheer malice. He had probably listened at the door and en- 
joyed the debauches of his employers. 

Still Monsieur Ilennebeau did not move, but went on star- 
ing at the bed, seeing the long tale unfold, the tale of suffer- 
ing, Ifis marriage to this woman, their immediate maladjust- 
ment of body and spirit, the lovers she had had unknown to 
him and the one he had tolerated for ten years as one puts up 
w'ith a sick woman’s abnormal tastes. Then their arrival at 
Montsou and his fatuous hope of curing lier, months of languish- 
ing in sleepy exile and the approach of middle age which he 
had hoped would at last give her back to him. Tlien the arrival 
of their nepliew^ l\iul, Ikiul to whom she liad played the part of 
a motiier, with w'liom she had discussed her dead passions, 
dead and buriexl in ashes. And fool of a husband that he was, 
he had foreseen nothing, he had worsliipped this woman who 
belonged to him, whom all sorts of men had had and whom he 
alone could not possess ! I le woi shipped her with a shameful 
passion, he would have fallen on his knees before her if only 
she had consented to give him the otlier men's leavings. Other 
men's leavings ! She was giving them to this boy. 

A distiuit bell made him start. He recognized the signal that 
was given on his orders when the postmim came. He stood up 
and in his grief sliouted aloud, letting out a pent-up stream of 
foul language. 

‘Oh, to hell with them! To bloody hell with the lot of tliem 
and their telegrams and letters ! ' 

In his fury he felt he must have some midden to kick all this 
filth into. I'lie woman was a bitch - he cast round for obscene 
words to throw in lier face. The last straw was this marriage 
between C6cile and Paul that she was arranging with such 
smiling calmness. Was there no passion, not even any jealousy 
left in this inveterate sensuality of hers ? By now the thing had 
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becojne simply a depraved amusement, she wanted ilien as a 
habit, a recreation, like dessert after a meal. He blamed every- 
thing on to her, almost exculpating the boy, whom she had 
dug lier tec til into with this belated appetite, as one might 
bite tlie first green fruit picked up in the road. Whom would 
she de\ our next, how low would she sink when there were no 
more obliging ncpliews astute enough to come into their 
household and accept bed, board, and wife? 

Ther(.‘ was a timid scratching at the door and Hippolyte 
ventured to whisper tlii'ough tlie keyhole: 

‘Sir, the jKist And Monsieur Dansaert has come back. 

He says it's murder!' 

‘I'm coming, damn you! ' 

What should he do to them? Turn them out of his house as 
soon as they came back from Marchiennes, like stinking beasts 
that he would not keep under his roof? He would take a stick 
to them and tell them to take their disgusting copulation some- 
where else. The sultry warmth of this room was heavy with 
their mingled sighs and brcatl), the pungent scent that had 
caught his nostrils was the scent of musk from lier skin - an- 
other of his wife's perverted tastes, this volu])tuous desire for 
strong perfumes. Everywhere he found the heat and smell 
of fornication, of adultery as a living reality - in the jars 
lying about, the basins still full, the crumpled linen, the furni- 
ture, everything in this vice-infested room. He threw himself 
on the bed and pummelled it in impotent fury, belabouring the 
places where he saw the imprint of their bodies, maddened at 
the covericts thrown back and the crumpled sheets which 
yielded soft and passive beneath his blows as though they also 
were exhausted after a whole night of orgies. 

Suddenly he tliought he heard Hippolyte coming up yet 
again, and a feeling of shame pulled him up. He paused one 
moment more, gasping imd mopping his brow, trying to calm 
his thumping heart. He stood in front of the mirror and his 
face looked so changed that he hardly recognized himself. He 
watched it slowly return to an appearance of normality and 
then by a supreme elf()rt of will went downstairs. 

Five messengers were standing there, apart from Dansaert. 
Each one brought worse news than the other of the march of 
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tlic strikers from pit to pit, and his overn\:n « 
length what had happened at Mirou and lu'v ^ 
by the splendid conduct of old Quandicu. H , 
proval, but was not taking it in, for his mind was ' n. 
room upstairs. He eventually sent them away huyirit: t 
would take steps, and when he was alone again ]}i^ 
buried his head in his hands and seemed to sink ini'> Stun/. . 
But his post was waiting and he made liimself pick out t^e s‘y- 
peeted reply from Headquarters. At first the lines danced Im - 
fore his eyes, but he finally gathered that these gentlemen iioj)ed 
it would come to an open fight: of course they did not actually 
order him to make things worse, but between the lines they 
gave him to understand that a certain amount of disturbance 
would hasten the end of the strike by justifying strong repres- 
sive measures. That put an end to his hesitation, and he im- 
mediately dispatched wires in all directions: to the Prefect, of 
Lille, to the military headquarters at Douai and the police at 
Marchiennes. This was a way of escape, for all he had to do 
was shut himself in, and, in fact, he even let it be understood 
that he had an attack of gout. And so he lay low in his office all 
the afternoon, seeing nobody, but reading the endless stream* 
of telegrams and letters. In this way he followed the move-- 
ments of the mob from Madelcr to Crcvecceur, from Crfeve^i 
coeur to La Victoirc, from La Victoire to Gaston-Marie. News 
also reached him of the behaviour of the gendarmes and dra- 
goons, who were so flurried that they continually lost their 
way and turned their backs on the very pits being attacked. 
What did it matter ? Let them murder and destroy ! He allowed 
his head to sink back into his hands and covered his eyes with 
his fingers, and lost himself in the deep silence of the empty 
house, only broken now' and again by the sound of cook's 
saucepans as she busied herself with the evening's dinner. 

Dusk was already enveloping the room, it was five o'clock 
and Monsieur Hennebeau was still dazed and listless, with his 
elbows on his papers, when he was startled by a loud noise 
For a moment he thought it was those two wretf i^ed creatu’' - 
coming back, but the tumult increased and as iw wa.^ ' 

the window a terrible cry rang out: 

‘ We want bread ! We want bread ! ’ 
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The strikers were invading Montsou just as the gendarmes, 
deciding that an attack on Le Voreux was imminent, were 
galloping ofl'in the opposite direction to occupy that pit. 

It was just before this, two kilometres from the first houses 
of the town and a little below die crossing of the main road 
and the road to Vandamc, that Madame Hennebeau and tlie 
young ladies had watched the crowd go by. They had had a 
pleasant day at Marchiennes, with a delightful lunch at tlie 
house of the manager of the Forges, followed by an interesting 
tour of the workshops and a visit to a nearby glassworks to fill 
up the afternoon. On the return journey, as tliis lovely winter 
day was drawing to its radiant close, Cec ile liad taken it into 
her head to have a cup of milk at a little farm by the roadside. 
They had all got out of the carriage, Negrel had gallantly 
leaped off' his horse, and the farmer's wife, flustered by the 
presence of all these grand folk, was running to and fro and 
talking of laying a cloth before she served them. But Lucie and 
Jeanne wanted to see the cow milked and so they had gone down 
to the cowshed with tlieir cups, making it a rustic excursion 
and much amused when their feet sank into the deep litter. 

Madame Hennebeau, looking quite the indulgent mother, 
was elegantly sipping her milk when she was disturbed by a 
vStrange roaring noise outside. 

* What's that.^' 

The cowshed was built riglit on the road and had a large 
door for carts, for it was also a hay-barn. The young ladies 
craned their necks and were very surprised to sec a mob of 
people pouring out of the Vandaine road like a black stream 
and yelling at the tops of their voices. 

‘Tlie devil!' said Negrel, who had come out too, ‘do these 
bawlcrs really mean business at last.^’ 

T expect it's tliosc miners again,' said the farmer's wife. 
‘That's twice they've been past. It seems things aren’t going 
too well and that they are the masters now round here.' 

She pronounced each word carefully, watching the effect on 
their faces, and when she noticed how frightened and appre- 
hensive they all looked she hastened to conclude; 

‘Oh, the ruffians! the ruffians!' 

Realizing it was too late to get back into the carriage and 
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reach Montsoii, N^grcl ordered the coaclmian to move the 
carriage quickly into the farmyard, where the whole equipage 
was concealed behind a shed. A lad had been holding his 
horse's bridle and he now took the horse himself and tethered 
it inside the shed. When he returned it was to find his aunt and 
the girls paiiic-stricken and on the point of following the 
farmer's wife who was offering them shelter in the house. But 
he thought they would be even safer where they were, for no- 
body would dream of looking for them here in the liay. But the 
barn door did not shut very well and there were such wide 
gaps between its rotten planks tJ)at the road could be seen 
(juite clearly. 

'Courage!' he said. 'We'll sell our lives dearly.' 

This w'itticism only increased their alarm. The noise was 
coming nearer ; so far nothing could lx? seen, but a wind 
seemed to sweep the empty road, like a sudden squall prcced- 
ing a great storm. 

' No, no, I don't want to look,' said Cecile, cowering down in 
the hay. 

Madame Hennebeau looked very ])ale. She was irritated at 
these people coming and spoiling one of her pleasures, and 
was standing well back, casting sidelong glances of disap- 
proval, but Lucie and Jeanne, hough trembling, had their 
eyes glued to a crack, for they were anxious not to miss any of 
the show. 

The thunder drew nearer, shaking the very earth, and then 
Jeanlin was the first to appear , running along and blowing his 
horn. 

'Ciet out your smelling-salts, the sweat of the people is 
going by,' murmured Negrel who, for all his republican con- 
victions, liked to laugli at the common people when he was 
with ladies. 

But his witty remark was lost in the din of the shouting and 
gesticulating mob. Tlie women had come into sight, nearly a 
thousand of them, dishevelled after their tramp, in rags 
through which could I)e seen their naked flesh worn out with 
bearing children doomed to starve. Some of them had babies 
in their arms and raised them aloft and waved them like flags 
of grief and vengeance. Others, younger, with chests thrown 
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out like warriors, were brandishing sticks, whilst the old 
crones made a horrible sight as they yelled so hard that the 
strings in their skinny necks looked ready to snap. The men 
brought up the rear: two thousand raving madmen, pit-boys, 
colliers, repairers in a solid phalanx moving in a single block, 
so closely packed togetlier that neither their faded trousers 
nor their ragged jerseys could be picked out from the uniform 
earth-coloured mass. All that could be seen was their blazing 
eyes and the black holes of their mouths singing the Marseil- 
laise, the verses of which merged into a confused roar, accom- 
panied by the clatter of clogs on the hard ground. Above their 
lieads an axe rose straight up amidst the bristling crowbars, a 
single axe, the banner of the mob, and it stood out against the 
clear sky like the blade of the guillotine. 

'What dreadful faces!' was all Madame Ilennebeau could 
find to say. 

Negrel muttered: 

'Devil take me if I can recognize a single one ! Where have 
all these ruffians come from ' 

And indeed rage, hunger, and two months of suffering, and 
then this wdld stampede through the pits, had lengthened the 
placid features of the Montsou miners into something resemb- 
ling the jaws of wild beasts. The last red rays of the setting sun 
bathed the plain in blood, and the road seemed like a river of 
blood as men and women, besj^attered like butchers in a 
slaughterhouse, galloj^ed on and on. 

'Oh, how wondeiiull’ whispered Lucie and Jeanne, whose 
artistic taste was deeply stirred by the lovely horror of it all. 

Ne\crtheless they were afraid and fell back towards Ma- 
dame Hennebeau, who was leaning for support against a 
trough. She was appalled as she realized tliat one glimpse 
through the cracks in this rickety door would suffice, and they 
would all be slaughtered. Even Negrel, usually so brave, felt 
himself grow pale with a fear stronger than liis will-power, 
the fear of the unknown. Cecile continued to lie motionless in 
the hay. As for the others, try as they might to avert their 
gaze they could not do so, but went on looking. 

And what they saw was a red vision of the coming revolu- 
tion that would inevitably carry them all off' one bloody night 
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at the end of this epoch. Yes, one night the people would break 
loose and hurtle like this along the roads, dripping with bour- 
geois blood, waving severed heads and scattering gold from 
rifled safes. The women would yell and the men’s teeth would 
be bared like the jaws of wolves ready to bite. Yes, it would be 
just like this, with the same rags, the same thunderous tramp- 
ling of heavy clogs, the same dreadful rabble with filthy bodies 
and stinking breath, sweeping away the old world like the on- 
rush of a barbaric horde. Fires would blaze and not a single 
stone would be left standing in the cities, and after the great 
orgy, the grand feast, when in a single night the poor would 
empty the cellars of the rich and rip oj)en their women, no- 
thing would be left but wild life in the foiests. Nothing at 
all: not a sou of anybody's wealth, not one title-deed of any 
established fortune, pending the day when a new world would 
be born, perhaps. Yes, this was what was passing them by 
along the road like a force of nature, they could feel its deadly 
blast blowing in their faces 

Over and abo\e the Mat seillaise a gieat cry went up: 

' We want bread ’ We want bread’ ’ 

Lucie and Jeanne clung to Madame Hennebeau, herself al- 
most swooning, while Negiel took his stand in front of them 
as if to protect tliem with hi*- 1 ly. Could this be the very 
night of doom for the old social order? What they saw next 
put the finishing touch to their stupefaction. The main body 
had gone by and only the laggards were trailing on behind, 
when Mouejuette appeared. She was dawdling in the rear, on 
the look-out for bourgeois at their garden gates or windows^ 
and when she saw any, not being able to spit in their faces, 
she showed them what was for her the supreme mark of con- 
tempt. She must have seen one now, for she suddenly lifted her 
skirt, proffered her buttocks and displayed her great fat be- 
hind, its nakednt ss hr up by the last gleams of sunlight. There 
w as nothing obscene in this gesture, nothing laughable, it was 
terrible. 

They all disappeared as the stream rolled on towards Mont- 
sou, following the bends of the i oad between the squat, gaily 
painted houses. The carriage was brought out from the farm- 
yard, but the coachman said he could not take it upon himself 
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to dri\ o Madame and the young ladies back without delays if 
the strikers kept to the roadway. And tlie worst of it was that 
there was no other way. 

‘But we must get back, the dinner will be waiting,' said 
Madame Hennebeaii, beside *tKM\self with vexation and fear. 
‘Those beastly workmen woifld choose a day when I have 
coin])anv! You see wliat comes of being kind to creatures like 
that ! ’ % 

Lucie and Jeanne set to work to get Cecile out of the hay, 
but she resisted, thinking that the sa\ages were still going by 
and rei)ealing that she did not want to see. But eventually they 
W'erc all back in their seats. NegnJ jumped on his horse and 
tlien it o(\’urrc‘d to him that they might get home by the back 
lanes of Be(iuillart. 

‘(}o carefully,' he told the coachman, ‘it’s a very bad road. 
If there are crowds j:)reventing you from getting back to the 
road at the other end you can stop behind the old ])it and we 
can g(‘t in on foot by the garden gate. You c an put the carriage 
and horses anywiiere - some shed belonging to a pub! ’ 

They set oft'. By now' the mob w'as streaming into Montsou. 
Having seen the gendarmes and dragoons go through twice 
already tlu* townsfolk were all agog and panic-stri('ken. Abom- 
inable rimiours were going round, with talk of l)and-writ- 
ten posters bearing threats that the bourgeois would have 
their bellies rii)pcd open. Nobody had .'►een these, but that did 
not prevent their being quoted verbatim. The terror w'as at its 
height at the notary's, for he had received an anonymous letter 
through the post, warning him that a barrel of gunpow'der had 
been buried under his cellar and would blow' him u]) if he did 
not dec lare himself on the people's side. 

The Gregoires happened to be there when the letter arrived 
and it delayed them, for they all discussed it and had reached 
the conclusion that it was a practical joke just as the aj;])ear- 
ance of the mob threw the house into paroxysms of Iright. But 
they merely smiled, lifting a corner of the curtain and looking 
out, refusing to admit that there could possibly be any danger, 
and quite positive that everything would end u]) amicably. As 
it was just after five they had plenty of time to wait for the 
road to clear before crossing over to dine at the Hennebeaus', 



where C^cile would certainly have returned by now' and w^ould 
be expecting them. But nobody else in Montsou seemed (o 
share their confidence: people were running up and dfjwn vn 
terror and doors and v/indows were being l)cinged Over 
the road they saw Maigrat barricading his shop with lots of 
iron bars. He was very pale and so shak}^ that ])is pnnr little 
w ife had to tighten up the nuts. 

The crowd was drawn up in front of the manager’s liouse 
and the cry rang out : 

'We want bread! We want bread!' 

Monsieur Hcnnebeau was standitig at the window when 
Hippolyte came in to close the shutters for fear of the glass 
being broken l)y stones. He also shut up all the ground floor 
and w ent up to the first floor, whence the squeaking of hasps 
could be heard, and shutters slamming one by one. It was not 
possible to block up the kitchen window in the same way, 
wliich was unfortunate because it was a basement window 
througli w'hich, alas, could be seen the red fires under the 
saucepans and the spit. 

But Monsieur Hennebeau wanted to look, and so he went up 
to the second floor and wandered automatically into Paul's 
room. It was on the left and the best ])laced, for it commanded 
a view along the load as far as t''"‘ Company's yards. He stood 
behind the blind, looking down on the crowd. But then he 
noticed the room again : the wash-stand had been wiped down 
and set in order and the bed stood coldly there, properly made 
now' with dean slieets. And all the afternoon's rage and his 
fierce battle in tlie great lonely silence culminated in an im- 
mense weariness. Like this room, his whole personality was 
now cool, swept dean of the morning's filth and restored to its 
usual propriety. What was the use of a scandal? V’^as anything 
really different? His wife merely had one more lover, and her 
having chosen him in the family scarcely made the fact any 
worse - perhaps it was even an advantage because it would 
save appearances. In retrospect his outbui'st of jealous rage 
seemed pitiful. How ridiculous to have gone for the bed with 
his fists ! Since he had put up with another man before he might 
as well put up with this one now. It would only mean that he 
despised her a little more. A horribly bitter taste came into his 
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mouth : the futility of ev^l'ything, the eternal pain of existence, 
the self-disgust to think that he worshipped this woman and 
still desired her, even while letting her sink into depravity. 

Beneath the window the shouting burst out with renewed 
violence : 

'We want bread! We want bread!' 

' Imbeciles ! ' hissed Monsieur Hennebeau through his teeth. 

He heard them insulting him because of his big salary, call- 
ing him a pot-bellied good-for-nothing, a dirty swnne who 
stuH'ed himself sick with good things while the workers were 
dying of hunger. Tlie women had seen the kitclien, and there 
was an outburst of invective directed at the pheasant roasting 
there and the greasy-smelling sauces which tortured their 
empty stomachs. Oh these bleeding bourgeois ! They should 
be stuffed with champagne and truffles till tlieir innards burst! 

‘We want bread! We want bread!' 

‘ Imbeciles ! ' repeated Monsieur Hennebeau. ' Do you think 
; I'm happy 

His anger boiled up against these people who would not 
understand. How gladly would he have made them a present 
of his fat salary if he could have had their tough hide and could 
have copulated like them, easy come, easy go! Why couldn't 
he sit them at his table and stuff them with his pheasant, while 
he went off fornicating behind the hedges, laying girls without 
bothering about who had done so before. He would have given 
-up everything - education, comfort, luxurious life and his 
powerful position as manager - if just for one day he could 
have been the humblest of these poor devils under him and be 
free with his own body and be oafish enough to beat his wife 
and take his pleasure with the wives of his neighbours. He 
found himself wishing he w^ere dying of starvation too, and 
that his empty belly were twisted with pains that mad(' his 
brain reel, for perhaps that might deaden this relentless grief! 
Oh to live like a brute, possessing nothing but freedom to 
roam in the cornfields with the ugliest and most revolting 
haulage girl and possess her! 

‘We want bread!. We want bread!' 

Over and above the din he shouted in a burst of fury: 

'Bread! Do you think that is all there is to it, you fools?' 
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He had food in plenty, but that did not prevent his groaiir.sjf 
in anguish. His devastated home and the long drawn-out pain 
of his life - these things seemed to rise and catch him in v'.f, 
throat like the gasp of a dying man. As though everything in 
the garden were lovely just because you had bread lo eat! 
What idiot imagined that happiness in this world depended on 
a share-out of wcaltli? These starry-eyed revolutionaries 
could demolish society and build a brave new world if tliey 
liked, but they would not by so doing add one single joy to 
man*s lot, nor relieve him of a single pain merely by sharing 
out the cake. In fact they would only spread out the unhapp^ 
ness of the world, and some day they would make the very 
dogs howl witli despair by removing them from the simple 
satisfaction of thcii* instincts and raising them to the unsatisfied 
yearnings of passion. No, the only good was to be found in 
non-existence or, if one had to exist, in being a tree, a stone, 
or lower still, a grain of sand, for that cannot bleed under the 
heel of every passer-by. 

In his extremity of torment, tears filled Monsieur Henne- 
beau's eyes and ran burning down his cheeks. The road was 
almost lost to sight in the deepening gloom when stones^be- 
gan pitting the front of the house. Feeling no resentment now 
against these famished creatui but only maddened by the 
smarting wound in his lieart, he went on gasping through his 
tears : 

‘Fools! Fools!' 

But the cry of the stomacli prevailed, and a howl rose like a 
tempest, sweeping all before it: 

‘We want bread! We want bread’' 


C(>'3 

Cy A T n E a I N s blows had sobered Etienne, but he was sUii al 
the head of his comrades. Yet even while he was hoarsely urg- 
ing them on against Montsou, he could hear anolh.er voice 
within him, the voice of reason, asking in amazement v\hai 
was the meaning of all this.?' He had not meant any of this tc 
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happen. How had it conic about tliat liaving set out for Jean- 
Bart with the object of keeping a cool head and preventing 
disaster, lie now found himself ending a day of violence upon 
violence by besieging the manager’s house 

And yet he it was who had cried halt. But at first his sole 
idea had been to protect the Company’s yards whei’e they 
were talking of going to smasli everything up. And now that 
stones were beginning to graze the walls of tlie house, he cast 
about in vain for some legitimate prey against which to un- 
leash the mob and so prevent still more serious disasters. As 
he was standing in the middle of the road, feeling alone and 
powerless, he heard a voice calling him. It was a man in the 
doorway of Tison’s bar, the proprietress of which had hastily 
put up her shutters, leaving only the door open. 

‘Yes, it’s me ... now listen a moment.’ 

It was Kasseneur. Some thirty men and women, almost all 
from Village Si40, had stayed at home in the morning and had 
now come out for news. At the approach of the strikers they 
had rushed into the bar. Zacharie w^as at a table with his wife 
Philomene, and further in, with their backs turned to the road 
and their faces hidden, were Pierron and Pierronne. Nobody 
was drinking, they had simply sought refuge. 

Recognizing Kasseneur, Etienne was turning away, but the 
latter added: 

‘ You don’t want to see me, do you ? . . . Well, I warned you, 
and now the trouble is beginning. Wyu can ask for bread now, 
but you’ll get bullets.’ 

Etienne turned back and answered: 

‘What annoys me is to see cowards looking on with folded 
arms while we risk our liv^es.’ 

‘So your idea is pillage over there?’ asked Kasseneur. 

‘My idea is to stick by my friends to tlie emd, and die with 
them, if need be.’ 

Sick at heart, Etienne went back into the ( rowd, prepared to 
die. Three children in the road were throwing stones, and 
he gave them a good kic k, saying very loud, for the benefit 
of his mates, that smasliing windows would do no good to 
anyone. 

Behcrt and Lydie had rejoined Jeanlin, who was teaching 



them how to work the sling. Each one aimed a stone, and the 
game was to see wlio could do the most damage. Lydie 
bungled her throw and cut open a woman's head in the crowd, 
which made the two boys helpless with merriment. Bonne- 
mort and Mou(iue were sitting behind them on a bench, watch- 
ing. Bonnemort's swollen legs were now so bad that he had 
only dragged himself as far as this with the greatest difficulty, 
and (iod knows what curiosity had brought him there, for his 
face had the ashen hue it wore on the days when nobody could 
get a word out of him. 

Anyhow they had all long since given up obeying fitienne. 
Despite his order, stones went on hying, and he was dismayed 
at the sight of these brutes whom he had unleashed, for if 
they were slow to anger they were terrible when roused, and 
their ferocity was implacable. All the old Flemish blood was 
there, thick and placid, taking months to warm up, but then 
working itself up to unspeakable cruelties and refusing to 
listen to anj^ arguments until the beast in them was sated with 
atrocities. In the south, where he came from, mobs flared up 
more quickly but they did far less damage. He had to fight 
Levaque to get the axe away from him, and he liad lost con- 
trol of the Malleus, who were throwing stones with both 
hands. It was alxive all the w ' Uen who frightened him: la 
Levaque, Moiuiuettc, and the rest, who were possessed with 
murderous fury and fighting tooth and nail, yelping like a 
pack of liitches and egged on by Ma Brule, whose skinny form 
towered above them. 

But there was a sudden lull, A moment of surprise had pro- 
duced some of the calm tliat all Etienne’s supplications failed 
to impose. It was simply that the Gregoires had decided to 
take leave of the notary and cross the road to the manager’s 
house ; and they looked so peaceful, as though they thought all 
this was just a joke on the part of their worthy miners, whose 
resignation had fed them for a century, that the crowd in its 
amazement had stopped throwing stones for fear of hitting 
this old gentleman and old lady who had dropped from the 
sky. They were allow ed to enter the garden, walk up the steps 
and ring at the l)arricadcd door which nobody was anxious to 
open. But just then Rose was returning from her afternoon off, 
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joking with the enraged miners, every one of- ^hom she 
Imew, for she was a Montsou girl. And she it Wfits who bmged 
on the door witli her fist and forced Hippolyte to open it a few 
inches. Only just in time, too, for the hail of stones began 
again as the Gregoircs were disappearing inside. The crow'd 
had recovered from its astonishment and was now chanting 
louder than ever: 

'Death to the bourgeois! Up with Socialism!' 

In tlie hall Rose was still laughing, very tickled by the ad- 
venture, and she repeated to the terrified manservant: 

'They won’t hurt you! I know them.' 

Monsieur Gregoire methodically hung up his coat and 
helped Madame Gregoire out of her tliick winter wrap. Then 
he said : 

‘Oh, I'm sure there is no real malice in them. When they 
have had a good shout they'll go home with a better appetite 
for supper! ' 

Monsieur Hennebeau was coming down from the second 
floor. Having witnessed the scene he w^as now hastening to 
welcome his guests with his customary formal politeness, with 
only a slight pallor betraying his recent storm of tears. The 
man in him had been overcome and only the administrator was 
left, perfectly behaved and determined to do his duty. 

'You know,’ he said, ‘the ladies are not back yet.' 

For the first time the Gregoires felt some anxiety. C^cile 
not back! I low' could she get in if the miners went on with this 
nonsense ? 

‘ I thought of having a space cleared in front of the house, 
but unforLuniUely I am on my own here, and in any case I don’t 
know" where to send iny man for four men and a corporal to 
come and clear this rabble away.' 

Rose, wht^ was still there, ventured to say yet again- 

‘Oh, sir, they're all right really!' 

dlie manager sh(^ok his head as the tumult outside increased 
in volume and sl(;ri(’s could be heard thudding against the 
walls. 

' I don't [)car tlumi a/iy ill-will, in fact I can excuse them, for 
anylK'dy wlio can believe* that we are out to do them harm 
must be as foolish as they aie. Ihjt all the same I am respon- 
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sible tor*K6e}xtng the pe'a[ce:;^"l’o think that there are gendarmes 
parading the, roads, or so Tm told, and yet ever since this 
morning I have been trying in vain to find one ! ' 

He broke off and stepped back to allow Madame Gr^goire 
to pass, saying: 

‘ But please don’t stay here, Madame. Come into the draw- 
ing-room.' 

They were kept in the hall, however, by cook who came up 
from the basement in a towering rage, declaring that she could 
no longer answer for the dinner, as she was still waiting for 
the vol-au-vent cases she had ordered for four o'clock from the 
pastrycook’s at Marchiennes. Obviously he had got lost on the 
way - scared of the bandits, she supposed. His baskets might 
even have been pillaged. She had visions of the vol-au-vents 
held up behind some bushes, besieged by these three thousand 
ne’er-do-wells who were clamouring for bread, and destined 
to blow out their bellies. Howsoever be it, the master had 
been warned: she would rather chuck the whole dinner into 
tl)e fire than have it spoilt because of the revolution. 

‘Do be patient,' said Monsieur Hennebeau. ‘All is not lost. 
The pastrycook may still come.’ 

He was turning back to Madame Gr^goire and opening the 
drawing-room door for her wher ^o his great surprise he saw a 
man sitting on the hall seat. In tne deepening twiliglit he had 
not noticed him before. 

'What, you, Maigrat.? What brings you here.?' 

Maigrat had risen, and his heavy features were livid and 
quite changed by fear. Gone was his four-square, calm solidity 
as he diffidently explained that he had slipped over to the 
manager's house to ask for help and protection if the brignnds 
attacked his shop. 

‘You can see that I am in danger too and have nobody Iicmv,' 
answered Monsieur Hennebeau. ‘ You would have done better 
to stay at home and guard your stock.' 

‘Oh, I have put up iron bars and left my wife ihere!’ 

The manager was annoyed and made no effort to liide his 
contempt. A nice guard indeed, that puny creaMirt, v/oin to a 
skeleton by beatings ! 

‘Anyhow, there’s nothing I can do abom Fry and f^rd 



for yourself. And I advise you to get back at once, for they are 
still shoiitif r for bread. Listen to tliem.’ 

"l"he tumult was starting uj> again with renew^ed violence, 
and Maigrat tliouglit he heard his own name. It was too late 
to go bark now ■ he \^ould be lynched, but on the other hand 
he was appalled l)v the prospect of ruin. He glued his face to 
the glass panel ni tlie fi'ont door, sweating and trembling, ex- 
pecting disaster at any moment. Meanwhile the Gregoires de- 
cided to go into the drawing-room. 

Monsieui Hennebeau calmly played tlie attentive host. Rut 
in vain did he heg his guests to be seated d'his room, closed 
and ooaided u|.i, with two lamps burning while it was still 
broad daylight outside, was filhal with fresh terror at every 
shout from il.e street. MufUed by the curtains, the roaring 
anger of rlK wasall the more friglitening for being vague. 
But tliey iiKtde com ersatiou which, how ewer, always came 
back to this e xtraordinary revolt. He was ama/ed at his own 
lack of hue siglit, hut his information was so at fault that he 
singled out Ra.ssencur for abuse, claiming tliat he recognized 
the ii Jan’s hateful influence. Of (ourse the gendarmes were 
bound to come, for it was impossible that he could be so com- 
pletely let down. "I'he Ciregoires had no thought except for 
their daughter: poor little dear, and she took fright so easily! 
Fcrhaf)s, in \iew of the danger, the carriage had gone back to 
Mardik'nnes. d'he wait lasted another quarter of an hour, 
with the tc'nsion increasing because of the noise in the street 
and the impact of stones on the sliutters resounding like 
drums, l lic situation was becoming intolerable, and Monsieur 
Hennebeau was talking of going out single-handed to drive 
aw^ay these bawling creatures and meet the carriage, when 
Hippolyte appeared, shouting: 

‘Sir! Sir! Here is Madame! They are killing Madame !’ 

The carriage had not been able to get out of the Requillart 
lane because of threatening groups, and Negrel liad carried 
out his plan of walking the hundred metres from there to the 
house and kn(x:king at the little garden gate near the out- 
buildings, for lie was confident that the gardener would hear 
them, or at any rate that there would be somebody to open it 
for them. At first the plan had worked perfectly, and Madame 
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Hennebeau and the young ladies were actuallv knocking 
some of the women wlio had got win:* i tnanoeuvre 
rushed round into the lane. From then crvA^r^:.^ r‘\e)ything 
went wrong. Nobody opened the gate und Negj ..: ('ried in 
v^ain to burst it open with his sliouldcr. The crowd o! tvomei. 
was rapidly swelling, and fearing he iniglit be overwiielmed, 
he took the desperate measure of puslung hl.s aum and 
girls in front of him and trying to force a way through 
assailants to the front steps. But this move led to a scrim 
mage, for tlie liowling mob would not let go t‘f them, and 
veered to and fro, not yet understanding why these fasiiioii- 
ably dressed ladies were in the middle of the fray. At that 
moment tlie confusion was so great that one of those ine:5t- 
plicable misunderstandings occurred. Lucie and Jeanne had 
readied the steps and slipped through the do(H which the 
maid was holding ajar, Madame Hennebeau had managed to 
follow them in, and Negrcl had brought up the rear and bolted 
the door behind him, under the impression that he had seen 
Cecile go in first. She was not there. She had disappeared 
on the way, so panic-stricken that she had turned her back 
on the house and rushed of her own accord right into the 
danger. 

At once a shout aro.se: 

‘Up with the people! Death Uj the bourgeois! Death!' 

Her face was hidden by a veil, and some of them look her at 
a distance for Madame Hennebeau. Others tliought she was a 
friend of the manager's wife, the young wife of a neighbouring 
industrialist whom his workmen loathed. In any case it did not 
matter, for what infuriated them was her silk dress, fur coat 
and the white feather in her hat. She smelled of scent, she had 
a watch, she had tlic tender skin of an idle creature' who never 
touched coal. 

'Just you wait!’ screamed Ma Brul(5. ‘We'll stick that lace 
up your arse ! ’ 

‘Those bitches pinch all that stuff' from us,’ added la Le- 
vacpie. ‘ They stick fur on their skins while we die of cold. 
Strip her bloody well naked, just to show her what life is! ' 

Mouquette rushed forward. 

‘Yes, yes, let's whip her!' 
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The women vied with each other in abominations, choking 
with rage, displaying their own rags and each trying to get a 
piece of this rich man's daughter. Her bum was no better than 
anyone elsc's, you bet! More than one of them was rotten 
underneath her fine feathers. Ihis injustice had lasted long 
enough, and now they would be made to dress the same as the 
working people, these harlots who had the sauce to spend fifty 
sous to have a skirt cleaned 1 

Surrounded by these furies C^cile was shaking with terror 
• and on the point of collapse. Over and over again she stam- 
mered out the same w'ords: 

'Ladies - please, ladies! Please don't hurt me!' 

But her voice turned into a strangled scream: cold hands 
had closed round her throat. The crowd had pushed her up 
close to old Bonnemort, who had seized her. Hunger had made 
him light-headed, he was stupefied by long years of misery, 
and now he had suddenly emerged from half a century of re- 
signation, spurred on by some mysterious impulse to get his 
*own back. The man who had saved a dozen of his mates from 
death and risked his life in fire-damp and falls of rock, was 
now giving way to things he could never have explained, an 
urge to act like this, the fascination of this girl's white throat. 
As it was one of his silent days he kept his teeth clenched, 
looking like some sick and aged animal chewing over his 
memories. 

'No, no! ' yelled the women. 'Turn her up, arse in the air! ' 

As soon as they had seen what was happening, Negrel and 
Monsieur Hennebeau had courageously opened the door again 
to rush to Cecile's rescue. But the crowd was now storming 
the garden fence, and it was not easy to get out. A pitched 
battle began, watched by the terrified Gr^goires, who had 
come out on to the steps. 

'Leave her alone, old boy, it's the young lady from La 
Piolaine,' said Maheude to Grandpa Bonnemort, recognizing 
Cecile whose veil had been tom off by one of the women. 

fitienne, horrified by these reprisals on a mere child, cast 
round for some way of heading off the mob. He had an in- 
spiration, and, brandishing the axe he had taken from Levaque, 
cried out: 
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'To Maigrat's, by God! There's bread there! w'tii 

Maigrat's bloody shack ! ' 

He aimed the first blow at random against the shop door 
Some of the men followed suit, Levaque, Maheu, and a tow 
more. But the women were not to be put off', and Cecile iiad 
fallen from the hands of Bonncmort into those of Ma Brule 
I.ydie and Bcbert, led on by Jeanlin, were crawling on all fours 
under her skirt to see the lady's bottom. Already she was being 
mauled and her clothes tom, when a man on horseback rode 
up, forcing his animal on and using the whip on anybody whp 
did not stand back at once. 

‘You lot of swine! So you're hitting our daughters now!' 

It was Deneulin, arriving in time for dinner. He jumped 
down, put one arm round Chile's waist, and with the other 
steered his horse with such strength and skill that he used it 
as a living wedge and split the crowd, which fell back before 
tlie shying beast. The battle was still raging at the railings, 
but he won through, breaking limbs right and left. This un- 
foreseen help relieved N6grel and Monsieur Hennebeau, who 
were in great danger amid the curses and blows. And while 
the young man at last took the swooning Cecile indoors, De- 
neulin, covering the manager with his burly frame, reached the 
top of the steps, but was hit by "itone which nearly dislocated 
his shoulder. 

‘That's right! ' he shouted. ‘Break my bones now you have 
broken my machines ! ' 

He slammed the door. A volley of stones cut into the wood 

‘What a lot of madmen!' he cried. ‘Another two seconds 
and they would have split my head open like a pumpkin 
There's nothing you can say to them, is there They are past 
understanding and all you can do is mow them down ! ' 

In the drawing-room the Gregoires tearfully watchec 
Cecile come round. She was quite unhurt, without even t 
scratch, but had merely lost her veil. Their dismay was 
greater than ever, though, when they realized that their owr 
cook, Melanie, was standing in front of them, describing ho^ 
the mob had wrecked La Piolaine. Mad with terror, she hac 
rushed to warn her master and mistress, and had slipped in 
noticed through the open door during the confusion. As hei 
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interminable story unfolded itself, the single stone thrown by 
Jeanlin which had broken one window-pane became a full-scale 
bombardment which had rent the walls asunder. All Monsieur 
Gr<5goirc’s ideas were by now topsy-turvy: they slew his 
daughter and razed his home to the ground, so it must be true, 
then, that these miners were capable of resenting his living 
peacefully on their work ! 

The maid, who had brought a towel and some Eau de 
Cologne, remarked yet again : 

Tt's funny, though, becxuise they’re all right really.' 

Madame Hennebeau, looking deathly pale as she sat in her 
chair, could not shake off the shock, but she did manage to 
smile when Negrel was congratulated. CA'ile's parents were 
particularly grateful to the young man, and the marriage was 
as good as settled. Monsieur Hennebeau silently glanced from 
his wife to this lover of hers whom that very morning he had 
sworn to kill, and then to this girl who would probably soon 
take him out of the way. He was not in any hurry, but the only 
thing he feared now was that his wife would sink still lower - 
some servant, perhaps. 

'And what about you, my dears,' Deneulin asked his 
daughters, 'no bones broken.?' 

Lucie and Jeanne had had a great fright, but they w^ere glad 
to have seen it all, and were now merrily laughing. 

'Gosh!' their father went on. ‘What a day we’ve had! If 
you want a dowry you would do well to earn it 3 ^ourselves, 
and, w^hat's more, you can count on having to keep me as well.' 

He spoke flippantly, but his voice was unsteady, and when 
his daughters threw themselves into his arms, his eyes filled 
with tears. 

Monsieur Hennebeau had overheard this confession of ruin, 
and a sudden thought lit up his face. Of course Vandamc w ould 
now belong to Montsou. Here was the long hoped-for com- 
pensation, the stroke of liuk that would put him hack into 
favour with the Directors. At every crisis in his life he took 
refuge in the strict execution of orders, and found his small 
share of happiness in the military discipline in which he lived. 

By now the tension was relaxing and a weary peace was de- 
scending upon the room, with the soft light of the two lamps 
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and the warm and deadening effect of the hangings. What 
could be happening outside? The shouting had almost died 
away and no more stones were liitting the walls. Only heavy 
tliuds could be heard, like the distant sound of an axe in the 
forest, dliey felt a curiosity to know and went l)ack into the 
hall to peep through the glass panel in the front door. Even 
tlie ladies went upstairs to look througli the shutters on the 
first floor. 

‘Do you see that scoundrel Hasseneur standing at tlie door 
of the pub over there?' Monsieur Ilennebeau said to Deneu- 
lin. ‘I guessed as much, he must be behind it.' 

But it was not Rasseneur. It was Etienne, smasliing in 
Maigrat's shop with an axe. He kept on calling to his mates: 
didn't the provisions in the sliop l)elong to the miners ? Hadn't 
they the right to claim back their own from this robber who 
had been exploiting them for so long and who starved them 
wlienever the Company told Iiim to? Gradually they all left 
the manager's house and ran to sack the neighbouring shop. 
The cry ‘We want bread!' began again. They would find 
plenty of it beliind this door. A frenzy of hunger seized them 
all, as tliough they liad suddenly found out that they could last 
out no longer without dying tlierc and then in the road. They 
pressed in such crowds against *^he door that Etienne was 
afraid of hurting somebody with each swing of the axe. 

Meanwhile Maigrat had left the hall and had first sought 
refuge in the kitchen. But from there lie could not hear any- 
thing, and he visualized abominable attacks on his shop. So he 
had come up again and hidden behind the pump in the yard, 
whence he could clearly hear his door cracking and voices urg- 
ing each other on to tlu^ pillage and pronouncing his own 
jiame. It was not a nightmare, then, for although he could not 
see he could now hear, and he followed each stage of tlie attack 
with outraged ears. Each blow of the axe struck at his heart. 
One liinge must have gone: live more minutes now and the. 
wliole shop must be in their hands. He had mental pictures of 
appalling realism - the brigands rushing in, drawers forced, 
sacks ripped open, everything eaten and drunk and his liome 
plundered into the bargain - nothing left, not even a stick to 
go begging witli in the villages. No! he would not let them 
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finish him oft, he would sooner leave" his dead body there. 
Since he had been standing there he had seen through a side 
window of the house the puny figure of his wife, pale and dis- 
torted through the glass; she was no doubt passively watching 
the attack like the poor, beaten dumb animal she was. Below 
the window there was a shed in such a position that from the 
garden of the manager's house it could be reached by climbing 
up the palings on the party wall, and from there it was simple 
to crawl along the tiles as far as the window. He became ob- 
sessed by the idea of getting back home by this route, for he 
was cursing himself for ever having left. He might still be in 
time to barricade the shop with furniture - he even thought of 
other heroic means of defence such as boiling oil or burning 
paraffin poured down from above. A desperate struggle en- 
sued between love of his stock and fear for his life, and his 
breath came thick in the battle against cowardice. Suddenly a 
still louder blow of the axe made up his mind for him. Avarice 
won: he and his wife would cover the sacks with their dead 
bodies rather than give up a single loaf. 

Almost at once there was a burst of catcalls: 

'Look, look! lliere's the tomcat up tliere! After him!' 

They had caught sight of Maigrat on the shed roof. In spite 
of his corpulence he had leaped up the palings with feverish 
agility, heedless of what wood he smashed, and now he was 
flat on the tiles, w orking his way tow^ards the window. But the 
pitch of the roof was steep, his stomach w as in the way and his 
nails were breaking oft'. Nevertheless he would have dragged 
nimself to the top had not his fear of stones started a fit of 
trembling, for the crowd, which he ( ould no longer sec, was 
still shouting: 

'After him! After the cat! Let’s do him in!' 

All of a sudden both hands lost their grip, he rolled downi 
like a ball, bounced over the gutter and fell across tlie party 
wall so awkwardly that he rebounded from there to the road, 
where his skull was split open on the point of a stone post, and 
iiis brains gushed out. He was killed iristantly. The pale, dim 
brm of his w ife was still looking down through the window- 
pane. 

For a moment everyone was horror-struck, fttienne stopped 
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sliort and the a^eTett from his handSj, Maheu, Levaque, and 
the others forgot all about the shop, and all eyes were fixed on 
the wall, down which a thin red streak was slowly trickling. 
The shouting had died and a hush spread through the deepen- 
ing shadows. 

Then the yelling began again. It was the women who 
rushed forward, seized with a thirst for blood. 

'Then there is a God after all! You swine, you're done for 
now!' 

They surrounded the warm body and insulted it with jeers, 
called his smashed head an ugly mug, screaming into liis face 
all the long pent-up hatred of their starved lives. 

' I owed you sixty francs. Well, you're paid now, you thief! ' 
said Maheude, now as frenzied as anybody else. 'You won't 
refuse me any more credit. Just wait a minute, I must fatten 
you up a bit more ! ' 

With her ten fingers she scratched up the earth, took two 
handfuls and rammed them into his mouth. 

'Here you arc, eat it! Go on, cat away like you used to eat 
us! ' 

Insults rained thick mid fast while the dead man lay on his 
back, gazing with staring eyes at the wide sky from which 
night was falling. This earth in his mouth was the bread he had 
denied them, and it was the only D*ead he would eat hence- 
forth. A lot of good it had done him to starve poor folk! 

But the women had other scores to settle. They sniffed 
round him like she-wolvcs, trying to think of some outrage, 
some obscenity to relieve their feelings. 

The shrill voice of Ma Brul6 was heard: 

' Doctor him like a tomcat ! ' 

' Yes, yes, like a cat! The dirty old sod has done it once tot^ 
often ! ' 

Mouquette was already undoing his trousers and pulling 
them down, helped by la levaque who lifted the legs. And 
Ma BrQ16, with her withered old hands, parted his naked 
thighs and grasped his dead virility. She took hold of the lot 
and pulled so hard that she strained her skinny back and her 
long arms cracked with the effort. The soft skin resisted and 
she had to try ag^in, but she managed in the end to pull away 
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mu iiiiiip Ui iictii muuuiii^ iicdii wuilh diiu wavcu aiuii wim a 
Miarl of triumph. 

'Tve got it! I've got it!' 

The liorrible trophy was greeted with slirill imprecations. 

‘You hugger, you won’t fill up our gills any morel’ 

‘Yes, no more paying you vith our bodies! Never again 
shall we have to go through that, olfering our backsides for 
a loaf of bread ! ’ 

‘Oh, by the way, I owe )ou ten francs. Would you like 
sometliing on account.'^ I’m willing it you still can!' 

These witticisms made tliem shake with terrible mirth. 
They pointed out to each other the bloody piece of flesh as 
though it were some nasty animal lliat had hurt th(*m all and 
W'liich tliey had at last s(|uashed to death and now had lying 
there inert in their power. They spat on it, thrusting foiwvard 
their jaws, rc‘peating in a furiou'. outburst of contempt; 

‘ I le can’t do it now ! 1 le c an’t do it now ! It isn’t even a man 
they’ve got left to sho\'e in the ground. Cio and rot, you’re no 
good for anything now ! ’ 

I'hcn Ma Brule stuck the whole thing on the end of her 
stick, raised it on high and carried it like a standard down the 
street, followed by a rout of shric‘King women. Drops of blood 
spattered down, and this miserable bit of flesh hung down like 
an odd piece ot meat on a butcher's stall. Up at the wdndow 
Madame Maigrat was still motionless, but the last rays of the 
setting sun caught her j)alc face, and th.roiigh the distorting 
glass it seemed to [je grinning. Beaten, continually deceived, 
with her bac k bent over a ledger from morn till night, perhaps 
she really w as laughing as the band of w'omen hurtled l)y, with 
the evil beast crushed at last and stuck on a pole. 

This frightful mutilation had been iK‘rforined in an atmo- 
sphere of icy h(;rror. Neither Kticnne, Maheu, nor anybody 
else had had time to intervene, I)ut stood motionless before 
this stamjx*de of furies. Faces appeared at the door of Tison's: 
Uasseneur livid with disgust, Zacharie and Philomeue horri- 
fied at having seen it. The two old men, Bonnemort and Mou- 
que, sagely shook their heads. I'hc only one to giggle was 
Jeanlin, wlio nudged Bebert and forced Lydie to look up. But 
already the women had turned back and were passing the 
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manager's windows. Behind the shutters the ladies were 
craning their necks. They had not been able to see the scene 
which ha<i been hidden from them by the wall, and now they 
could not sec anything clearly because it was getting dark. 

‘Whatever have they got on the end of that stick asked 
Cdcile, who had now plucked up courage to look out. 

Lucie and Jeanne declared that it must be a rabbit-skin. 

‘No, no,' murmured Madame Hennebeau, ‘they must have 
looted the butcher’s. It looks like a bit of pork.' 

Then she shuddered and stopped. Madame Grcgoire had 
nudged lier with her knee. They both stood stock still, open 
mouthed. The girls, deathly pale, asked no more questions, 
but their eyes watched the red vision disappear into the dark- 
ness. 

Etienne Ijrandished his axe again. But the feeling of horror 
could not be dispelled, and now the corpse was in the way, 
protecting tlie shop. Many of them had turned away, as though 
now that their appetites were sated they had lost interest. 
Maheu was standing in glum silence wlien a voice whispering 
in his ear told him to make off at once. He turned and saw 
Catherine, still in her man's coat, with coal on her face and 
gas])ing with anxiety. He pushed her aside, refused to listen 
and threatened to hit her. She hesitated, made a despairing 
gesture and then ran up to h^tieiine. 

‘Hun, run! The police!' 

He also made as if to drive her olf with curses, feeling the 
blood rush back to his cheeks at the ])laces where she had hit 
them. But she would not be put olf, forced him to drop the axe, 
and exerting all her strength dragged him along irresistibly 
by both arms. 

‘ I tell you it's tlie police! Listen. Chaval went for them and 
is bringing them, if you want to know\ I was disgusted at him, 
and so I've come Clear off, I don't want you to be caught.' 

Catherine h‘d him away just as a heavy galloping could be 
heard some way oH' along the road. At once a shout went up: 
‘The police! the police!' It was a rout, such a wild stampede 
that in two minutes the road was cleared, absolutely empty, 
as though it had been swept by a hurricane. Only Maigrat's 
corpse remained, a dark patch on the white roadway. There 
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was nobody left in front of Tison's except Rasseneur, whose 
face had lit up with relief and approval of the easy victory of 
the sabres, whilst in tlie darkened and deserted town of Mont- 
sou, behind their silent, sliultcred walls, the bourgeois, with 
sweating bodies arid chattering teeth, still dared not look out. 
The plain had disapj)eared in the dense night, and far away in 
the tragic sky only the glare of the furnaces and coke ovens re- 
mained. I'he heavy gallop of the gendarmes came nearer and 
they entered the street in an indistinguishable dark mass. Be- 
hind them and entrusted to their protection, came the pastry- 
cook's vjui from Marchxennes at long last: a light two-wheeled 
cart out of which jumped an errand-boy who calmly proceeded 
to unload the vol-au-vent cases. 



Part Six 


CO.., 

The first fortnight of February came and went and a bu.c;. 
frost went on and on. It was a hard winter, pitiless for the 
jioor. Once again the autliorities had made a tour of inspec- 
tion; the Prefect of Lille, an attorney and a general. As the 
gendarmes had proved inadequate, troops were now occupy- 
ing Montsou, a whole regiment of them, and the men were 
billeted from Beaugnies to Marchiennes. The pits had armed 
guards, with soldiers standing by every engine. The manager’s 
house, the Company’s yards and even the houses of some of 
the bourgeois were bristling with bayonets. TThe slow march- 
ing of patrols was constantly heard along tlie streets. A sentry 
was always posted on top of the Voreux slag-heap, a look-out . 
high above the plain in the icy wino and every two hours the 
sentries’ cries rang out as though they were in a hostile 
occupied country. 

‘ Who goes there ? Advance and give the password ! ’ ; 

Work had not been resumed anywhere. On tiie contrary, • 
the strike had spread, for Crevecoeur, Mirou, and Madeleine 
had stopped production like Le Voreux; Feutiy-Cantel and La 
Victoire saw fewer men turn up each morning, md cv>.'ri Sai j*'- 
Thomas, hitherto unaffected, was now shortbanttiici. 'J ;:i . - ' 
play of force was being countered by a Jv.dtc ie‘:i<-tauc' 
the workers’ pride had been outraged, in tlie taiu.'.; ; 
beet-fields the villages appeared to be deserted-. T' o.' ? .dr .- ■ 
workman stirred abroad, and if by chance \\-v i-u-; c -. ■ ^ 
would be alone and looking about him uirtivt !v, iv-Hvei in 
head at the sight of red trousers. But underlying diis rni-t ; 
dreary quietness and behind this passive obstinacy In i.t: '' . 
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of the guns, there was the deceptive gentleness and patient, 
• etilbrced obedience of wild beasts kept in a cage, never taking 
their eyes off the trainer, but waiting to bury their tcetli in his 
neck the moment he turns his hack. The Company, faced with 
ruin, talked of taking on men from the Borinage, on the Bel- 
gian frontier, l)ut ithatl not the(\airage to do so. The result was 
a stalemate between the miners shut up in their homes and 
the dead pits guarded by troops. 

This calm had set in immediateiy after the day of terror, 
and it concealed such panic tliat tlie least possible was said 
about damage and atrocities, d'he iiuiuest established that 
Maigrat had died as the result of his fall, and the fearful muti- 
lation of his body was not insisted upon, though it had already 
become legendary, 'fhe Coinpany did not admit the damage it 
had sutl'ered any more than the Ciregoires cared about exj)Os- 
ing tlieir daughter to the scandal of a lawsuit at which she 
should have been a witness. Nevertheless tIuTe had been a 
few arrests - mere onlookers, of course, as always hap[x?ns, 
silly, scared people who knew nothing about anything. Pierron 
had been taken in handcuffs to Marchiennes, by mistake, and 
the chaps had never stop]K‘d laughing. Kasseneur, too, had 
nearly been taken olflx'tween two gendarmes. The only step 
taken by the administration was to compile lists of people to be 
sacked, and cards had been handed back wholesale. Maheu had 
had his, and Levaque, together witli thirty-four of their mates 
in Village 240 alone. The full weight of oHicial wrath fell up<m 
Etienne, who had disappeared since the evening of the riot 
without leaving a trace. Chaval had maliciously denounced 
him thougli refusing to name the others, for Catherine had im- 
plored him not to, in order to save her parents. As tlie days went 
on everybody was full of forel)oding, for the matter was still 
inconclusive and they w^anted to know what the end would be. 

In Montsou now the worthy bourg(!ois wmke up in a panic 
every night, with imaginary tocsins clanging in their ears aixl 
a smell of powder in their nostrils. But they went dean out of 
their minds when they lieard a sermon by the new airc?, abbe 
Ranvier, the lean priest with blazing eyes who had succeeded 
abb6 Joire. How far removed from the smiling diplomacy of 
that plump and unctuous man whose one aim in life had been 
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to live at peace with everybody! Had not abbe Ranvier had tlie 
effrontery to defend these unspeakable brigands who were a 
disgrace to the neighbourhood? He found excuses for the 
crimes of the strikers and violently attacked the bourgeoisie, 
on whom he thrust all the responsibility. According to him it 
was the bourgeoisie which, by robbing the Church of her 
ancient liberties and misusing them, had turned this world in- 
to an accursed hell of injustice and suffering, it was the bour- 
geoisie which prolonged misunderstandings and which was 
leading the world to a terrible cataclysm through its atheism 
and l efusal to go back to the beliefs and brotherly traditions of 
the early ("hristiaris. And he had even dared to threaten the 
rich, he had warned them that if tlie}^ went on hardening their 
hearts, heeding not the voice of (iod, God would surely side 
with the poor. He would take away the fortunes of these self- 
indulgent unbelievers and distribute them to the humble of 
this world for His greater glory. Rious females shuddered, the 
notary declared that this was socialism of the most rabid kind, 
and they all visualized this parish priest at the head of a mob, 
brand isliing a crucifix and smashing the bourgeois society of 
178.9. 

When Monsieur Hennelx?au was told about it he merely 
shrugged his shoulders and said: 

‘ If he makes himself too much of a nuisance the bishop will 
get rid of him for us.' 

While panic was thus sweeping over the plain Etienne was 
living underground, in Jeanlin’s burrow down in Kequillart. 
Nolx)dy imagined he could be hiding so near, for the cool 
audacity of this retreat in the mine itself, in an abandoned gal- 
lery, had tlirown his pursuers off' the scent. Up on the surface 
the blackthorns and haw thorns growing among the fallen tim- 
bers of the headgear blocked up the entrance, and nobody 
ventured there - you had to have the knack of hanging from 
the roots of the rowan tree and fearlessly dropping on to the 
rungs of the ladder that were still sound. And there were other 
obstacles to protect him, such as the suffocating heat of the 
shaft, a perilous descent of a hundred and twenty metres, then 
the difficult l>elly-slide for a (piaiter of a league between nar- 
row walls before you discovered tlie robbers' cave witli its 
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plundered treasures. There he lived in abundange: he had 
found some gin, the remaifis of the dried cod and other pro- 
visions of all kinds. The big bed of hay was excellent, and there 
were no draughts in this equable temperature, like a warm 
bath. The only thing in danger of giving out was light, for 
although Jeanlin had undertaken to supply him and was de- 
lighted to bring all his instinctive prudence and finesse to 
bear on the task of tricking the gendarmes, the boy who had 
managed to produce even hair-oil could not lay his hands on a 
packet of candles. 

By the fifth day Etienne could only light a candle when he 
was eating. Somehow the food would not go down in the dark. 
His great trial was the endless, uniform, total darkness. It was 
all very well to be able to sleep in safety and to have plenty of 
food and warmth, but never had darkness weighed down on 
him so heavily. It seemed to crush his very thoughts. So now 
he was reduced to living on stolen goods! For all his com- 
munist theories, the old scruples of his uj)bringing would 
raise their heads, and he made do with dry bread and measured 
out his portions. But what else could be done.^ He had to live, 
for his task was not yet accomplished. Something else made 
him ashamed; he felt remorse for his fit of drunken savagery, 
for having drunk that gin on an empty stomach in the cold 
weather. That was what iiad made him fling himself on Chaval 
with a knife. It stirred up within him a whole world of un- 
known fears: his hereditary malady, that long heredity of 
drunkenness which made him incapable of taking a single drop 
of alcohol without being gripped by this homicidal mania. 
Would he end up as a murderer When he had found refuge 
in this deep subterranean silence he was so overcome by ex- 
cess of violence that for two whole days he had slept the slee]) 
of a brute, gorged and stupefied ; and yet his nausea persisted, 
and he was still dead-beat, with a horrible taste in his mouth 
and a sick headache as though he were recovering from a ter- 
rible orgy. A whole week passed and still the Maheus, who 
had been let into the secret, could not send down a candle; and 
so he had to give up seeing, even to eat. ^ 

Now he spent hours lying on the hay turning over vague 
ideas which he did not recognize as his own, a sensation, for 
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instance, of siipeilprity which set him apart from his mates, as 
though hft intellectual progress had raised his whole being to 
greater spiritual heights. He had never reflected so deeply, 
and he wondered why he had felt such disgust after the mad 
rush through the pits ; but he dared not answer his own ques- 
tion, for he was revolted by memories of mean covetousnesses, 
coarse instincts and the stench of all this poverty which was in 
the very air you breathed. Horrible though the torment of 
darkness might be, he would end up, he felt, by dreading the 
moment when he would have to go back to the village. How 
sickening ! To think of these poor wretches all living in a heap 
and washing together in the same tub ! There was not one of 
them with wliom you could talk politics seriously, it was a 
bestial existence in that everlasting choking stink of onions! 
He longed to widen their horizon, raise them up to tlie com- 
fortable standards and decent manners of the bourgeois by 
making them the masters. But what a long job! He no longer 
felt the courage to wait for victory in this prison of hunger. 
Gradually his vanity at being their leader and the constant 
necessity of doing their thinking for them was setting him 
apart and creating within him the soul of one of the bourgeois 
he hated so much. 

One evening Jeanlin brought down a bit of candle he had 
stolen out of a carter's lantern, am! this was a great relief. 
When the darkness drove him almost out of his mind and 
seemed to weigh down on his head, he would light his candle 
for a minute or two, and then, when he had dispelled the night- 
mare, blow it out again, for he had to husband light as much as 
food. The very silence made noises in his head and the only 
sounds he could hear were the scuttling of rats, the cracking of 
old timbers or the tiny noise of a spider spinning its web. 
Staring wide-eyed into the stutty emptiness he constantly came 
back to his obsession: what were his mates doing up there It 
would have been the worst possible cowardice on his part to 
let them down, and he was only hiding in this way, he told 
himself, so as to remain free to advise and act. These long 
meditations had shown him where his real ambitions lay: 
pending something better he would like to be a Pluchart and 
give up manual labour in order to work full time in polit' 
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But it must be alone and in a decent room, and he justified this 
to himself by reflecting that mental work needs one's full 
attention in complete peace and (luiet. 

At the beginning of the second week the boy told him that 
the police thought he had crossed into Belgium, and so 
Etienne ventured to come up nit of his hole at niglitfall. He 
wanted to reconnoitre and see whether they ought to continue 
the resistance. He himself was now doubtful about the out- 
come; even before the strike he had been sceptical but had 
yielded to the facts of the situation, hut now, after the intoxica- 
tion of rebellion, he as coming round to his earlier doubts 
and Ix'ginning to despair of ever making the Company give in. 
But he did not yet admit it even to himself, and he was still 
tortured with anguish at the tliought of the suflerings defeat 
would entail and the heavy n‘sponsil)ility for these sufferings 
which would fall on him. Would not th(‘ end of the strike mean 
the end of the part he had played, the collapse of all his am- 
bition and the resumption of his brutish life in the pits and re- 
volting existence in the village.^ And in all honesty, without 
unworthy calculations and self-dcreptions, he struggled to re- 
capture his faith and prove to hims(df that resistarK c was still 
feasible and that capital would destroy Uself in the faco of the 
heroic suicide of lafK)ur. 

Throughout the district ruin eclioc’d ruin. At night he 
wandered about the* blade countryside like a wolf sallying 
forth fn^m its forest lair. He could almost hear the financial 
crashes from one end of the f)lain to the other. Along the roads 
he passed nothing but closed factories, cjuite dead, will) their 
buildings rotting away beneath the* ashc*n sky. 'I'he sugar re- 
fineries, in particular, had suflerc d: the Hoton and Kauvcdlc re- 
fineries, having begun by cutting down th(‘ir staff, had now 
crashed one after the othei . At the Dutilleul Hour mills the last 
grindstone had stopped on the* si‘c ond vSaturday cT the month, 
and the Bleuze ropeworks, wliich made pit-4:al)les, had been 
finished c^ff by the? stoppage. Hound Marc liiennes the position 
was deteriorating daily: all the furnaces had lK?en extinguished 
at the (jagehois glassworks, the Sonneville building shops 
were continually putting men ofi, only one of the three blast 
funiaces at the f orges was alight and not a single battery of 
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coke-ovens was flaring on the horizon. The strike of the Mont- 
sou miners, itself the outcome of the industrial crisis which had 
been worsening for two years, had in its turn speeded up tliat 
crisis and was now precipitating disaster. To the prime causes 
of the trouble, the falling off' of orders from America and the 
resulting accumulation of capital immobilized in excessive pro- 
duction, was now added unforeseen lack of coal for the few 
boilers still working. The mines no longer supplied the 
machines with their food, and tliat meant death. Scared by the 
general unrest, the Company had reduced out]Mit and starved 
its miners, with the inevitable result that by the end of De- 
cember it had found itself without a scrap of coal in its yards. 
Everything hung togetlier and the wind of disaster blew far 
and wide; one failure involved another, industries destroyed 
eacli otlier in their crashes in such a crescendo of catastrophes 
that tlie effects could be felt throughout the neighbouring 
cities of Lille, Douai, and Valenciennes, where banks failed and 
families found themselves jxmniless. 

Often, in the freezing night, Etienne would pause at a bend 
of the road and listen, as it were, to the ruins falling, and draw 
deep breaths of night air, filled ^v\t\\ the joy of sheer destruc- 
tion and the hope* that the morrow would dawn on the exter- 
mination of the old world, the day when the levelling sc;ythe 
of (Hjuality would pass across the :;''oi»id and leave no wealth 
standing, but in this general destruction the fate of the Com- 
pany’s ]fits interested him more particularly, and he would set 
off again in the blinding darkness and visit them one by one, 
rejoicing when he heard of some new damage. As tlie neglect 
of the galleries went on, new falls were continually occurring 
and they were more and more serious in character. 'Lhe sub- 
sidence of the land above the north gallery of Mirou was now 
so extensive that a hundred metres of the Joiselle road had 
fallen in as though there had been earthquake; and the 
Company was so disturbed by the talk these accidents were 
creating that it was paying comjx'iisation to owners of sunken 
fields without any haggling. Crevecceur and Madeleine, 
where the rock was very loose, were rapidly becoming blocked 
up. It was said that two deputies had been buried alive in La 
Victoire, the waters had flooded Eeutry-Cantel, while a whole 
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kilometre of gaHefies at Saint-'Ehomas would have to be 
bricked iij) because the timbers were collapsing all the way 
along for want of repair. Huge sums of money were being lost 
hourly, making gaping holes in the shareholders' dividends ; in 
fact this rapid deterioration of thi^its was bound to end by 
swallowing up the famous Mon' sou denier s which had multi- 
plied a hundredfold in a century. 

In the face of these repeated disasters Etienne's hopes re- 
vived and he began to believe that a third month of resistance 
would linish off once and for all this monster, tlfis beast drowsy 
witli o\er-cating, crouching yonder like an idol in the secret 
recesses of its tabernacle. He Imew that the troubles at Mont- 
sou had unloosed a storm of excitement in the Paris press, a 
furious polemic between the time-serving papers and those of 
the opposition. In particular, hair-raising stories Iiad been ex- 
^ploited against the International which the Imperial r(5gime 
"had first encouraged but now feared. I'he Administration had 
'fiot been able to go on turning a deaf ear, and two of the direc- 
tors had deigned to come down and conduct an enquiry, but 
they had done so unwillingly and without appearing to be in 
the least concerned about the result - indeed tlieir 'impart- 
*• iality ' was such that in three days they had gone home again, 
declaring that everything was going perfectly. But from other 
sources fitienne had learned that during their stay these 
gentlemen had worked incessantly and with feverish activity, 
burying themselves in matters about which nobody who had 
had any contact with them would divulge a word. And so he 
accused them of play-acting, persuading himself that they had 
fled in panic. Now he was certain of victory, since these ter- 
rible gentlemen were clearly throwing up the sponge. 

But the very next night plunged fitienne into despair again, 
and he felt that the Company's back was too strong to be 
broken so easily. It might well be losing millions, but later on 
it would make them up again at the workers' expense by cut- 
ting down their livelihood. That night he pushed on as far as 
Jean-Bart, and guessed the truth when an overseer told him 
that there was talk of handing over Vandame to Montsou. It 
w?s said that the jdight of the Deneulins was pitiful - the 
sordid life of the rich come down in the world - the father ill 
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with trustration and money worries, the daughters stn\?rprhr..i 
on amidst mounting bills and trying to save at Icj' ? 
clothes from the wreck. Even the distress in the I ic- 
stricken villages was prejf^ble to life in this well-to-dc; 
where they shut themselves up so as not to be seen dn:>:.' i- 
water. Work had not been resumed at Jean-Bart and 
pump at Gaston-Marie had had to be replaced; but even 
despite the hasty emergency measures, flooding had begun, 
and was a source of great expense. Deneulin had at last 
plucked up courage to ask the Gr^goires for a loan of a hun- 
dred thousand francs, and their refusal, although expected, had 
been the last straw. They refused, so they said, out of affection 
for him, so as to spare him an impossible struggle, and ad-^ 
vised him to sell. He still said no, violently. It was infuriating, 
that the cost of the strike should fall on him, and at first 
wished he could have a rush of blood to the head, and die of 
apoplectic seizure. What, then, was to be done? He had edii^ 
sidered offers. They haggled, and underrated this splendid- 
j)rize - a pit entirely modernized in which nothing but lack of 
ready cash was holding up output. He would be lucky if he got 
enough out of it to keep his creditors at bay. For two whole 
days he had wrestled with the directors encamped at Montsou, 
furious at the calm way they were taking advantage of his 
difficulties and shouting * Never! ' Li his stentorian voice. And 
there the matter rested - they had returned to Paris to 
patiently for his last gasp, fitienne saw in all this the Corii^ 
pany's compensation for its own disasters, and it filled him 
with fresh discouragement at the invincible power of !ng 
capital, which was so strong in battle that, even in defeat ie 
could still grow fat on the bodies of the less imporl ant vu^u - 
alties lying round it. t - 

Fortunately Jeanlin brought some good news the i^ext d '' 
At Le Voreux the lining of the shaft was in uanger ot 
way and water was coming in througli every -V sqvad of 

carpenters had had to be rushed there fur emevgvi.j / 

So far fitienne had avoided Le Voreux, not ubUig lue k 
of the sentry whose black silhouette always stood on on top < t 
the slag-heap, overlooking the plain. He could be ilocigwU; 
there he stood dominating everything, up aloir like llic • 
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mental flag. At about three o’clcK'k in the morning, however, 
when the sky was very dark, lu! made his way to tlie pit where 
some of his friends met him and explained the bad state of the 
shaft lining - they even thought that the whole of it should be 
replaced at once, and that would put a stop to all output for 
three months. He j^rowled roiuid for a long time, listening to 
the carpenters’ mallets banging away in the shaft. It rejoiced 
his heart that here was a wound needing to be dressed. 

At daybreak on his way back he saw' the sentry still on the 
slag-heap, and this time surely the sentry could not help see- 
ing him. As he w'alked along he thought of these soldiers, re- 
cruited from the people and armed against the jHH:)ple. How 
easily the revolution could have triumphed if only the army 
had suddenly come over to their s'uicl It was only necessary 
for the workman or the peasant in the barracks to remember 
his own origins! 'I'lie very thought of a possible defection of 
the troops was the supreme peril, the ultimate terror that set 
the bourgeois’ teeth chattering. In two hours they would be 
swept away, exterminated, together with all the luxuries and 
abominations of their ini(piitous lives. It was already being 
said that whole regiments were infected with socialism. Was 
it true.? Were they about to bring justice to the world with the 
very cartridges issued them by the bourgeoisie.? Seizing on a 
fresh hope, the young man dreamed that the regiment whose 
outposts were guarding the pits decided to throw in its lot 
with the strikers, shot the dirc‘Ctors to a man, and lianded the 
mine over at last to the miners. 

As these thoughts were buzzing round in his head he re- 
alized that he was climbing up the tip. Why not talk to the 
soldier.? He would find out what sort of ideas he had. I.ooking 
quite unconcerned, he drew nearer, pretending to be gleaning 
old bits of wood among.st the rul)bish. Ihe sentry did not 
move. ^ 

'Hello, chum! Bloody awful weather! I think we are going 
to get some snow.’ 

Ihe soldier was a fair-haired little chap with a gentle, pale, 
freckled face. He lookcxl like a recruit, judging by the awkward 
way he was wearing his greatcoat. 

'Yes, perhaps we shall — I suppose,’ he murmured. 
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His blue eyes stared for a long time at the livid sky. The 
sooty dawn seemed to weigh down like lead over the distant 
plnin. 

‘ Aren't they daft to stick you up here freezing your bones ! ' 
went on Etienne. 'Anybody would think we were expecting 
the Cossacks to come! What's more, the wind always blows 
up licre.' 

The little soldier sliivcred but did not complain. There was, 
as it happened, a dry-stone shelter in which old Bonnemort 
used to find protection on blowy nights, but orders were that 
the top of the tip must never be abandoned, and the soldier did 
not move an inch, tliough his hands were so numbed with cold 
that lie could not feel his rifle. He was one of a detacliment of 
sixty men guarding Le Voreux, and as this cruel duty came 
round frequently, he had nearly stayed there for good with 
frostbitten feet. But that was his job, and passive obedience 
had finished the stultifying process. He answered questions 
with disconnected, stammering words like a sleepy child. 

Eti(‘nnc tried for a quarter of an hour to get him talking 
about politics, but in vain. He said yes or no without seeming 
to understand: yes, some of his comrades said that the captain 
was a republican; as for himself he really had no idea, he 
didn’t care. If he was ordered to shoot lie would shoot, so as 
not to be punished. As Etienne listened he was seized by the 
people's instinctive hatred of the army, these brothers of theirs 
whose hearts had been changed by a pair of red trousers stuck 
on their behinds. 

‘What’s your name.^' 

'Jules.' 

‘Where from.^' 

‘Plogof, over there.’ 

He jK)inted at random. It was in Brittany, that was all he 
knew. His jiale little face lit up and he began to laugh, quite 
cheered. 

'I’ve got mother and my sister. They’re waiting for me. 
I'm sure. But it won't be tomorrow. When I left they came 
with me as far as Pont I'Abbe. We had borro\ved the Le- 
palmecs' horse, and he nearly broke his legs at the bottom of 
the hill at Audierne. Cousin Charlie met us with some 
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sausages, but the women were crying so much that we couldn't 
enjoy them. Oh dear! oh dear! What a long way away home 
is!' 

His eyes grew moist although he was still laughing. The 
lonely moor of Plogof and the wild and stormy Pointe du Raz 
appeared before his gaze in a goiden, sun-bathed vision, in the 
season of purple heather. 

‘ 1 say,' he asked, ' if I get no bad marks do you think they'll 
^ .give me a month's leave in two years' time.^' 

Then Etienne told him about his own Provence, wliich he 
^ had left when he was still a small child. By now it was quite 
light and snowflakes were beginning to float in the leaden sky. 
; At length he became anxious, for he was aware of Jeanlin 
prowling about in the brambles, amazed to see him up there. 
The boy was beckoning him. What was the use of this dream 
of fraternizing with the soldiery? It would take years and 
M years, and this vain attempt upset him as though he had 
"counted on its succeeding. But all of a sudden he realized what 
Jeanlin's beckoning meant: the sentry was about to be re- 
lieved. And so he raced off and went to earth in R6quillart, 
once more heartbroken at the certainty of defeat, whilst the 
boy, running along witli him, accused that dirty old trooper of 
having called out the guard to fire on them. 

Up on the slag-heap Jules had not moved; his eyes gazed on 
at the falling snow. I'he sergeant came up with the relieving 
party and the regulation calls were exchanged. 

'Who goes there? Advance and give the password!' 

The heavy steps receded, marching as thougli in an occupied 
country. Although by now it was broad daylight, nothing 
stirred in the villages. The miners w ere chafing in silence under 
^ the conqueror's heel. 
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IS NOW had been falling for two days, but it had stopped that 
morning, and a sharp frost had turned the plain into one great 
sheet of ice. This black country with its inky roads, its walls 
and trees powdered with coal-dust, now seemed to go on uni- 
formly white for ever. Village 240 was as good as buried under 
the snow. Not one wisp of smoke was coming from any 
chimney, the firelcss houses were as cold as the stones of the 
road and the thick layer of snow on the roofs never melted,, 
The village looked like a quarry of white stones on the white 
plain, a dead village, wrapped in its shroud. The only tracks in 
the slush were the footprints of the military patrols passing up 
and down the streets. !! 

In the Maheu home the last shovelful of gleanings from the 
pit-bank had been burnt the day before, and it was now out 
the question to think of picking up any more there in this 
terrible weather, when even the sparrows could not find a 
blade of grass. Through having persisted in digging in the 
snow with her poor little hands Alzire was now critically ill. 
Her mother had had to wrap her in an old bit of bedspread and 
settle down to wait for Dr Vanderh^-ghen, to whose house she 
had already made tw^o fruitless visits, but his housekeeper had 
promised that the doctor would be round before nightfall. So 
now she stood watcliing at the window, whilst the sick child, 
who had wanted to be downstairs, sat shivering on a chair, de- 
luding herself tliat it was better there by the empty fireplace. 
Opposite her old Bonnemort, whose legs were bad again, 
seemed to be asleep. Neither L^nore nor Henri had come back 
from tramping the streets with Jeanlin, begging for coppers/ 
Only Maheu was walking heavily up and down the bare room, 
running into the wall at each end with the bewildered look o? 
an animal that cannot see its cage. The oil had run out too, 
but the reflection of the snow outside was so bright that it 
dimly lit the room although night had fallen. 

There was a sound of clogs and la Levaque burst into the 
room in a towering rage, shouting to Maheude: 
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‘So it's you who said I forced my lodger to pay me twenty 
sous when lie slept with me ! ' 

Malieude shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Don't be so silly, 1 never .said any tiling of the kind And 

who told you 1 said so, anyway?' 

‘Never you mind who. I've h 'en told that you said so. And 
what’s more you said you could hear our dirty goings-on 
through the wall, and that my house w as hanging with filth 

because I was always on my back Now say you didn’t say 

so, go on ! ’ 

Every day there were scenes like this owing to the ceaseless 
gossiping of the w omen. Between pairs of houses in particular, 
rows and reconciliations were daily occurrenc('s. But never be- 
fore had they flown at each other with such spiteful bitterness. 
Since the strike had been on, hunger had accentuated old ran- 
cours and they all felt like hitting each other. Such argimient> 
between two gossiping women Irecjuently led on to murderous 
fights between their men folk. 

And sure enough, Levaque came in now, dragging Boute- 
loup by main force. 

‘Here’s our mate. Now let him say whether he has paid my 
wife twenty sous to skH‘j> with her!' 

The lodger protested, hiding his nervous meekness behind 
his fierce beard- 

‘Oh no! Never anything like that, never! ’ 

Thereupon Levaijue became nasty and brandished his fist 
under Alaheu's nose. 

‘Look here. I'm not having any of this! If you’ve got a 
wife wlio says things like that you should hit her. It means you 
believe what she says, I suj)poser’ 

‘But in Ciod's name,' exclaimed Maheu, furious at being 
shaken out of his lethargy, ‘what the ludl are all these tales 
about? Haven't we got enough trouble as it is? liugger ott', or 
I'll knock you down!... And besides, who told you my wife 
said that r ' 

‘Who said so? Bierronne.' 

Maheude went ofi' into a slirill laugh and turned on la 
Levaque : 

‘Oh, it was PLerronne, was it? Very well. Now 1 can tell you 
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what she told me. Y es, she said you slept with both your men 
together, one underneath and one on top ! ' 

That started a general shouting match. They all lost their 
tempers, the Levacjues countering the Maheus’ remarks by 
saying that Pierronne had had a lot to say about them too, 
that they had sold Catlierine, and that they were all eaten up, 
kids and all, with a filthy disease Etienne had picked up at the 
Volc:ni. 

‘ Oh, she said that, did she ? So that’s what she said ! ' bawled 
Maheu. ‘Riglit! Then I’m going straight over there, and if 
she says she said it I’ll sock her one on the jaw!' 

He rushed out, followed by the Levaciues as witnesses, but 
Bouteloup, wlio hated scenes, slipped furtively home. Ma- 
heude, e(|Lially incensed by the argument, was on the point of 
going over too, but a cry from Alzire held her back. She pulled 
the bits of coverlet over the child’s shivering body and re- 
turned to her vigil by the window-, staring out with unseeing 
eyes. W’hen would that doctor come? 

Maheu and the Levaciues met Lydie outside the Pierrons' 
door, walking up and down in the snow. house was shut 
up, but a ( hink of light was showing through a shutter. At 
first the child w^as very embarrassed by their cjuestions: no, 

I )addy wasn’t there, he had gone to the w^ash-house to meet Ma 
Hride and carry back the bundle o"' washing. Then she became 
very Hustered and would not say what Mummy was doing, 
but in the ejid she blabbed it all out, with a sly, vindictive 
grin. Her motlier had put her outside because Monsieur 
Dansaert was there and she was in the way w hen they wanted 
to have a talk. Dansaert had been going round the village with 
two gendarmes ever since morning, trying to recruit w'ork- 
men, brow-beating the weaker ones and announcing to all and 
sundry that if there was not a general return to Le Vc/reux by 
Monday the Company had decided to take on men from Bel- 
gium. At dusk he had sent off the gendarmes on finding Pier- 
roiinc alone, and had stayed with her to drink a glass of gin in 
front of the roaruig fire. 

'Sh! be quiet, let’s w^atch them! ’ whisjx^red Levaque witli a 
smutty leer. 'We’ll go into that otlier business later. You be 
ott, missy!’ 
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p^es he put his eye to the 

'^ck in the shutter. He stifled little exclamations and a quiver 
l^ran down his back. La Levaque had the next look, but she 
fjMade a show of wanting to be sick and said it was disgusting. 
fMaheu pushed her out of the way so as to have his look and 
.said you got a good money’s wori'n. And they began again one 
^^er the other, each having a squint as at a peep-show. The 
':WOTn was shining with polish and the big fire made it look 
^^erful, there were cakes on the table, with a bottle and 
glasses - a real party, in fact. What they saw going on would 
**ln any other circumstances have given the two men food for 
' jokes for six months, but now it exasperated them. The fact 
that she let herself be plugged up to the neck with her skirts in 
the air was fuimy. But wasn't it bloody disgusting to treat 
, yourself to that in front of such a big fire, and to get up your 
strength for it with biscuits when your mates hadn’t got a 
scrap of bread or one single bit of coal.'^ 

‘Here comes Daddy,' said Lydie, and scampered off. 

Pierron was calmly returning from the wash-house with the 
bundle of washing on his shoulder. Maheu accosted him at 
once: 

‘I^ok here, I’ve been told that your wife said I had sold 
Catherine and that we're all pox-ridden in our house. And how 
much does the gentleman pay you for wear and tear of your 
wife? He's at it now.' 

Taken completely by surprise, Pierron did not understand, 
but just then his wife, scared by the sound of voices, lost her 
head and opened the door a little to see what was going on. 
They caught a glimpse of her, looking very red with her dress 
open at the neck and her skirt still caught up in her belt, whilst 
:in the background Dansaert was frantically pulling on his 
, trousers. The overman moved off at full speed, terrified lest a 
^'tUle like this should reach the manager’s ears. An appalling 
tlS&xx broke out, with laughter, booing, and insults. 

‘You always say everybody else is dirty,’ shouted la Le- 
^ vaque to Pierronne. ‘No wonder you are so clean if you get 
the bosses to scour you out!' 

^ ‘Ah, she's a nice one to talk!' added Levaque. ‘There’s a 
h bitch for you 1 She said my wife slept with me and the lodger, 
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one on top and the othe^^ underneath! Yes^ that*^s Svhai 
told you said 1 * v " ' ^ 

But by now Pierronne had recovered her composure and^ 
was facing up to the insults with lofty scorn, safe in the know-^ 
ledge that she was prettier and richer than anybody else. 

‘ I said what I said, and now clear off, see ? What business^^ 
is it of yours what I do? You're all jealous and wild with ys 
just because we put money away in the bank! Get along with 
you, you can say what you like, but my husband knows quite 
well why Monsieur Dansaert was in our house.' 

And indeed by now Pierron was indignantly defending his ^ 
ujfc. The quarrel shifted its ground, and they accused him of;J 
being the Company's watchdog and spying on them for money/' 
shutting himself indoors to stuff himself with the good things - 
the Company gave him as a reward for his treachery. He re- 
taliated by making out that Maheu had slipped a threatening 
letter under his door - a piece of paper bearing cross-bones . 
with a dagger above. Inevitably it ended up in a free fight be- * 
tween the men, just as the women's rows had been doing ever 
since hunger had turned even the gentlest of them into viragos. 
Maheu and Levaque had rushed at Pierron with their fists, and 
they all had to be separated. 

By the time Ma Brul^ appeared her son-in-law's nose was 
bleeding copiously. When she le-^nied what was afoot she 
merely said: 

‘That swine is a disgrace to me.' 

Peace returned to the empty street and no shadow darkened 
the bare whiteness of the snow. The village had relapsed inta 
the deathly stillness of starvation in the intense cold. 

‘ Doctor been ? ' asked Maheu, shutting the door behind him. 

‘Not yet,' answered his wife, still standing at the window^ 

'Kids back?' 

‘ No, not back yet.' 

He resumed his heavy tramp up and down the room, lookJf 
ing like a dazed ox. Old Bonnemort, sitting stiff in his chair, ^ 
had not even raised his head. Alzire said nothing either, but 
tried not to shiver, so as to spare them pain. In spite of her, 
courage in suffering, however, there were times when she" 
shook so violently that the vibration of her poor little sick body, 
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coiild be heard against the coverlet, while her big open eyes 
gazed up at the ceiling, where tlie pale reflection of the snowy 
gardens lit the room with a sort of moonlight. 

The house was in its last agony, empty and destitute. The 
mattress covers had followed :he woollen stulling to the 
dealer's, then the .sheets had gone, and all the linen, in fact 
everything that could l>c‘ sold. One e\ ening one of (Grandpa's 
handkcrciiiefs had fetched two sous. Tears had been shed over 
each objt'ct in the poor home tliat had had to go, and mother 
was still bewailing having taken away, hidden under her skirt, 
the pink cardboard box her sweetheart had once given her, for 
it had felt like taking a baby to lea\e on someone's doorstep. 
Now the home was stripjvd bare, and tlic y had nothing left to 
sell but their skins, and those were so worn out that nobody 
would liave given a farthing for them. I'hey no longer even 
bothered to look for anything, knowing that tlu*re was no- 
thing. It was the end, it was no use hoping tor a candle, a 
piece of coal, ora potato, and tliev w'ere simf)ly wailing to die. 
Their only feelings of anger were on the children’s behalf, for 
they were outrag(‘(l by the pointless ('ruelty of Providence 
which had struck their little girl down w itii an illness wh(*n she 
had got to die anywa\ . 

'Here he is at last!' said Maheude. 

A dark form liad pas.scd the window and the door opened. 
But it was not Dr Vanderhaghen. 'They recognized the newv 
parish priest, aljhe Ham ier, who did not see*m in the least sur- 
prised to find this house dead, without light, fire, or l)read. lie 
had just come from three neighl)ourmg houses, in a tour ol’the 
families, gatiieririg in men of good will, like Dansaert and his 
gendarmes. Ih? plunged at once into business in his feverish, 
fanatical voice. 

'Why didn't you (ome to .Mass last vSunday, my children.^ 
You are making a great mistakt*. Only the* C’hurcli can sa\c‘ 
you — Now just f)romisc me you will conu* along m‘\t Sun- 
day.' 

Maheu took one look at him and went on with liis weary 
pacing without uttering a word. His wile answered: 

'Mass, Mon.sieur le cure, what for.^ Isn't your (iod laugh- 
ing at us? Look, what has my little girl done to Him that she 
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should be shaking with fever? We weren't suffering enough 
already, I suppose, so He had to go and make her ill when I 
ean't even give her a cup of something warm.' 

"1 hen the priest stood tliere and held forth at great length. 
He was exploiting the strike, with its dreadful misery and the 
bitter resentment engendered by hunger, and bringing to his 
task all the ardour of a missionary preaching to savages for the 
greater glory of his faitli. 'Fhc Church, he declared, was on the 
sid(‘ of the poor, one day she would cause justice to triumph 
by ( ailing down the wrath iff (iod on the iniejuities of the 
\V(*althy. And tliat day would soon dawn, for the rich had put 
themselves in the place eff Chxl and were ruling without Him, 
ha\ing wnck(‘dly usurped His power. But if the wwkers 
wanted a fair share of the things of this world they must at 
once put thernseh e s into the hands of the priests, even as after 
llu* death of Jesus the poor and lowly gathered round the 
apostles. Look what power the Bo)X‘ would have, what an 
ar/ny the clergy could command when the countless hosts of 
workers accepted their dictates! Within a week the world 
would Ik‘ cleansed of evildoers, the unworthy employers w^ould 
be hounded out and the true kingdom of Gcxl would come, 
where each man would be ixwvarded according to his worth and 
the law ('f labour would he the foundation of universal happi- 
ness. 

As slie listened, iMaheude thouglit she could hoar Ktienne 
when he used to j)roplK\sy the end of their woes as tliey all sat 
round on those autumn evenings. d1ic only dif iTcncc was that 
she never had trusted the cloth. 

‘What you an* saying is all very well, sir,’ she said, 'but 
that’s only hecause you ha|)])en to have fallen out with the 
bourgeois. All our otlier |)riests used to dine with the managei 
and threaten us with liell tire as soon as we asked for bread.' 

He lK*gan again, speaking of the deplorable misunderstand- 
ing between the C'liurch and the people. And in veiled terms 
he attackc'd the town priests, the bishops and prelates, sated 
with luxury and drunk with power, hand in glove with the 
liberal middle* classes in tlicir stupid blindness, not seeing that 
these very middle classes were depriving them of world em- 
pire. Deliverance would come from the country priests, who 
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would rise up as one man to establish the kingdom of Christ, 
helped by the poor. And he already seemed to see himself at 
their head, drawing his bony foriw«,up to its full height, a 
partisan leader, a revolutionary of the Gospel, and his eyes 
shone with such fire that they li^ up the dark room. His ardent 
preaching carried him aloft in mystic words which these 
poor folk had long since been unable to follow. 

'There's no need for so much talk,' growled Mahcu. 'You 
would have done better to bring us a loaf of bread ! ' 

'Come to Mass next Sunday,' cried the priest. ‘God will 
provide ! ' 

He took himself off to catechize the Levaques in their turn, 
so up in the clouds in his dream of the final triumph of the 
Church, and having such contempt for mere facts, that lie was 
capable of going about in the villages empty-handed and 
giving nothing in the midst of this host of starving people, for 
the poor devil looked on sutf'eruig as a spur to salvation. 

Maheu was still walking up and down, and the flagstones 
shook with the regular beat of his steps. There was a noise 
like a rusty pulley and old Bonnemort spat into the empty 
grate. Alzire, drowsy with fever, had begun to mutter in her 
delirium, laughing aw^ay and thinking she was playing in the 
warm sunshine. 

'Good God!' exclaimed Maheude, feeling the child's 
cheeks, 'she's burning hot now. I've given up waiting for that 
swine, I bet those beasts have told him not to come!' 

She was referring to the doctor and the Company. Yet she 
uttered an exclamation of joy when the door opened again. 
But her arms dropped limply and she stood bolt upright with 
a sullen face. 

'Good evening,' w^hispered fitienne, after carefully shutting 
the door. 

He often looked in like this after dark. From the second day 
the Maheus had known about his hiding-place, but they had 
kept the knowledge to themselves, and nobody else in the 
village quite knew what had become of the young man, and 
this surrounded him with an aura of mystery. They still be- 
lieved in him, and strange rumours about him were spread 
aroilind: he would return at the head of an army with coffers 
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full of gold. It was the old religious faith in inihides, in 
coming true, in a sudden entry into the city of justice he had 
promised. Some said thw had seen him in a carriage with 
three gentlemen on the Marchiennes road, others affirmed 
that he would be in England for two more days yet. But in the 
end they were becoming sceptical and the more frivolous 
accused him of hiding in a cellar and being kept warm by 
Mouquctte, for his affair with her was common knowledge 
and had done him no good. There was a gradual falling 
off in his popularity due to the steady pressure of the 
pessimistic elements whose numbers were bound to go on 
increasing. 

‘Bloody awful weather!' he went on. 'What about yoifi^ 
selves.^ Nothing new, I suppose, atid things not getting 
better! I'm told that master Negrel has gone off to Belgium 
looking for men in the Borinage. God ! we're done for if that's 
true.* 

This dark, icy room had given him the creeps, and his eyes 
had to accustom themselves before he could see these poor 
devils, whose whereabouts he could only guess from deeper 
patches of shadow. Once again he felt that sensation of repug- 
nance and embarrassment that assails the workman who has 
risen above his class, been refined by study and begun to har- 
bour ambitions. What misery! Ami what a smell! All these 
bodies huddled together in a heap - the awful pity of it brought 
a lump to his throat. The sight of this agony upset him so 
much that he was at a loss for words witli w'hich to advise them 
to give in. 

Maheu rushed up to him shouting: 

‘Borains! The buggers wouldn't dare! If they want us to 
destroy the pits they had better put Belgians down there.' . 

fitienne diffidently pointed out that they could not move, 
and that the soldiers guarding the pits would cover the Belij 
gians' descent. But Maheu clenched his fists, angered above 
all at having a bayonet in his back, as he put it. So the miners 
were no longer masters in their own place? They were treated 
as galley-slaves and forced to work at the end of a gun? He 
loved his pit, and it hurt him not to have been down for two 
months, and the thought of this insult, this threat to send 
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foreigners down, made him see red. Also he was heartbroken 
at having had his card returned. 

'I don’t know why Tin angry,' he said, 'since I don't be- 
long to the show any more. When they turn me out of liere I 
might as well peg out on the road.' 

' Don't be silly! ' said Ktienne. I'hey’ll take your card back 
tomorrow if you want them to. T'hey don't sack good 
men. ’ 

But lie broke off in astonishment, hearing Alzire chuckling 
softly in her delirium. So far all he had been able to make out 
had been the stiff form of old Bonneniort, and this .sick child’s 
laughter tc'i rified him. ’riiis was too awful if llie ( liildrcn W'ere 
beginning to die. He took the* }>lunge and said in a hesitant 
voice : 

'Look here, tilings eaji’t go on like tlii^. \\\‘‘je finished and 
we shall liave to gi\e in.’ 

Until then Malicaide had ix'en 'Ntill aiui (juic t, hut now^ she 
suddenly burst out, shouting in his face in xiolent language as 
man to man: 

'What do you say.^ C’hrist’ Lr;// talk like that!’ 

He tried to explain, hut she would not let him speak. 

'Don’t you say that again, or (jod strik(‘ me dead if I don’t 
sock you one on the jaw, woman or no woman. ... So we have 
starved for two months, and I have sold my liome and my 
children are ill, all to no purposi*! And tlu* same old injustu e 
would start all over again ’ Oh 1 tlie v ery thought of it is enough 
to give you a fit! No, no, now I would Inirn everything and 
kill everybody rathc*r than gi\e in 

W'ith a grand and lhr(‘at(*ning g(sstiire slu* pointix.! at Mii- 
heu in the dark. 

'Listen to rne! If my man goes f)a( k to the pit I’ll w'ait for 
him my.self in the street and sj)it in his faee and rail him a 
coward ! ' 

£tienne could not see her, but lie felt soinetliing like the hot 
breath of a baying hound, and he reetnled in horror from this 
frenzy that was his own handiwork. She was so different that 
she did not .seem the same woman; she had been so .sensible 
and used to blame him for be ing violent, saying that one 
ought never to whsb for anyone’s death, and now she was re- 
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fusing to listen to reason and talking of killing people. Instead 
of himself it was she who was talking politics, wanting to 
sweep the bourgeois away at one blow, demanding the re- 
public and the guillotine to rid the earth of these wealthy rob- 
bers grown fat on the toil of the star\^ing masses. 

‘Yes, I would strangle them with my own fingers We've 

had about enough of it! It's our turn now, you used to say so 
yourself. When I think tiiat father, grandfather, and grand- 
father's father and all tlie past generations have gone through 
what we are sufi'ering now, and that our sons and our sons' 
sons will go through it all over again, it drives me mad and 

makes me want to take a knife We didn't go far enough the 

other day, we ought to liave torn that bloody Montsou to the 
ground, every brick of it. Do you know, there's only one thing 
I regret, iuid that is that we didn't let the old man strangle 
that Piolainc girl. They let hunger strangle my children!' 

Her words fell like axe strokes in the darkness. The closed 
liori/.on had refused to open for her, and the unrealizable ideal 
was turning to poison in this brain crazed by grief. 

‘Hut you have misunderstood me,' Etienne at last managed 
to say, now on the detensiv(‘. ‘ Wc ought to come to an un- 
derstanding with the Company: I know that the pits arc get- 
ting seriously damaged, and that might make them agree to 
some arrangement.’ 

‘No! Nothing!' slie .screamed. 

At that moment Lenorc‘ and Henri eamc home empty- 
handed. Yes, a gentleman had given them two sous, but the 
sister had kept on kicking her little brother and the coins had 
dropped into the snow, and as Jeanlin had joined in the search 
they had not been found again. 

‘Well, where is Jeanlinr' 

‘He ran away, Mummy. He said he had some busmess.' 

Ktienne listened with aching heart. She used to threaten to 
kill them if they begged in the street. Now it was she who 
sent them out, and she talked of their all going, all the ten 
thousand Montsou miners, with sticks and wallets like aged 
beggars, roaming the panic-stricken countryside. 

And now the anguish in that dark room wa.s still further in- 
tensihed because the bi ats had come home hungry and wanted 
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wasn't there anything to eat? They 
l^mbfed and threw themselves about, ending up by stamping 
^ the feet of their dying sister, wTio uttered a groan. Their 
inodber furiously lashed out at them in the dark, not seeing or 
caring what she hit. That made them howl and beg for bread 
louder than ever, and she suddenly bii||i^t into tears, collapsed 

P to the floor and hugged them all together, dying sister and 
. In a nervous reaction she wept and wept until finally, limp 
end exhausted, all she could do was moan the same phrase 
mer and over again, calling on death* ‘Oh God, why don't 
»u take us^ Oh God, lor pity's sake make an end of it!' 
prandpa was still rooted in his place like an ancient tree, 
marled by wind and rain, whilst father tramped on between 
|l^ fireplace and the cupboard, never looking lound. 

The door opened again, and tffts time it really was Dr 
Vl^mderhaghen. 

*Devil take it*' he said ‘>our eyesight won't be ruined by 

candle-light Make haste. I'm in a hurry ' 

As usual he grumbled all the tune, for he was cruelly over- 
worked. Fortunately he had some matches, and the child's 
father had to light six, one after the other, and hold them for 
Ae doctor to examine the patient. She had been uncovered and 
was shivering in the flickering light, looking as puny as a bird 
dying in the snow, so thin that all you could see was her hump 
But she smiled all the same, with the vague smile of the dying, 
her great eyes were staring and her poor little hands clutching 
her hollow chest. And as the grief-stricken mother was asking 
whether it was right that Ais child, the only one who ever 
helped in the house, and so intelligent and so gentle, should 
Be taken before her, the doctor impatiently rapped out: 

'I^ook, she's gone! Your wretched brat has died of 
Starvation. And she's not the only one. I've just seen another 
down Ae street. You all call me in and there's nothing I can 
do. Meat is Ae medicine you want.' 

Mabeu dropped the match which was burning his fingers, 
Hhd darkness fell again on the little warm corpse. Already the 
doctor had hurried off. All fitienne could hear in the blackness 
of Ae room was Maheude crying out again and again for 
<leath in her endless mournful lament: 



*Oh God, it’s my turn, take me! Oh, Goif £ake 
take us all, for pity’s sake, and make an end of it! ' ' ■ 


B Y eight o'clock on that Sunday evening Souvarine was left ^ 
to himself in the bar at the Avantage, sitting in his usual seat 
with his head against the wall. There was not a single minigr 
left now who could put his hand on the two sous for a beer, 
and the pubs had never had so few customers. Madame Rae- 
scneur sat motionless at her counter in irritable silence wh&t 
Rasscncur, standing in frent of the iron stove, appeared 
intently examinin^the reddish smoke of the coal. 

The study silence of the overheated room was sudden)^ 
broken by three little taps on the window, and Souvarii|d'^ 
looked round, lie leaped to his feet, recognizing the signd^ 
that Etienne had used several times to call him, when from 
outside he had seen him sitting at an empty table smoking a 
cigarette. Hut before he could reach the door Rasseneur had 
opened it, saying to the man he recognized in the beam oflight 
from the window: 

'Are you afraid I shall give you away.? You would be more^f 
comfortable talking in here than outside in the street.' 

fitienne came in. Madame Rasseneur politely offered 
beer, but he waved it away. The publican went on: ' ^ 

' I guessed long ago where you wfere hiding. If I were 
sneak as your friends say, I should have put the police on to^ 
you a week ago.' ^ 

'No need to tell me that,' the young man answered, “f 
know you've never eaten that sort of bread. People can have^ 
different ideas and still respect each other.' ^ 

Silence fell again. Souvarine had gone back to his chair and^ 
was sitting back to the wall, gazing dreamily at his cigarette 
smoke, but his nervous fingers were fidgeting anxiously along 
his thighs, feeling for the warm fur of Poland, who was ou(;^ 
that evening. He was unconsciously looking for something, 
missing, without quite knowing what. 
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l^tieniie was sitting opposite him. Eventually he broke the 
silence: 

* Work begins again tomorrow at Le Vorciix. I'lie Hclgians 
have arrived with young Negrcl.' 

‘Yes,’ murmured Rasseneur, who was still standing. ‘ They 
were unloaded at dusk. So long as it doesn’t lead to any more 
of tliis killing! ’ 

Then, raising hivs voice: 

'Now look here, I don't want to start arguing again, but 
we shall run into trouble i< you go on being obstinate*. You 
know, what’s happened to you is exac tly like what’s happened 
to this IntcTnational of yours. I nu‘t IMueliart the day bc-lbic* 
yesterday in Lille, where I had to go on business. Itsec*ms that 
this stunt of his is coniuig to grief.’ 

He went into detaiN It appearc‘d tiiat the Assex iation, hav - 
ing begun by enrolling the v\orkers all the world over by a 
vigorous propaganda c;ain]>aign, at which the bourgeoisie was 
still shivering in its shoes, was now being undermined and 
steadily destroyed by internal dissensions througli vanity iuid 
ambition. Since the anarchist elements had dominated it and 
overridden the evolutionists of the early days the whole thing 
was going to pieces, and the original object of reforming the 
wage-system was being obscured by sectarian wranglings. 
The intellectuals were disc^rganized l)eeauso tlu*y refused to 
knuckle under to disc ipline. Already it was easy to foresee tliat 
this mass rising, wliieh for a brie f moment had threatened to 
sweep away the coirupt old world, was simply going to jxiter 
out. 

‘It has made Rku hart cjuite ill,’ he concluded, ‘though in 
any case he has ceased to count at all. Hut he still talks a lot 

and wants to go to Haris and do some more talking there 

And no less than tJircx* times lie said to me that our strike was 
a wa.sh-out.’ 

With downcast eyes Etienne let him have his say. He had 
had a talk with some of the c haps the day beforci and had 
sensed the first signs of bitterness and susjiieion, the begin- 
nings of the unpopularity that precedes defeat. He sat there 
sullenly, trying not to acimit his own despair in front of the 
very man who had prophesied that his turn would come to be 
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howled down by the mob as soon as it wanted a scape- 

' Yes, the strike is a wash-out, no doubt. I Imow that as well 
as l^luchart,' lie said. 'Hut we foresaw that. We had to decide 
on a str ike against our will, and never expected to finish the 
Company ott'. . . . Only you get carried away and begin to hope, 
and tJicn wh(‘n it all goes wrong you forget that you ought to 
liave foreseen, and squeal and argue as tliougli it was a disaster 
from heaven.’ 

‘But,’ asked Hasseneur, 'if you think the game is up why 
don’t you make your mates see reason.^’ 

"Hie young man looked him straight in the eyes. 

‘ Now listen, let’s cut this out! You have your ideas and I 
have mine. I have come into your house to show you that I re- 
spect you all the same. But I still think that if we go under, 
our stai'ved bodies will do moi'e for the jieojile’s cause than all 

your prudent politics If only one of those bleeding soldiers 

couki land a bullet in my heart, what a fine end it would beT 

His eyes were moist as he beti'ayed tlie secret wish of the 
defeated for a refuge where all torment would be finished for 
ever. 

'Well said,’ applauded Madame Hasseneur, putting all her 
uncompromising radicalism into a '^ornful glajice at her hus- 
band. 

Souvarine, whose eyes were lost in dreams and whose 
fingers were still nervously drumming, did not seem to have 
heard. His fair girlish face, witli its tliin nose aiid little pointed 
teeth, Iiad taken on a savage expression, rcHcctmg his mystic 
dreams about the International iuul blot)dy visions. Answering 
a remark of Hasseneur’s that he had caught In the middle of 
the conversation, he began tliiiiking aloud: 

'"Hiey are all cowards, lliere was only one man capable of 
turning tlieir show into a terrible insU'umcnt of destruction. 
But it is the will that is needed, nobexly has the will, and that 
is why the revolution is going to misfire once again.' 

He proceeded in disgusted tones to bewail die imbecility of 
mankind, whilst the two others felt like intruders upon the 
sc‘CTets a sleepwalker was confiding to the sliades of night. 
Nothing was going right in Russia; tlie news he liad received 
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was heartbreaking. His former comrades were all turning to 
politics; the famous nihilists who had made Europe tremble - 
sons of village priests, or of middle-class parents, or shop- 
keepers - now dared not venture beyond national liberation 
and seemed to think the world w ould be set free when they had 
lulled their own particular tyrant. And as soon as he spoke to 
them of mowing down the old society like a ripe harvest, or 
even pronounced the childish word republic, he felt misunder- 
stood, looked upon as a dangerous man who had stepped out 
of his class, and wlioin they ranked with the failures, the 
broken-down princes of revolutionary cosmopolitanism. But 
he still had lingering qualms of patriotism in liis heart, and it 
was W’ith painful bitterness that he repeated his favourite word ; 

‘Balderdash ! They'll never get anyw'here with their poppy- 
cock!' 

Then in an even softer voice he ruefully spoke of his old 
dream of fraternity. He had given up his own rank and fortune 
and thrown in his lot with the workers for one reason only: 
the hope of seeing a new society founded on communal work. 
For a long time all his spare coins had been given to the village 
children, he had always shown brotherly affection to all the 
miners, smiling when they hesitated to accept him and win- 
ning their trust by his air of quietness and efficiency. But it 
was none the less true that they did not mix properly, he re- 
mained a foreigner to them, with his contempt for all human 
ties and his determination to stay pure and uncorrupted by 
pride or pleasure. And since he had read an item in the moni- 
ing papers he was reduced to exasjxi ration. 

His voice changed and his eyes lit up as he turned and ad- 
iressed fitienne: 

‘Can you understand this.^^ A couple of hat-makers at Mar- 
^illes have drawn the lucky number in a lottery — a prize of a 
hundred thousand francs ~ and straight away they have in- 
vested it in annuities, saying they were never going to work 
any more! Yes, all you French workers have tliat one idea: 
l^ou want to dig up a treasure and live on it for evermore in 
selfish and lazy isolation. You make a great song against the 
rich, but when fortune gives you some money you haven't the 
futs to give it back to the poor. You will never deserve to be 
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happy so long as you have personal possessions, and yoid^^ 
hatred of the bourgeoisie simply comes from your mad desire 
to be bourgeois yourselves in their place! ' 

Rasseneur latighed outright, for the thought that the two 
workers of Marseilles ought to have refused to accept the first 
prize struck him as ridiculous. But Souvarine turned pale, and 
his features twisted into a horrible expression, the expression 
of one of those fanatical religious passions that can extermi- 
nate whole nations. 

‘You will all be mown down and thrown on the rubbish- 
heap,' he shouted. 'The one who will destroy your race of 
cowards and sensualists is at hand. Look at these hands of 
mine - if they could do so they would take hold of the world 
like this and shake it into little pieces so as to bury the lot of" 
you under the wreckage ! * 

‘ Hear, hear I ' said Madame Rasseneur, with her usual air of 
polite conviction. 

Another silence. Then Etienne came back to the subject of 
tlie Belgian workmen. He asked Souvarine what arrangements 
had been made at Le Vorcux. But by now the mechanic had re- 
lapsed into his daydreams and scarcely answered any ques- 
tions ; all he knew was that cartridges were to be issued to the 
soldiers on guard. At this point the u. rvous drumming of his 
fingers became so marked that he finally realized what was 
missing - the soft, soothing fur of the tame rabbit. 

‘ Where's Poland ? ' he asked. 

The publican laughed once again and glanced at his wife. 
After an awkward pause he took the plunge. 

'Poland.? she's been hotted up.' 

The plump rabbit had no doubt been injured by her ad-f' 
venture with Jeanlin, for ever since then she had only brought 
forth stillborn offspring, and so as not to have to feed a useless ^ 
mouth they had decided that very day to serve her up with 
potatoes. 

'Yes, you had one of her legs this evening.... You licked 
your fingers after it, didn't your' 

For a moment Souvarine did not understand. Then he went 
very pale, fetched convulsively, and for all his stoical strength 
of character his eyes filled with big tears. 
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l^t his empjdo]^ passed yi^oticed because the door had been 
fluDg open and in had come Chaval, pusliing Catherine in 
front of him. He had been drinking and showing ott in all the 
pnbs of Montsou, and now it had occurred to him tjo to 
the Avantage and sliow his former friends that he was not 
afraid of atiybody. As he came in he said to Catherine: 

‘By Clirist, 1 tell you you're going to have a driph inhere, 
ayd the first man who starts looking n^e up ajid do\^gets one 
on the jaw ! ' 

Seeing Ktienne thete, Catherine stalled and turned pale. 
When Chaval saw liim he said with a nasty leer: 

'Two beers please, Madame Uasst iieur. W'e’re celebrating 
the stai-t of w oi K ’ ' 

She served iiini v\itliout a word, tor she never beer 

to anyone. Nobody sj'xike, and lh(‘ publican and the'tM^o men 
cjjd not move. 

T know peviple wlio said 1 was a sc.d),' C'luiv'al went on 
arrogantlv, \uid I’m waiting tor these people to say so to my 
faee so tliat we can have a bit ot an e\p!anation ’ 

Still there was no answer, the men turning aw a} and look- 
ing at the walls. 

‘ Tiler e are some as d(> their job and others as don’t/ he 
wont oil, raising liis voice. T’ve got notliiiig t^Jtkide. Tve left 
Deneuliir^ cbity hole and tomorrow I start at iJr Voreux with 
twelve Jk'lgiaris ibev ve put me in cdiarge of becau.se they think 
well of me. And il that ups, ts anj bod^’ In* can say so, and we'll 
talk it over! ' 

As bis provocative remarks vveie greetc'd with the same 
contemptuous silence he look it out ol Catherine. 

'Are you going to drink or not, for C’hiist's sake? Here’s 
the toast: to hell with all the diity swine who won't 
work ! ' 

Slie put hgr glass to his, but her hand trembled so njuch that 
the two glasses made a eontinuous tinkling. He had taken a 
handful of silver out of liis jwket citul was spreading it out 
with tipsy ostentation, saying that he had e irnod with the 
sweat of liis brow and tliat he challenged thp slackcrs^tp show 
ten sous. Finding the attityde of tfee others exaspet'ating he 
resorted to direct insults. 



‘ St6 the moles come out at night ? The police must be 
then, as the thieveS^seem to be abroad!^ 

Etienne rose to his feet in quiet determination. 

‘Now listen. Tve had enough of you. Yes, you arc a sneak 
and your money stinks of some new treachery. I don’t want to 
dirty my hands on your skin, you Judas! But still, Til take you 
on. It’'$;high time one of^us finished the other one off!' 

Cha^l clenched hi§ fi^ts. 

‘ Come on, then ! ^\^at a lot of talking it needs to warm you 
up, you cowardly bugger! I'm ready to take you on alone, and 
you arc going to pay for some of the bloody insults I've had 
to put up W'ith ! ' 

Cadferine tried to rush [)et\vccn them, raising her arms 
SLippl^^don, but they did not even have to bother tp push Ke^ 
backv^^^ she reali/i'd that this fight liad to he, and slowly 
stepped back ol h.er own accord Slie stood with her 
against the wall, silent and so paralysed with anguish tbs^^shd' 
no longer trembled, but simply stared v\ith her great eyes at 
these two men who w'ere going to kill eac h other for her sake. 

Madame Hasseneur removed the glas'.es from the counter 
in a businesslike to sav^e their being broken, and then sat 
on her .seat again without showing unseemly curiosity But 
two old could not be allowed to kill each otlv r like 

this, arW^MpSleneur insisted on crying to stop them until 
Souvarino t(^k him by the shoulder and led him back to the 
table, saying: 

‘This is iK'ii * of your business . . . Tlierc isn't room for both 
ot them, and it’s up to the stronger to siiiviv^e.' 

Without waiting to l>e attai keel, Chaval was already punch- 
ing the air w ildiv He was taller, a great gangling figure o( fi 
man, and ho aimed at fitienne's face with furious .slashing 
movements, using both arms as though he were wielding a 
pair of jahres. And he talked all the time, playing to the 
lery, whh a running fire of insults which also kept his owli 
courage up. 

‘You bloody pimp^ I'll get your nose and stick it up you 
know wheire I Let nie have a go at your pretty face that all the 
tarts like looking at! Til turn it into pigs’ mash and then we’tf 
see if tlie bloody worndh run after you ! ' 
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jStienne said never a word but, holding his slim body taut 
and setting his teeth, took up a correct position, guarding his 
face and chest with both fists and watching for his cliances, 
when he let them fly like springs with terrible straiglit 
punches. 

At first they did each other little harm. The waving wind- 
mill strokes of the one and the cool watclifiilness of the other 
prolonged the fight. A chair was knocked over and the sand 
on the stone floor crunched beneath their heavy boots. But in 
the end they were both winded, and their breath came in snor- 
kig gasps, while their faces seemed to be inflamed with an 
il^er fire, the flames of which showed in the w'hites of their 
feyes. 

‘Got him! ' yelled Cliaval. 'Trumps on your carcase! ' 

And indeed his fist, working slantwise like a flail, had 
grazed along his opponent’s shoulder. Ktieiinc checked a howl 
of pain, and the only sound was the soft thud on his bruised 
muscles. He countered with a straight puncli to the heart w'hich 
would have been a knock-out had th(‘ other not protected liim- 
self by his ceaseless jumping about. But the blow landed on his 
left side and there was still so much power in it that he stag- 
gered, gasping for breath. Feeling his arms weakening he 
went mad with rage and charged like a wild beast, aimiiig at 
Etienne's groin with a kick from his heel. 

‘That's for your innards! ' he gasped. T’ll pull them out in- 
to the daylight ! ' 

fitienne dodged the kick, and this fouling of the rules of 
decent fighting so enraged him that he i^roke his silence. 

‘Shut up, you brute! And no kicking, or by God I'll pick up 
a chair and smash you ! ' 

From then on the fight took a more desperate turn. Kas- 
seneur W'as di.sgusted and would have interfered again, but was 
<^S5uaded by a warning look from his wife: had not two cus- 
;tomers the right to settle their affairs in the house? So he con- 
tented himself with standing in front of the fire for fear of their 
falling into it. Souvarine had calmly rolled himself a cigarette, 
but he forgot to light it. Catherine was still motionless by the 
^all, but her hands had risen unconsciously to her bosom, 
where they automatically twisted and untwisted and clutched 
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at the stuff of her^ress. Her whole being was Q>nfcehtrati^ 
an effort not to scream out and so kill one of them by showlrt^P 
her preference. By now she was so distraught that she had 
idea which one she did prefer. 

Chaval soon tired: he was bathed in sweat and hitting out 
random. Furious though he was, Etienne never relaxed his 
guard but parried almost every punch, though some of them 
grazed him. One of his ears was split and a nail scratch had cut 
his neck which smarted so much that he began sw'earing too, 
and let fly another of his terrible straight punches. Once more,*^ 
Chaval avoided a chest blow by jumping, but in doing so he 
ducked and fiticnne's fist flattened his nose and closed one 
his eyes. Blood at once spurted from his nostrils and the ejlfe^ 
swelled up and went blue. Blinded by the red stream and dizzy 
from head-punches, the wretched man was wildly beating the 
air when another blow, a real body-blow this time, finished 
him off'. There was a crash and he fell on his back with a thud 
like the sound of a sack ot plaster being unloaded. 

Etienne waited. 

‘ If you want some inoi e, get up and we'll start again.' 

Chaval made no reply, but after lying dazed for a few 
seconds, began moving on the ground and stretching his 
limbs. He wearily dragged himself up on to his knees, w'here 
he stayed a moment huddled up, bu, his hand was doing some- 
thing deep down in his pocket. Then he got to his feet and 
made another mad rush, with the muscles of his throat stand- 
ing out as he yelled like a savage. 

But Catherine had seen, and in spite of herself a great cry 
rose from her heart, like the admission of a preference un- 
known and astounding even to herself: 

'Look out! He's got his knife!' 

Etienne just had time to parry the first stab wnth his arm. 
His woollen jersey was cut by the heavy blade, one of thosjp 
blades fixed into a boxwood handle by a brass ferrule. He 
seized Chaval's wrist and a deadly struggle ensued; he knew 
he was lost if he let go, and the other kept trying to jerk him- 
self free in order to strike. Slowly the knife came lower and 
lower as their strained limbs grew more tired, and once 
fitienne felt the cold touch of steel on his skin. By a supreme 
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effort he Squeezed Chaval's wrist so tiglitly tliat the knife fell 
out of his open hand. Both flung themselves at it, but Etienne 
picked it up and brandislied it in his turn He had Chaval down 
under his knee and made ready to slit his throat 
'You bloody traitor* It\ coning to you now *' 

A horrible, deatemng \oice was using vMtliin him, coming 
up from his ver\ entiails and banging like a hammer in bus 
head. It was a sudck'n insane desiie to muider a man, a lust for 
blood. He had ne\c i had it so badly before, and yet he was not 
drunk this time He fought against his IuMc‘ditary taint with 
the frantic, paioxysms of a man mad with lust struggling on 
the verge of ia})e He managed to get himself under eontiol, 
threw the knif(‘ behind him, and muttciccl hoarsely: 

‘Get up and get out' ’ 

This time Kassciieui had leaped forward, taking taie, how- 
ever, not to get between them toi fear of (iitehing a nasty 
blow. He did not want muidei in his house, and lu‘ piotested 
so loudh tliat his wife, still entmoned Ixlund tlie counter, 
pointed out that he alwavs shouted too soon vSouvaiine, wlio 
had almost had the daggei in his lap, made up his mind to 
light his cigaiLtte It w<is all ovei, theiK C'atluiinc' was still 
staling lx.*wildered at tlie two men, who wlk both alive. 

‘(let out*' Ltienne said again ‘Cict out, oi “I’ll finish you 
oft*' 

Chaval got up, wiped his bleeding nose with the back of his 
hand, and with his lace smeaic’d with blood and his e*ye 
blackene‘d, slouched ofi in tlie bitterness of defeat C'.ithenne 
automatically made as it to follow iiim lie tinned back and 
his hatred }X)uieel itself out in a sticam of obscenities 

‘Oh no \c)u don’t' \s he ’s the one 3011 want, go and sleej) 
witli him, }ou blood} fiitcli' \nd don't \c)u blood} well put 
your foot inside my ]>lace again if you value your life*’ 

He slammed the door 1 he only sound that bioke the siK nee 
in the warm room was the 1 oaring of the hic* 1 he overturned 
chair was still on the floc^r, and splashes of blood were soak- 
ing into the sand 



Etienne and Catherine left Rasseneur's and walked on in 
silence. It was Ixjginning to thaw - a slow, cold thaw, dirtying 
the snow without really melting it. The sky was leaden and a 
full moon could be dimly seen beliind high banks of cloud, like 
black rags blown along very fast by a gale. But down on the 
ground there wns not a breath of wind, and only the dripping 
of the gutters could be heard, or the soft thuds of lumps of 
snow falling from the roofs. 

Etienne felt awkward w^ith this woman who had been 
handed over to him, and in his embarrassment could find no- 
thing to say. It seemed absurd to take her with him to his 
hiding-place in Re(|uillart. He had ottered to take her home to 
her parents, but she had recoiled from the suggestion in terror: 
no, no, anything rather than go back to be a burden to them 
after the dirty trick she had played by leaving them in the 
lurc'h! So neither of them said another word, but tramped on 
along the roads which were now rivers of mud, not knowing 
where they were going. First they went dowm towards Le 
Voreux, then turned right between the pit bank and the canal. 

'But you must sleep somewhere, Etienne said eventually. 
‘If I had a room I would gladly take you ' 

But he could not complete his thought, checked by a strange 
fit of shyness. He reniemlKTcd their past, their passionate de- 
sires and the delicacy and timidity that had prevented their 
coming together. Could it be that he still desired her, since he 
felt so disturbed, with a new^ longing gradually warming his 
heart 'Fhe recollection that she had slapped his face at Gaston- 
Marie now made him excited rather than resentful. To his 
surprise it now seemed (juite natural to take her to Requillart, 
and (luitc easy to do so. 

‘Come, make up your mind, where do you want me to take 
yoii.^ Do you hate me so mucli then, that you won't come with 
me.^' 

She was slowly following him, her clogs slipping in the 
ruts, and without looking up she murmured: 
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trouble as it is, don't make miSre for me! 
-Where would it land us, what you are asking for, now that I 
have a man and you ha\e a woman yourself?' 

She was referring to Mouquette, tliinking he had taken up 
with her, for everybody had I ^en saying so for a fortnight. 
When he swore it was not true she shook her head, remember- 
ing the night when she had seen them kissing each other. 

He stood still and said in a low voice: 'Isn't all this non- 
sense a great pity.^ You and I would have got on so well to- 
gether! ’ 

She faltered slightly, but answeied: 

'No, there's nothing to be sorry about. You haven’t lost 
much. If only you Knew’ what a miserable little scrap I am - 
no fatter tlian two sous' worth of butter, and such a botched- 
up job that I shall never be a proper woman, I'm sure!' 

She went on without embarrassment, areusing herself as 
though her long-<lelayed jmberty were a crime. Although she 
had had a man it seemed to lessen her w'ortli and relegate her 
to a place among the kids. At any rate there is some e.\tuse 
when you ran have a child. 

'Poor little thing’' Ktienne muttered to himself, overcome 
with pity. 

They were at the foot of the pit bank and hidden in its huge 
.shadow'. An inky cloud was passing across the moon and they 
could not even see each other’s faces, but their breatli mingled 
and their lips souglit each other’s, longing for the kiss ea( h of 
them had desired for months to the point of obsession. But tlie 
moon suddenly came out again and th(*re, standing above them 
on the summit of the white chfis of light, was the upright 
figure of the sentry. And without having even kissed each 
other at long la^t, they drew back out of modesty, that old 
modesty of theirs, compounded of anger, a \ ague feeling of re- 
pugnance and a great deal of friendship. 1 hey trudged on 
again, ankle-deep in slush. 

'Then that's that, you don't want to?' asked Etienne. 

'No,' she said, 'not after Chaval. And tlien there'd be some- 
body else after you, I suppose? No, it all disgusts me, and as 
it doesn't give me any pleasure what is the point of it?' 

They fell silent again and walked another hundred paces or so. 
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*But anyway, do you know where you are going? t 
leave you out of doors on a night like this.' 

She replied quite simply: 

‘ I'm going back. Chaval is my man, and I can't sleep any- 
where else.' 

‘ But he'll half kill you ! ' 

rhere was a fresh silence. She had merely shrugged her 
shoulders in resignation. Of course he would beat her, and 
when he was tired he would stop, but wasn't that better than 
roaming the streets like a whore? And besides, she was get- 
ting used to beatings, and consoled herself by reflecting that 
eight girls out of ten were no better off thtin she was. If he 
married her some day it would be nice of him, though. 

They had instinctively turned towards Montsou, and the 
nearer they came to it the longer their silences were. It was 
as though they were not walking together any more. It htfrt 
him terribly to send her back to Chaval, but he could not think 
of any argument to convince her. He was heartbroken, but he 
had little better to offer her himself: the existence of a penni- 
less fugitive and mayl)e a night with no morrow if a soldier's 
bullet found his head. Perhaps after all it w'as wiser to bear 
one's present sufierings without taking on new ones. And so 
here he was taking her back to hei ’over and hanging his head 
in misery. lie did not protest when she stopped on the main 
road at the corner of the yards, some tw^enty metres from 
Piquette's, and said: 

' Don't come any furtlier. If he saw you there would be 
more trouble ! ' 

It was striking eleven. The bar was shut, but light showed 
through the slits in the shutters. 

‘Good-bye,' she w^liispered. 

Slie had given him her liand and he would not let it go; sh^^ 
had to wrench it away with slow determination. She did not 
look back, but let herself in by unlatching the little side door- 
He did not go away, but stood where he was, looking at the 
house, anxiously wondering what was happening. He listened 
intently, dreading to hear the srreams of a woman being 
beaten. But the house was dark and still, and all he saw was a 
light appearing at a first-floor window. The window opened 
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and recognizing the blender shadow leaning out he stepped 
forward. 

Cathciinc wliispered vei j softly 

‘ He isn’t back yet I’m going to bed. Do go away, please * ’ 

He went It was now thawing nioie quickly and the water 
was running oft the loofs in a steady stieani Damp was i mi- 
ning like sweat from walls, fern es, and all the nondesci ipt build- 
ings of this industrial aica only half visible ui the night His 
first thought \\as to make for Ke(|iiillar t, sick with fatigue and 
distress his one desire was to disappe.ir uridei ground and he 
lost But then he thought of Le Voreu\ again, of the Belgian 
workmen who weie to go down, and of his friends in the vil- 
lage v\ho wcie fin lous vc itli the soldic i s and d( tc rmined not to 
have foieigneis in then pit Once again he vvaikcl through the 
pools of slusli along the canal tc^vepath 

* When he was back l)\ the pit hank the moon came out very 
bright He lc:)oked up at the clouds scudding hv licfore the high 
wind fai up m the skv, hut now they were whiter, thinner and 
broken, mistilv transpaicnt m front of the moon, like troubled 
waters, and the} followc^d each other so iapidl\ that the moon 
was only v eikd foi a moment at a time and alwa\ s coming out 
again m its full biightness 

Ltienne s eyes weie cla//lt*d by this pun light and as he 
lowered them somet?img caught his attention on top of the 
bank Ihe scntiy, stiff with cold, was now walking up and 
down - twenty-hve paces towards Man hienru s and then hack 
towards Montsou His I)a\onct gk*amc(l while above his dark 
outline which stood out against the pak sk} Hut what in- 
terested Ktienne was a sliadow moving fKhind the liut where 
Bonnemoit sheltered on stormy nights, a ci(e|)mg, watehful 
animal that he at once re(()gm/ed as Jeanlm h} his long tliin 
weasel's baek d he sentry lould not see him and it was clear 
that this devilish (hild was meditating some prank, for Ik de- 
tested the soldiers and wa^ always asking when they would Ixj 
rid of these murderers who were sent with guns to kill jKoplc. 

For a moment ttienne had halt a mind to call out and stop 
him from doing anything silly. As the iiKXjn went behind a 
cloud he had seen the Ixiy gather hiniselt up ready to spring, 
but then the moon came out again and he was still crouching 
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thei e. At each turn the sentry came as far as the hut and theft 
turned his back and marched auay Suddenly, as another cloud 
thiew everything into darkness, Jeanlin leaped on to the 
'soldier's shoulders witli one bound, like a wild cat, clung on 
with his nails and plunged his open knife into his throat The 
soldier's stiff e ollar was in the way and Jeanlin had to ram the 
handle with both hands and press with all the weight of his 
body He had often bled ihukens he had found behind farm 
buildings It was all so rapid that theic was only one muffled 
( 1 } in the daiKntss, and the iiHe elatteied to the ground. The 
moon was already shining again, veiy bright 

\s he wattlud, f ticnne was rooted to the spot with horror, 
and the shout stiKk in his throat Above him the slag-heap was 
empty, and no shadow now stood out against the scurrying 
clouds He ran up as fast as he could and found leanlin crouch- 
ing on all four s b} the corpse, which was on its ba( k with arms 
outspread In the brilliant moonlight the man's red trousers 
and grey greatcoat contrasted harshly with the white snow. 
'Ihere was not a drop of blood, for the knife was still buried 
up to the hilt in the m rn\ neck 

In a burst of ungo\einable fury he knocked the boy down 
be side the c orpsc 

‘ W hy did \ou do that ^ 

Icanlin pulled hirnselt up and crawled along on his hands, 
his thin spine arched like a c at's His big ears, green eyes, and 
prominent |aw s were c]ui\ ering and ablaze with tlie excitement 
of his evil cited 

' In CjcxI s name, what did you do that for?^ 

T don’t know I just li id to 

He stuck obstinately to this reply He had wanted to for 
three days It had tormented him, and his head had ached, 
just there behind the tars, with consitoitly thinking about it. 
Was there any nevd to fx' so par1;fAjIar about these bloody 
soldiers who came and Inillred murffs in their own homes ^ Of 
all the violent ''.peeehes in the fgf^st and the cries of destruc- 
tion and death yelled in the nffe, he had retained five or six 
words, which he i epeatcdjptke a street-arab playing at 
revolutions And that he knew, nobody had put him 

on to doing tins, he haff thought of it hy himself, just as 
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IqfF tkligIftr'SudKIi&nly itihto his head to steal onions in a 
field. 

Horrified at this mysterious growth of crime in a child's 
mind, fitieime kicked him out of tlie way though he wcm'c 
some irresponsible animal. He was terrified lest the muflkd 
cry of the sentry might have been heard in the guardroom at 

Voreux, and earii time the moon came out he glanced to- 
wards the pit. But nothing had stirred, and he bent down, felt 
the cooling hand and listened for a beat of the still heart under 

greatcoat. All that could he seen of the knife was the bone 
handle on which, by way of a sentimental motto, the single 
word Love w'as engraved in black. 

His eyes went from the knife to the face and at once he re- 
cognized the young soldier: it was Jules the recruit with whofii 
he had talked one morning. He wa^ filled with deep pity at the 
sight of this gentle, fair face, thickly mottled with freckles. 
The blue eyes were wide open and staring at the sky with the 
same fixed stare with which he had seen him look over the 
liorizon towards the land of his birth. Where was this Plogof 
which he saw in a sun-bathed vision? Over yonder, over yon- 
der. Somewhere far off' the sea would be roaring on this storm v 
night. This wind l)lowing high in the sky had perhaps swept 
across his native heath. Two women were standing there: 
his mother and his sister, holding on their fdowing coifs, and 
they were looking, too, as though across tlie intervening 
leagues they could see what tlieir boy wa.s doing at this 
moment. They w'ould wait for ever now. What a dreadful 
thing that poor devils should kill each other for the benefit of 
the rich! 

But the corpse must be disposed of. At first Ktienne thought 
of throwing it into the canal, but it would certainly be found 
there, and he gave uptjie idea. As the minutes rushed by he 
became intensely anxiovin,‘for some decision must be made. 
He had a sudden inspiratWi. If he could carry the body to 
K^quiilart he could bury it^jerc for ever. 

' Come here,' he said to Jd^lin. 

The boy was suspicious. 

' No, you'll hit me. Besidc.^T'ye something else to do. 
Cheerio! ' 
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As a matter of fact he had arranged to meet Bfibefrt ^4"; 
Lydie in a hidey-hole they had made under the timber stack at 
Le Voreux. They had worked out a grand adventure - a night 
away from home so as to be on the spot if the Belgians were 
stoned when they went down in the morning 

'Now listen,* repeated fitienne 'Come here, or 1*11 call the 
soldiers and they'll chop ott 3 ^our head * 

1 he boy made up hi^ mind and came Etienne rolled his 
handkerchief into a pad and tied it tightly round the soldier's 
neck without pulling out the knife which was preventing the 
wound fiom bleeding Ihe snow was melting and there was 
no sign on the ground ot either bloodstains or footprints of a 
stiuggle 

‘ \ ou take the legs ^ ' 

Jeanlin took hold of the legs and I'.tienne lifted the shoulder^ 
after tying tlic rifle to the soldiei 's back, and they went slowly 
down the pit bank, taking caie not to dislodge any stones. 
Fortunately the moon was hidden again, but it came oujt 
biightly as they wcie going along the towpath, and it was 
only by a miracle that the guards did not see them. They 
liLiiriecl on in silence, but the swaying of the corpse made pro- 
gress difhcult, and they had to put it down every hundred 
inetics At the comer ot the Reqi. ’^ait lane a sound petrified' 
them with flight, and they only just had time to hide behind a 
wall to avoid a patrol buither on a man took them by sur- 
pi ise, but he was drunk and went on his way swearing. By the 
time they at last i cached the disused pit they were bathed in 
sweat and so unnerved that tlieii teeth were chattering 
Ktienne liad toieseen that it would be no easy matter to 
lower tlie soldiei down the escape shaft. In fact it was appall- 
ing "1 o begin with, Jeanlin had to stay at the top and slide tlie 
body down while Etienne, suspended from the bushes, went 
down with it in older to get it safely past the first two ladders 
wheie some ot the rungs weie missing. Then the same peiv 
foimance had to be repeated at each ladder: he went down 
first and leceivc'd it in his arms For two hundred and ten 
metres, down thirty ladders, the body was continually falling 
on him The riHe grazed his back, and he had not let the boy 
go ahead and find the candle-end, which he was hoarding like 
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a miser. In any case what would have been the point, for a 
light would have been a nuisance in this narrow shaft. All the 
same, when they reached the bottom, breathless, he did send 
the boy for a candle, while he s \t down in the dark beside the 
corpse and waited with pounding heart. 

When Jeiinlin came back with the candle Etienne asked his 
advice, for the child had explored these old workings and been 
right into crannies where men could not juss. 'rhey set off' 
again, dragging the l)ody for nearly a kilometre through a 
maze of collapsing galleries. Eventually the roof became so 
low that they found themsehes on their knees under some 
cnimbling rcK'k sup}x)rted by rotting tiinlx-rs. It was a sort of 
long box, like a coffin, and here they laid the young soldier, 
with his rifle by his side. I'hen they managed to break the 
props by kicking them away, at tlie risk of staying tliere them- 
selves. I'he rocks l)r()ke up at once and they only had time to 
crawl c'ut on their knees and eII)ows. W'lu fi Etienne turned 
round to have a last look the roof was still falling in and 
slowly crushing the body undtT its enormous weight. And 
then nothing was left hut the solid mass of the eartli itself. 

W’hen they were hack in Jeanlin's robbers' eave the child 
threw himself on the liay and stretc hed himself out c*xhausted, 
murmuring; 

‘Dammit, the kids will ha\e to Wedt. I'/n goifJg to have 
forty winks.' 

Etienne had blown out the candle, for there was only a little 
end left. He also was knocked up witli fatigue, but not at all 
s|cepy, and sinister, nightmarish tbouglits were hammering 
aw'ay in his head. Soot] titey resolved themselves into a single 
thought which toriiiented and wtaried him with an unanswer- 
able question: why hadn’t he killed C’haval when he liacl hitn 
at Ills mercy under tlu* knife, wluTeas this ( hild had just slain 
a .soldier without even knowing Ins name." It upset all his re- 
volutionary Ixdiefs afjout the right to kill, the courage to kill. 
Was he a coward, then.^ I he child had begun to snore in the 
hay; it was like the snoring of a drunken man, as thougli be 
were sleeping off* the into.xi< atjon of murder. He was irritated 
and disgusted at having tlie lK>y there and having to li.sten to 
him. Suddenly he shuddered. Fear had breathed into his face. 



A slight rustling sound, a sigh seemed to have come from Ae 
depths of the earth, and the vision of the young soldier lying 
there with his rifle beneath the rocks sent a shiver down his 
hack and made his hair stand on end. It was absurd, he knew, 
hut the whole pit was full of voices and he had to light the 
candle again, and only recovered his self-possession when he 
could see the empty galleries in its pale light. 

lie meditated for a (|uarter of an hour, fighting out the 
same battle witli himself, witli his eyes fixed on tlie burning 
wick. Then there was a sizzling sound and the wick fell into 
tlie molten grease, and everything was dark again. The sliud- 
dering returned and he felt like hitting Jeanlin to stop his loud 
snoring. He found it so unbearable to be near the boy that he 
ran ofl', filled witli an imj)erious desire for fresh air, hurrying 
tlirough the galleries and up the shaft as though a pursuing 
shadow were panting at his heels. 

When at last he found himself above ground in the ruins of 
lle(]uillart Ktieruie could breathe freely. As he had not the 
courage to kill it was up to him to die, and the thought of 
death, wliich had already vaguely passed through his head, 
now returned and took possession of his mind as a last hope. 
A plucky death, death for the revo’ 'tion, would end all, and by 
settling his account, whether good or bad, would prevent his 
thinking any more. If his mates attacked the Belgians he 
would be in the front line, wTere he might be lucky enough to 
be knocked out. So lie boldly walked back, intending to lurk 
tiround struck two, and loud voices were issuing 

from the^^puties’ room, where the detachment of troops 
guarding the ]Mt was billeted. Ihey had been tlirown into a 
panic by the disappeanuice of the sentry: somebody had been 
sent to wake up the captain, and after a careful examination of 
the scene they had decided that the soldier had deserted. 
Listening in the darkness Ktienne remembered the republican 
captain the young soldier had told him about. Supposing he 
could I)e persuaued to go over to the people’s side ? The troops 
would raise the butts of their rifles in the air and that would be 
the signal for the massacre of the bourgeois. Carried away by 
this new vision he thought no more of deatli, but stood there 
in the mud for hours, with the drizzle of the tliaw wetting his 
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Aat a victory might still be pos- 

isible. 

He' waited for the Belgians until five. Then he realized that 
the Company had artfully arranged for them to sleep on the 
premises. The descent was already under way, and the one or 
tW'o strikers from Village 2^K) vho were posted as pickets did 
not know whether to warn their comrades or not. He told 
them about the Company’s trick and off they ran, leaving him 
watching out on the tow path behind the slag-heap. By now' it 
was six, and the leaden sky was lightening into a red dawn 
W'hen abbe Kanvier emerged from a path, holding up his cas- 
sock and showing his spindly legs. Kvery Monday he went to 
say early Mass m the chapel of a convent on the other side of 
the pit. 

‘Good morning, my friend,' he said in loud tones, after 
looking the young man up and down with his fiery eyes. 

But £tienn(‘ did not answer. In the distance he had noticed 
a woman passing between the trestles of Le Voreux, and he 
rushed ott’ anxiously, for he thought it looked like Catherine. 

She had been tramping the slushy roads since midnight. 
Finding her in bed when he came in, Chaval had got her up 
with a box on the ears and bawled at her to get out through 
the door at once unless she wanted to he thrown out of the 
window. Half dres>ed and in tears, with her legs bruised by 
kicks, she had had to run downstairs and had been thrown out 
with a final punch. Bewildeied by this brutal separation, she 
had sat down on a stone, watching the house and waiting for 
him to call her f)ack, for surely he must be looking at her and 
would tell her to come back when he saw her shivering like 
this and cast oft without anybody to take her in. 

But after two hours she had made up her mind, for she was 
freezing to death sitting still like a dog turned out into the 
street. She walked out of Montsou, then returned, but did not 
dare to call out from the street or knm k at the door. In tlr* end 
she went off along the straight main road, meaning to go bac k 
to' the village and her parents. But when she got there she 
suddenly felt so a.shamed that she ran along the gardens, 
afraid of being recognized by somebody, although in fact 
everybody was ast^p behind dosed shutters. From tlien on 
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she simply wandered about, startled by the slightest^^Snih^ 
and fearful of being picked up and taken as a vagrant to th^ 
brothel at Marchicnncs, the threat of which had haunted hey 
like a nightmare for months. Twice she stumbled into Le Vor- 
( ux, took fright at the loud voices of the guards and ran off 
breathlessly, looking behind to see whether she was being 
followed The Requillart lane was always full of drunks, but 
ncvertlieless she went back there in the vague hope of meeting 
the man she had refused a few hours earlier. 

C haval was to go down to woi k that morning, and with this 
in mind Catherine made for the pit once again, although she 
1 c alized it w'as ust less to speak to him* it was all over between 
tlicm All woi k had stopped at Jean-Bai t and lie had sworn to 
thiottle her if she went back to a )ob at Le Voreux, because he 
was afraid she might make things awkward for him. Then 
what was she to do^ Go somewhere else, die of starvation, or 
tall a \ R tim to the bi utality of evci } passing man ^ She dragged 
heiself on, tripping ovei the ruts, with aching legs and mud 
up to hci waist The thaw had now turned the roads into rivers 
of slush and she paddled through it, on and on, not even daring 
to hnd a stone to sit on 

Daylight came She had lecogmzcd Cli ivaks back as he was 
cautiously rounding the pit bank, and then she saw Lydie and 
Beliert peeping out of their hid g-place under the timber- 
sta( k 1 hey had been on the watch all night, not daring to go 
home because Jeanlin had ordered them to wait for him, and 
while the latter was at Requillart sleeping off his blood-lust 
the two children had been lying in each otheLs arms to keep 
wai m "1 lie w incl whistled through the chestnut .md oak poles, 
and thcie they curled up as it it were some abandoned w^ood- 
cutter’s hut Lydie dared not voice aloud all the sufferings she 
had endured like a little beaten wife, any more than B6bert 
found enough coinage to complain of the cutis from the cap- 
tain which made his cheeks swell up; but in the end he had 
gone too far, making them risk life ^md limb in crazy forays 
and then denjing them any shaie in the spoils So now they 
had rebelled, ami had ended by kissing each other although he 
had oidered tliem not to, risking the blow from the unknown 
tliat he had piomiscd would surely come/and they went on 
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g^^itd^li^ssing each other in all innocence, putting into their 
caresses all their long, frustrated passion, all their poor, 
martyred, affectionate natures. Iit this way they had kept each 
other warm all tlirough the night, so happy in their hidden 
lair that they could not remember ever having been so happy 
before, even on Sainte-Harl>e wlien everybody ate fritters 
and drank v\ine. 

A sudden bugle-call made Catherine start. She looked up and 
saw the guards taking up their guns. Ktienne was rushing up, 
B6bcrt and Mxlie IkuI leaped out ofthtdr hiding-place. In t!i(‘ 
growing dayliglit a l)and of men and woiTien couUI be seen 
coming down from the \illage, furiously waving their arms. 



All the entrances to Le Voreiix had heoFi sealed, and the 
only door left o\\'n was guardc‘d by si.xty soldiers standing 
with ordered arms, 'fhis was the* way iiito tlie pit top, by a 
narrow flight of steps on to ulmli tlu* doors of the locker- 
room and deputies’ room op<‘ned captaiji had bned them 
up two-deep agai/ist the f)rick wall so that they ('ould not he 
attacked from the rear. 

At first the band of miners from the village kej^t its distance. 
TTiere were not Fiion* tfia/i thirty-five of tlH*m and they were 
arguing violently among themselves. 

Malieude liad been the first to arrive*, all dishevelled, u'ith 
a kerchief tied hastilv round lK*r head ajid Mstellc* asleep in her 
arms. Slu* was furiously re[H*ating: 

"Don’t let anybody go in or come out! C'atcli them all in- 
side ! ' 

Maheu was bae king his wife up wh(‘n old Moiujiie came 
along from IU*(juillart. i'hey tried to pre vent his going 
through, but he insisted, saying that liis horses went on eating 
oats just the same and didn't eare two hoots about a revolu- 
tion. Besides, a horse had died, and he had to see about bring- 
ing it up. Ktienne managed to free the old ponynian, whom 
the soldiers allow ed into the pit. A quarter of an liour later, as 
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tlie 4and of strikers was growing larger and more threatiSningJ' 
a Wide door opened on the ground floor and some men ap- 
peared, hauling out the dead animal, a pitiful carcase still tied 
up in the rope net, and they left it in the middle of the puddles 
of melted snow. The sensation was so great that nobody 
thought of preventing their going in again and barricading the 
door behind them. For they had all recognized the horse, his 
head stifl' and bent back against his side, and whispers ran 
round: 

'It\ IVompette, isn’t it.^ Yes, it’s Trompette.' 

It was He had never l)ecn able to accustom himself to life 
Uiiderground and had remained dismal and unwilling to work, 
tortured by longing for the daylight lie had lost. In vain had 
Bataille, the father of the pit, given him friendly rubs with his 
side and nibbled his neik so as to give him a little of his own 
resignation after ten ^^ears underground. Caresses only made 
him more doleful and his skin quivered when his friend who 
had grown old in the darkness whispered secrets in his ear. 
And whenever they met and snorted together they both 
seemed to be lamenting - the old one because he could not now 
remcmlier, and the young one because he could not forgef. 
Tliey lived side by side in the stable, lowering their heads into 
the same manger and blowing into each other’s nostrils, com- 
paring tlieir unending dreams o' da}liglit, their visions of 
green jiastures, white roads, and golden sunlight for ever and 
ever. Then, as Trompette, bathed in sweat, lay dying on his 
strawy Bataille had begun to snift'at him with heartbroken little 
sniff's, like sobs. He felt his friend grow cold, the pit was taking 
his last joy away, this friend who had come from up there, all 
fresh with lovely smells that brought back his own young days 
in the open air. And when he saw tliat the other was lying still 
1 k' broke his tether, whinneying with fear. 

Mouque had been warning the overman for a week. But 
who bothered about a sick horse at such a time.^ In any case 
these gentlemen disliked moving the horses about. But now 
they had got lo make up their minds to move him. The day 
before Mouque and two men had spent ati hour roping Trom- 
pette up. Bataille was hame«srd to haul him to the shaft. 
Slowly the old horse dragged his dead friend along through 
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^ ^alje^liat I5e1^ to proceed by Ifttle jerks, at 

the riw of grazing the skin off the corpse, and he shooV his 
head in distress as he heard the long brushing sound of tliis 
ma$s of flesh bound for the Imacker's yard. When they un- 
hSimessed him at pit bottom he watched with melancholy gaze 
the preparations for the ascent, as the body was pushed on to 
cross-beams over the sump and the net was tied to the bottom 
of a cage. Then at last the onsetters rang the meat-call, and 
he raised his head to see his friend go, gently at first and then 
wdth a rush up into darkness - lost for ever up the black hole. 
There he stood craning his neck, his shaky old memory recall- 
ing, maybe, some of the things of the earth. It was all over 
now, and his friend would never see anything again, and he 
would be done up himself into a dreadful bundle when the day 
came for him to go up there. His legs began to shake and the 
open air from that far country seemed to catch his throat, and 
he plodded back to the stable unsteadily as though he were 
drunk. 

Up in the yard tlie miners stood round sadly looking at 
Trompette's body. One woman said softly: 

‘ At any rate a man only goes down there if he wants to ! ' 

A new crowd was coming down from the village, led by Le- 
vaque, followed by his wife and Bouteloup. Levaque was 
shouting: 

‘Death to the Belgians! No foreigners here! Down with 
them ! ' 

They all surged forward, and Etienne had to check them. 
He went up to the captain, a tall, thin young man not more 
than twenty-eight, looking desperate but determined, and 
reasoned with him, trying to win him over, watching the 
effect of his words. Why risk useless slaughter Was not 
justice on the miners' side.^ They were all brothers, and ought 
to work together. When fitienne mentioned the word republic 
the captain made a nervous gesture, but he kept his military 
stiffness and rapped out: 

'Stand back! Don't force me to do my duty!' 

Etienne tried three times, but his friends behind him were 
getting restive. The word ran round that Monsieur Henne- 
beau was at the pit and somebody suggested letting him down 
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by the neck to see if he would his the^^P^i^ 

was false ; only N6grel and Dansaert were there, and theylfoth' 
appeared for a moment at a window of the pit top, the ovelfi? 
mail keeping in the background, for he had been very sul^ 
clued since his adventure with Pierronne. The engineer, how- 
ever, boldly looked down at the crowd with his sharp little 
eyes, smiling with the contemptuous mockery with which he 
regarded all men and all things. But he was booed and they 
both disappeared. The only face that could now be seen was 
tliat of the fair-haired Souvarine. He was on duty, not having 
left his machine for a single day througliout the strike. But he 
had become more and more taciturn and absorbed in some 
Hxed idea, which seemed to gleam like steel in his pale eyes. 

'Stand back!' sliouted the captain again. 'No, I can't listen 
to anything. My orders are to guard this pit and I'm going to 
guard it. And don't start hustling my men, or I'll find some 
way of making you get back!' 

But in spite of his firm tone he was becoming increasingly 
uneasy as he saw the ever rising tide of miners. He was due to 
l)e relieved at noon, but fearing that he would not be able to 
hold out until then he had just sent a pit-boy off to Montsou 
for reinforcements. 

He was answered by a storm of yells. 

'Down with the foreigners! Death to the Belgians! We 
want to be masters in our own pit! ' 

Etienne turned back, sick at heart. So it had come to this, 
and there was nothing left to do but fight and die. He gave up 
trying to Iiold his mates back and the crowd rushed the little 
detachment of troops. There were nearly four hundred of them 
now, and more were pouring out of the neighbouring villages 
and running down to swell the numbers. They were all shouting 
the same war-cry, and Maheu and Levaque were furiously 
addressing the soldiers : 

'Go away! We've no quarrel with you. Go away!' 

'This is nothing to do with you,' added Maheude. '.You let 
us mind our own business ! ' 

Behind her la Levaque screamed in her more violent way; 
‘Have we got to kill you so as to get past? Just you bugger 
ofir 
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And even the shrill little voice of Lydie could be heard 
coming from the thickest part of the fray, where she and 
Bebert had managed to worm themselves : 

'Look at those silly old sausages of soldiers!' 

Catherine was standing a little in tlie rear and listening in 
bewilderment to all this new violence into whieli ill-luck had 
thrown her. Hadn't she had enough trouble already.^ What 
had she done to be constantly dogged by misfortune? Even up 
till yesterday she had not really understood what all the anger 
of the strikers was about, thinking that when you have your 
own fair share of beatings it is silly to go looking for more. 
But now her heart was full of hatred, and remembering what 
fitienne used to say during those evening talks at home she 
tried to understand what he was now saying to the soldiers. 
For he was treating them as friends, reminding them that 
they were men of the people too, and that they should 
side with the people against the exploiters of the people's 
sufferings. 

Just then the crowd swayed violently and an old woman 
emerged. It was Ma Brule in all her skinny hidcousness, neck 
and arms outstretched and running so fast that wisps of grey 
hair blew into her eyes. 

‘By Christ, I'm in this! ' she panted. ‘That rat Pierron tried 
to keep me locked in the cellar ! ' 

Without more ado she fell upon the soldiers, belching 
abuse from her black mouth: 

‘You lot of blackguards! You dirty lot of sods! Look at 
them! Tliey lick their masters' boots and can only be brave 
against poor people ! ' 

The others joined in the volleys of insults. A few still 
shouted: ‘Up with the soldiers! Throw the offic^T down the 
shaft!' But soon the only shout was: ‘Down with the red 
trousers!' However, these men who had heard appeals for 
fraternity and friendly attempts to enlist them on the people’s 
side with still, impassive hices, not batting an eyeliil, kept 
their same passive stiffness under the storm of abuse. Behind 
them the captain had drawn his sword, and as the crowd 
closed in more and more, threatening to crush them against 
the wall, he gave the order to present bayonets. They obeyed, 
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and a double hedge of steel blades pointed at the chests pf tbe 
Strikers 

‘ 1 he bloody bastards ^ 'screamed Ma Brule, but she fellb^ck. 

But they all i etumed to the charge immediately, heedless of 
death in their frenzy Women rushed forwaid, Maheude and 
la Levaque shouted 

‘That's right f Kill us, kill us^ We want our rights ' 

Levaque, at the risk of cuttmg himself, took three bayonets 
in his hands and tried to pull them towards him and wrench 
them off the rifles In his rage he stood there twisting them 
with ten times his normal strength, hut Bouteloup, regret- 
ting having followed his mate, stood quietly on one side, 
watching 

‘ Come and have a look at this ^ Come on, look at this if you 
are good chaps ^ ' said Maheu 

And he unbuttoned his coat and opened ftis shirt, displaymg 
his bare chest, hairy and tattooed^ith coal In a terrible out- 
burst of insolent bravado he press^ himself against the points 
of the bayonets and forced the soldiei s back One point pricked 
him in tlic nipple and so maddened him that he forced it 
further in so as to Iicar his iibs crack 

‘Cowards* you daren't do it* Ihcie are ten thousand more 
behind us \ os, you (<m kill us, but theic 11 be ten thousand 
more to kill as well*' 

"I he soldiers position was becon ing critical, for they had 
had stiict ordeis not to use their arms except in a desperate 
emergency But how could they prevent these madmen from 
running themselves thiough^ Moieovei theie was no room 
left, a^ they now had their backs to tlie wall and could not re- 
tire any tin ther 1 he little handful of men held fii m against the 
rising tide of mineis, however, coolly carrying out their cap- 
tain s brief commands He stood there ner\ ous and tight- 
lipped, w>th only one fear that all this abuse would make his 
men lose their tenipeis Aheady a young seigeant, a lanky 
fellow whose four hairs of moustache weie bristling, was 
blinking his eyes in an ominous manner, and near him a vete- 
ran, tanned in a score of campaigns, had turned pale on seeing 
his bayonet twisted like a straw Yet another, probably a re- 
cruit, still smelling of the fanny aid, flushed crimson every 
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li ^Tt and a But the abuse went 

on and^n, with waving fists and abominablS words; shovel- 
fuls of accusations and threats hit them in the face. It needed 
all the force of their orders to keep them standing there in the 
lofty, gloomy silence of military discipline. 

Just as a collision seemed ine^'itable, Richoinme the deputy 
could be seen coming out behind the soldiers. His kindly 
white head was bowed down with emotion. He addressed 
them in a loud voice 

'Oh, for God’s sake! This is getting silly! This damn non- 
sense can't go on ! ’ 

He threw himself between the bayonets and the miners. 

'Listen, mates. You know I'm an old workman and that I've 
always been on your side! Very well, then, I promise you that 
if they don't deal fair with you I'll tell the bosses some home 
truths myself. But you're going too far, and it won't do you 
any good to bawl a lot of filthy words at these good chaps and 
try to get your own bellies ripped open.' 

They listened and hesitated. But as ill-luck would have it 
N^grel's strong profile appeared again just then at an upper 
window. No doubt he was afraid they would accuse him of 
having sent out a deputy instead of risking his own skin, and 
he tried to speak. But his voice was drowned in such a fright- 
ful outcry that he could only shrug his shoulders and leave the 
window again. From then onwards it was useless for 
Richomme to try to reason with them on his own account and 
repeat that the matter should be settled between friends ; he 
was suspect and shouted down. But he stuck to his guns and 
stayed with them. 

'What the hell! I don’t care if I'm sma.shed up with you, 
but so long as you are so stupid I shall stick to you! ' 

Etienne, whom he had asked to help him make them see 
reason, made a gesture of impotence. It was too late now; 
there were more than five hundred of them, and not only the 
fanatics who had charged down the hill to turn out the Bel- 
gians, but onlookers and people who thought the battle was a 
good lark. Some way back Zacharie and Philom^ne were 
standing in the middle of a group watching as if it were a show, 
and so unconcerned that they had brought the two children, 
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Achille and D^sir^e. A new wave of strikers arrived froSi 1^1^^ 
quillart, including Mouquet and Mouquette ; he at once wen^ 
and clapppd his friend Zacharie's shoulders with a grin, but 
she was very worked up and ran off to join the front row of the 
malcontents. 

The captain was continually glancing towards the Montsou 
road. The reinforcements he had requested had not yet come, 
and his sixty men could not hold out much longer. It occurred 
to him to stage a demonstration that would strike the imagina- 
tion of the mob, and he ordered his men to load their rifles in 
full view. The soldiers obeyed, but it only increased the 
tension and gave rise |p further mockeries and provoca- 
tions. ^ 

‘Look, they're off to target-practice!' sneered the women, 
Ma Brills, la Levaque and the rest. 

Maheude, holding Estelle to her breast (she had woken up 
and was crying) came so near that the sergeant asked her 
what she thought she was doing, with a poor little kid and all. 

‘ Mind your own bloody business I ' was her answer. 'Shoot 
her if you dare I ' 

The men shook their heads in scorn. Nobody believed they 
could be fired at. 

'They've only got blank cartridges,' said Levaque, 

'Do you take us for Cossacks o. what.?^' shouted Maheu. 
'You don't fire at Frenchmen, dammit!' 

Others said that when you had served in the Crimea you 
weren't afraid of lead, and they all went on throwing them- 
selves at tlie rifles. If these had gone off at that moment the 
mob would have been mown down. 

Mouquette, now in the front row, was almost speechless 
with indignation at the idea that soldiers could mean to cut 
open women's bodies. She had exhausted all her obscene voca- 
bulary on them, and could not think of anything when 
suddenly she bethought herself of the supreme insult to fire at 
the troops, and showed them her backside. She lifted her skirts 
with both hands and displayed her great round buttocks, 
making them as huge as she could. 

' Look, that's for you, and it's too clean by half, you lot of 
swine ! ' 
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She bobbed and somersaulted and turned about so that 
everybody had a good view, and at each thrust of her bum she 
repeated 

‘ TIiat\ for the ofhcer ^ That's for the sergeant ^ 1 hat's f oi tlie 
privates ^ ' 

A storm of laugh tei went up, and Bebert and Lydie were 
convulsed Even £,tienne, despite his gloomy forebodings ap- 
plauded this insulting exhibition Eveiybod}, scoffeis and 
fanatics alike, now joined in booing the soldiers as though 
they were splashed all over with exuement, and only Cathe- 
rme stood apart, on some old timber, saying nothing, but 
feeling such bitter hatred nsing within her that hei breast 
seemed about to biiist 

There was a scuffle Ihe captain had decided to take a few 
prisoners in order to give his men something to do to relieve 
their feelings With one bound Mouquette darted off between 
some of the men's legs and was gone 1 hree miners, including 
Levaque, v\cre seized fiom the thick of tlie fray and taken off 
under guard to the deputies’ room Negrel and Dansaeit 
called fiom above to the caj^tain to come in and bariicadc him- 
self with them, but he refused, feeling that the se buildings, the 
doors of which had no locks to them, wcie bound to be taken 
by assault and that he would have the humiliation of being 
disarmed Already his little company was chafing with im- 
patience, and they could not run away from a rabble in clogs 
Once again the sixty were back to the wall and facing the mob 
with loaded rifles 

At hrst the strikers were rmpressed by this display of force 
and fell back in silence But then a shout went up demanding 
the immediate release of the prisoners wSomebody said that 
they were being killed in there And at once, without any sort 
of concerted actum, everybody liad the same impulse, the same 
thirst for revenge, and they all made a dash for the stacks of 
bricks nearby Ihe marly soil provided the clay, and these 
bricks were baked on the premises Childien earned them one 
by one, women filled their skirts with them, and soon every- 
body had his own ammunition dump at his feet and the stoning 
began 

Ma Bride was the first to join battle She broke the bricks 
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across her bony knee and hurled the two pieces with her right 
and left hands together. La Levaque nearly dislocated her 
shoulders, for being so fat and soft she had to go very near in 
order to aim straight, heedless of the pleadings of Bouteloup, 
who tried to pull her back in the hope of taking her home now 
that her husband was out of the way. The women all warmed 
up to the job, and Mouquette, finding it annoying to be all 
bleeding through trying to break bricks over her soft, fat 
thiglis, had given it up and was throwing them whole. Even 
the children entered the fray, Bebert showing Lydie how to 
bowl them underarm. The thudding bricks made a noise like 
gigantic hailstones. Suddenly Catherine appeared in the midst 
of the furies, waving her arms in the air and hurling her bricks 
with all the strength of her young arms. Though she could 
never have explained why, she*t^ras bursting with an impulse 
to slaughter everybody. Wouldn’t this accursed life of misery 
soon be over.^ She had had enough of it, what with being 
beaten and cast oft' by her man,^^addling about the muddy 
roads like a stray cur and not even being able to ask her own 
fatlier for a bite or a sup because he was starving as well. 
Things had never taken a turn for the better, but had gone on 
getting worse ever since she had known anything. So she 
broke her bricks and flung the pieces anywhere with the one 
idea of smashing everything ugj. She saw red and did not care 
whose jaw she broke. ' 

Etienne, still standing ig^ front of the soldiers, nearly had 
his head split open. His ear began U> swell up, and he turned 
round and realized with a shock that the brick had come from 
Catherine’s frenzied hands. At the risk of his life he stayed 
there and watched her. Similarly many others were so enthral- 
led by the battle that they simply stood by with their arms 
dangling by their sides. Mouquet was adjudicating the throws 
as though it were a cork-throwing contest: oh, well aimed! or 
oh, hard luck! He was entering into the fun of the thing, nudg- 
ing Zacharie, who was having words with Philomene because 
he had clouted Achille and Desiree and refused to take them 
up on his shoulders to give them a better view'. In the back- 
ground the road was lined with crowds of onlookers. At the 
top of the hill, where the village began, old Bonnemort had 
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As soon as the brick-throwing had begun, Richomme had 
taken up his stand again between the soldiers and the mob, en- 
treating one side and exhorting the other, heedless of danger 
and so heartbroken that great tears were running down his 
cheeks. But the noise drowned his words, and only his big grey 
moustache could be seen moving up and down. 

The hail of bricks became thicker, for the men had now 
followed the women's example. 

,At that moment Maheude noticed Maheu standing in the 
rear, sullen and empty-handed. 

‘ Here, what’s up with you? ' she shouted. ‘ Are you scared ? 
Are you going to stand there and let your mates be taken to 
prison? If I hadn't got the child I'd show you! ' 

Estelle was clutching her neck and bawling her head oft', 
preventing her mother from joining Ma Brul^ and the others. 
And. as her husband still did not seem to understand she 
kicked some bricks towards his legs. 

'Are you going to pick them up, for God's sake? Have I got 
to spit in your face in front of everybody so as to put a bit of 
pluck into you ? ' 

He went very red and broke some bricks and threw the 
pieces; She lashed him on with her tongue, dazed him with 
words, stood behind him howling for death and almost crushed 
the life out of the child at her breast, until he had moved for- 
ward right in front of the rifles. 

The little squad was nearly lost to sight under the hail of 
stones. Fortunately they landed too high and merely pitted 
the wall above. What was to be done? For a moment the cap- 
tain considered retreating into the buildings, but the very 
thought of showing his back to the mob made his pale face 
flush - and in any case it was no longer practicable, for if they 
made the slightest movement they would be lynched. A brick 
had just broken the peak of his cap and blood was trickling 
, (|pwzi his forehead. Several of his men were wounded, and he 
realized that they were at the end of their tether and had 
reached the stage of instinctive self-defence when they would 
n6 longer obey their superiors. The sergeant had let out an 
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oath when his shoulder had nearly been ahd 

bruised by a heavy thud that sounded like a dolly banging the . 
washing. The recruit had been grazed in ^two places, his 
thumb was smashed and his right knee was smarting: how 
much longer were they going to put up with this ? One brick 
had bounced up and hit the veteran in the groin, and he had 
turned green and was raising his rifle with his thin arms. 
Three times the captain was on the point of ordering them to 
fire. He was torn with perplexity, and for some seconds an 
apparently endless struggle within him shook all his ideas, his 
sense of duty, and his beliefs as a man and a soldier. The bricks 
rained thicker still, and just as he was opening his mouth to 
shout 'Fire!' the rifles went off of their own accord; first 
three shots, then five, then the whole volley of a platoon and 
then, long afterwards, a single shot in the midst of silence. 

There was a moment of stupefaction. They had really fired, 
and the crowd stood motionless, unable to believe it. Then 
piercing shrieks arose, while the bugle sounded the ceasepifire. 
And then a wild panic like the stampede of cattle before 
machine-guns, a frantic rush through the mud. 

With the first three shots Egbert and Lydie collapsed on 
each other, the girl shot in the face and the boy with a hole 
under the left shoulder. She was killed instantly and lay still. 
But he went on moving for a while, and in his dying convul- 
sions seized her in his arms as though wanting to take her 
again as he had taken her in the dark retreat where they had 
spent their last night on earth. At that moment Jeanlin, still 
putty with sleep, came skipping along from Requillart through 
the smoke, just in time to see Egbert embrace his little wife 
and die. 

The other five shots which followed had brought down Ma 
Brul6 and the deputy Richomme. He had been shot in th^ 
back while still imploring his mates, and had sunk to his knees, 
He fell on one side and lay gasping on the ground, with his 
eyes still full of tears. As for the old woman, her breast had 
been tom open and she had fallen stiff, crashing like a h^ndi£ 
of dry wood, vomiting a final oath with her life-blood. 

Then the volley swept the whole area, mowing down the 
groups of onlookers as they were enjoying the battle and 
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" laughing a hundred paces away. A bullet went into Mouquet's 
mouth and bowled him over with his face smashed in. He fell 
at the feet of Zacharie and Philomene, whose children were 
spattered with red spots. At the same moment Mouquette had 
two bullets in the stomach. She had seen the soldiers raise their 
rifles, and, good soul tliat she was, she had instinctively flung 
herself in front of Catherine, warning her to look out. With a 
loud scream she fell on her back, knocked clean over by the 
blow. Etienne rushed up meaning to lift her and carry her 
away, but she waved him off' as though to say she was done 
for anyway. Then she huroughed, still smiling at them both 
to show she was hapi)y to see them together now that she ^vas 
going. 

All was over, or so it seemed, and the bullets were all spent, 
some of them as far away as the walls of the village, when the 
last single sliot went off'. 

It went through Maheu's heart. He spun round and fell 
with his face in a puddle of black water. 

Maheude stooped down, bewildered. 

‘Here, come on, old chap, get up! lt\s nothing, is it.^' 

She was still encumbered with Estelle, and had to tuck her 
under one arm so as to turn her liusband's head. 

‘Say something, do! Where does it hurt.^' 

His eyes were staring expressionless and a bloody foam was 
coming from his mouth. She understood. He was dead. And 
she sat down in the mud, witli her baby still under her arm 
like a bundle, looking at her old chap, dazed. 

The pit had been cleared. The captain had nervously taken 
off his cap which had been cut by a stone, and then put it on 
again, but even in the face of the great tragedy of his life he 
kept his stiff military bearing, while his men silently reloaded 
their rifles, 'fhe horrified faces of Negrel and Dansaert could 
be seen at the window. Behind them was standing Souvarine, 
his brow deeply furrowed as tliough the answer to his terrible 
problem had etched itself there. On the horizon at the edge of 
the plateau Bonnemort was still standing, leaning on his stick 
wdth one hand and shading his eyes with the other so as to see 
more clearly the slaughter of his own flesh and blood down 
below. The wounded were groaning and the dead freezing in- 
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to twisted postures, muddy with th: Jiquid mire of the thaw and.- 
sinking in places into the inky patbifes of coal now reappear- 
ing here and there out of the wastes of dirty snow. In the midstof 
these luinian corpses, looking so small and pinched and poor, lay 
the corpse of Trompette, a huge and pitiful heap of dead flesh. 

Etienne had not found death. He was still waiting for it by 
the side of Catherine who had collapsed with fatigue and grief, 
wlien a sonorous voice made him start. It was abbe Ranvier 
coming back from his Mass. There lie stood witli arms rai.sed 
like an inspired prophet of old, calling down the wrath of (jod 
upon the murderers, foretelling the age of justice and the com- 
ing c.xtermination of the bourgeoisie by fire from heaven, 
since now it had committed the foulest crime of all and caused 
the workers and the penniless of this world to be slain. 




Part Seven 


CO 

The shots at Montsou had resounded far and wide, even in 
Paris. For four days the opposition papers had been in an 
uproar of indignation, covering their front pages with harrow- 
ing stories: twenty-five wounded, fourteen dead, including 
two children and three women, and there were prisoners 
besides. Levaque had become a sort of hero to whom they 
attributed an answer to the examining magistrate worthy of 
some sublime figure of antiquity. These few bullets had hit 
the Empire in the vitals, but it affected an omnipotent serenity, 
all unconscious of the gravity of its own wound. There had 
simply been a regrettable incident, it was alleged, an obscure 
scuffle far away in the black country, a long way from the 
Paris streets where public opinion formed. It would all 
be forgotten quite soon; the Company had been unofficially 
instructed to hush up the whole affair and put an end to this 
strike which by dragging on in such a tiresome manner was 
turning into a social problem. 

Hence it came about that on the following Wednesday 
morning three of the directors were seen arriving in Montsou. 
The little town, which was so unnerved that it had not dared 
to rejoice openly at the massacre, now breathed agam and 
tasted the joy of being definitely saved. Moreover the weather 
had turned fine, with bright sunshine, one of those first sunny 
days of February which touch the lilac shoots with warmth and 
tinge them with green. All the shutters of the office block had 
been thrown back and the great building seemed to have come 
to life again. Most reassuring rumours came therefrom to the 
effect that these gentlemen were very touched by the disaster 
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and had come to extend loving paternal arms to the poor ^ 
misled sinners in the villages. Now that the blow had fallen, 
albeit a heavier blow than they had wished for, they devoted 
themselves to their mission as saviours and decreed excellent 
if belated measures. They began by discharging the Belgians, 
and made a great noise about tnis extreme concession to theii* 
workpeople. Then they called off the military occupation of the 
pits which in any case were no longer in any danger from the 
crushed miners. Thanks to them, also, the eiKjuiry about the 
sentry who had disappeared from Le Voreux was hushed up. 
The whole area had been searched and neither the riHe nor 
the corpse had been found, and so it was agreed to write the 
soldier off as a deserter, although everybody suspected a 
crime. In every way they strove to attenuate what had 
happened, for they were full of fear for the morrow, and felt 
it impolitic to admit how irresistible was the savage strength 
of a mob running amok among the tottering foundations of the 
old order. Not that all this work of conciliation prevented 
their pushing ahead with purely administrative matters, for 
Deneulin had been seen going to and from the office, where 
he had discussions with Monsieur Hennebeau. Negotiations 
were in progress for the purchase of Vandame, and it was con- 
fidently expected that he would accept the gentlemen's offers. 

But the great sensation in the neighbourhood was the big 
yellow notices which the directors had had posted on all the 
w^alls. They bore these few lines, in very bold type: 

WORKERS or MON'ISOU! 

WE DO NOT WANT THE ERRORS OE WIIICII YOU HAVE 
RECENTLY SEEN THE DEPLORABLE CONSE(;)UENCES TO 
DEPRIVE GOOD AND LOYAL WORKERS OE THEIR LIVPXI- 
HOOD. W^E TIIEREEORE PROPOSE TO REOPEN ALL PITS ON 
MONDAY NEXT, AND, WHEN WORK HAS BEEN RESUMED, 

TO EXAMINE WITH DUE CARE AND CONSIDERATION ALL 
CASES WHERE THERE IS ROOM lOIl IMPROVEMENT. WE 
SHALL DO EVERYTHING THAT IS RIGHT AND THAT IT IS IN 
OUR POWER TO DO. 

In one morning the ten thousand miners filed past this 
notice. None of them said a word, many shook their heads, 
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and others slouched off without having moved a muscle of 
their stolid faces 

Until then Village 240 had persisted in its fierce resistance 
the blood tliat had leddened the mud of the pit barred the 
road for the sur\ i v ors Scarcely ten had retui ned undei gi ound, 
Pienon and a few toadies of his type, whom the others 
>\atthed set off and return with sullen faces but with neither a 
gf sture nor a threat 1 he notice stuck on the churcli wall was 
treated with deep mistnist There was not a woid on it about 
returned cards — was the Company going to take them back^ 
Ihcy still stood out stubboinly through fear of victimization 
and the feeling tliat they must hang together and protest 
against any dismissals of their more compromised brethren It 
all seemed fishy, it needed looking into, and they would 
return to woik when these gentlemen condescended to say 
exactly what they meant llie squat houses were wrapped in 
silence even hungei meant nothing now, and they might as 
well die since \iolcnt death had passed over their homes 

But one house was moie dark and silent than all the others 
Ihe Maheus wcie ovei whelmed with grief Since she had 
followed her man to the cemetery Maheude had never 
opened her mouth After the shooting she had let Etienne 
bring Catherine back home, half dead and eoveied with mud, 
and as she was undiessing her in *.ont of the young man 
befoie putting hei to bed she thought for a moment that her 
daughter had been shot in the stomach too, for her chemise 
was stained with laige patches of blood But she soon realized 
that it w as the pent-uj:) Hood of her pul)ei ty i eleased at last by ^ 
the shexk of that dreadful day Yet another stioke of ilHuck, 
this* A nice thing, indeed, to be able to have children for the 
gendarmes to slaughter latci on* Not that she said a word to 
Catherine, any moie than to htienne The latter was now 
sleeping with Jeanlin again at the nsk of being anested, for 
the thought of going back to the darkness of R^quillart filled 
him with such dread that he pi eterred pr ison the very thought 
of It made him shudder - the horror of darkness after all these 
deaths and his unacknowledged fear of that young soldier 
sleeping beneath the rocks cover, in the bitterness of 
defeat he dreamed of prison as a haven of refuge But nobody 
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" came for liim, and as the weary hours dragged on he tried in 
vain to tire out his body. Sometimes, however, Maheude 
would look at them both in a resentful way as though she were 
about to ask tliem what they were doing in her house. 

Once again they all slept in a heap. Grandpa Bonncmort 
now had the bed the two children used to sleep in, and they 
shared with Catherine now that poor Alzire was no longer 
there to stick her hump into her big sister’s ribs. It was at 
night that the lonely mother felt the emptiness of her home in 
the cold spaces of the bed which was now too big for her. It 
‘‘was of little avail to take Kstelle in with her to fill the gap; 
she did not take the place of her man, and she quietly cried to 
herself for hours. Life went on again as before: still no bread, 
and not even the good fortune to die once and for all, for odd 
bits picked up here and there did these poor wretches the 
disservice of keeping them alive. Nothing liad changed in 
their existence, nothing except that her man was not there. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day Etienne, depressed beyond 
endurance by the sight of this silent woimm, went out of the 
house and wandered slowly down the cobbled street of the 
village. This irksome inactivity drove him to take endless 
w^alks with his arms hanging idle and his head down, and 
always the same torturing thoughts. He liad l)ecn walking 
round like this for half an hour when he had the still more 
uncomfortable sensation that his mates were coming out on 
their doorstcj)s to look at him. What little popularity re- 
mained to him had been blown away l)y the shooting, and now 
^lie never went out but he was followed by looks of hatred. If 
Ije raised his eyes he saw men standing in threatening atti- 
tudes and women pulling back their little curtains and, sub- 
jected to tliis so far inarticulate accusation and the pent-up 
anger of these staring eyes widened still more by hunger and 
weeping, he became self-conscious and could not walk properly. 
The mute reproaches behind him grew steadily more em- 
bittered and lie was so afraid that the whole village would 
come out and scream its misery at him that he went indoors, all 
of a tremble. 

But there he was greeted by a scene which upset him even 
more. Old Bonnemort had been glued to his chair in front of 
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the cold fireplace ever since the day of the massacre, when tw<!> ^ 
neighbours had found him lying on the ground with his stick* 
broken in pieces, laid low like an old tree blasted by lightning. 
Wliile L6nore and Henri, in an attempt to deceive their hunger, 
were making a terrible din scraping an old saucepan in which 
cabbages had been boiled the day before, Maheude, having 
put Estelle down on the table, was standing erect and 
brandishing her fist at Catherine. 

‘Just you say that again, by God ! Just you repeat what you 
said ! ' 

Catherine had announced her intention of going back to Le 
Voreux. Each day she was finding it more unbearable not to 
be earning her keep, to be tolerated in her mother's house like 
some useless animal in the way. Had she not feared trouble 
from Chaval she would have gone back on Tuesday. She 
nervously began again: 

‘What do you want me to do.^ I can't live without doing 
anything. And at least we should have some bread to eat.' 

Maiieude cut her short. 

‘Now listen. I'll strangle the first one of you lot who goes 
back to work. Oh no! that would be the last straw, to kill the 
father and then go on exploiting the children! No, I'd rather 
see every one of you taken off' between four planks like the 
one that's gone already!' 

Her long silence broke into a furious torrent of words. A 
nice help that would be! Catherine would bring in thirty 
sous at tlie most, and you could add to that twenty sous if the 
bosses were willing to find some job for that little varmint 
Jeanlin. Fifty sous and seven mouths to feed! The kids were 
good for nothing but swallowing soup. As for Grandpa, he 
must have busted something in his brain when he fell down, 
for he was quite potty now, unless it was the sight of the 
soldiers shooting his friends down that had given him 
a fit. 

‘They've finished you off, haven’t they, old chap.?^ It’s all 
very well to have your strong arms still, but you're done fori' 

Bonneniort looked at her dully without understanding. He 
sat like that staring in front of him for hours on end, and the 
only sign of intelligence he had left was that he did spit into 
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a tray of ashes they had put down beside him for the sake of 
cleanliness 

'And they haven't fixed up liis pension either ^ ' she went on. 
‘I'm sure they won’t give it him because of oiii ideas No, I 
tell you It's too much to put up with fioin these cuiscd 
people ’ ' 

‘But still,' Catherine ventured, ‘they have promised on the 
notige 

‘ Will you shut up, you and your bloody notice ^ 1 hat’s only 
a bit of birdhmc to catch us and do us in’ Ihey can afford to 
be ever so kind now that they have shot us down ' 

‘But, Mothei, wheie shall we go^ ll^y won t let us stay in 
die village, that’s eeitain ' 

Maheude v\a\ed her aim in a vague and tciiible gcstuie 
Where could the) go^ She didn t know, and tiled not to 
think about it, lor it chove hei mad They d go somcwhcie 
somewhere And as tlie sci aping ol the saucepan became un- 
beaiable, slie fell upon Lenoie and Henii and boxed tlicir 
ears Meanwhile I stelle had ciawled along the table on all 
fours and fallen off, which redoubled the commotion llci 
mother whacked her and made her stop it would have been a 
good job if the tall had killed hei ’ She began talking about 
Alzireand wishing all the others could haveliad hei luck’ 1 hen 
suddenly she thiust her face against the wall and buist into 
hysterical sobs 

Etienne had been standing by, not daring to intcifeic He 
did not count now in this house, even the children turned 
suspiciously away from him But this pooi eicature’s tears 
pierced him to the heai t, and he said 

‘Oh, now, now, couiagc’ Wc'll get over it somehow ' 

She did not seem to hear him, for she was pouring out her 
grief in a low, continuous moaning 

‘Oh, for pity’s sake, can you believe it^ We still managed 
to i eep going before all these horrors We only had diy 
bread, but at any rate we were togethei ’ Oh, (jod, what has 
happened^ What ha\e we done to deseive ‘'Uch trouble, with 
some of us dead and buried and the rest of us only wishing we 
^were dead, too’ It's true that we were harnessed to the job 
like horses, and it wasn’t fair that our share was always the 
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kicks and cuffs, and we swelled the fortunes of the rich, with 
no hope of ever having the good things ourselves. There's 
no pleasure left in being alive when there's no hope left. Yes, 
I know it couldn't go on lifte that; we had to breathe a bit . . . 
But if only we had known! Is it possible that you can make 
yourself so miserable simply by wanting to see justice done!' 

Her immeasurable grief seemed to rise up from her breast 
in convulsive sobs and choke her voice. 

'And then there are always clever people about to promise 
you that everything will be all riglu if only you put yourself 

out a bit And you gel carried away; you suffer so much 

from the things that exist that you ask for what can't ever 
exist. Now look at me. I was well aw^ay dreaming like a fool 
and seeing visions of a nice friendly life on good terms with 
everybody, and offT went, up into the clouds. And when you 
fall back into the mud it hurts a lot. No! none of it was true, 
none of those things we thought we could see existed at all. 
All that was really there was still more misery - oh yes ! as 
much of that as you like - and bullets into the bargain!' 

Every tear in this outpouring of grief filled Etienne with 
remorse. No words of his could calm Maheude, for her 
terrible fall from such a high ideal had left her utterly broken. 
She came back into the middle of the room and, looking 
straight at him, let fly a final cry of *'age: 

' And what about you ? Are you back to 

the pit too, after you’ve landed us al| jrflw ©loody messi' Oh, 
I'm not blaming you. Only if I w^ere in your shoes I'd have 
died of shame long before this for having done so much harm 
to my friends.' v „ 

He felt like answcriiM(|Nick, but he shrugged his shoulders 
in despair: what was the use of going into explanations which 
she would never understand in her grief.^ And so, finding it 
too painful to stay where he was, he went out and resumed his 
desperate walk. 

But outside the whole village seemed to be waiting for him, 
the men on their doorsteps and the women at their windows. 
As soon as he appeared a hostile snarl ran round and the 
crowd thickened. A whispering campaign that had been stead- 
ily intensifying for four days now burst out in a universal 
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Ilidddicfion* Fists wfere him out 

to their children with vihdi^jtive gestures, old men looked at 
tiim ind spat, tt w^as the inevitable reaction after defeat, the 
necessary reverse side of popularity, a feeling of execration 
ijiat had come to breaking point after all these sufferings 
eiidured to no purpose. He was ^'‘aying the price of hunger and 
^di^ath. 

Zacharie, who was coming along with Philomene, deliber- 
ately bumped against Etienne as he was leaving the house, and 
sneered evilly; 

^Look, he's getting fatter! Other people's dead bodies seem 
to be doing him good ! ' 

La Levaque was already outside her door with Bouteloup. 
Referring to her boy Robert, killed by a bullet, she called out: 

'Yes, there are some cowards in the world wlio get 
children murdered! If he wants to give me back my child he'd 
better go and look for him under the ground ! ' 

She was not botliering her head about her husband in prison, 
for her home was still carrying on as Bouteloup was ther^ 
But now she suddenly remembered him and screamed: 

'Get out! Rogues like you walk about scot free while good 
men are locked up! ' 

In trying to dodge her Etienne ran into Pierronne, who 
had rushed up across the gardens. She had welcomed her 
mother's death as ♦ blessed relief, for the old woman's violent 
behaviour threatened t&lfet them all hanged. Neither was she 
particularly grief-stricken for Pierron's girl, that little minx 
of a Lydie, good riddance to her! But she sided with her 
neighbours so as to get back into tiieir favour. 

‘What about my inothei*? And^jlhif poor little girlie? We 
saw you hiding behind them when they stopped the bullets 
meant for you ! ' 

What could he do.? 1 hrottlc Pierronne and the others, and 
then take on the whole village? For a moment Etienne was 
tempted to try, for the blood was singing through his head 
and he could now see how brutish his mates were, and it made 
him mad to see that they were so stupid and thick-headed 
that they blamed him for the logic of events. How ridiculous ! 
But he was disgusted also at his own powerlessness to 
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dominate them once again, and so he quickened his pace 
turned a deaf ear to their insults. Soon it became a headlorfjj^ 
flight, every household booed him as he went by, they doggcf4 
liis steps, and the curses of the whole community rose to a 
thunder of unleashed hatred. He was now the exploiter, the 
murderer, the sole cause of all their woe. He rushed away 
from the village, pale and terrified, with the yelling crowd at 
his heels. A few of them gave up the chase at the main road, 
but some were still persisting when, at the bottom of the hill^v 
just in front of the Avantage, he ran into another group 
coming out of Le Voreux. 

Old Mouque and ChaiMd were among them. Since, the death 
of his daughter Mouquette and his son, Mouquet,)|j|||W man 
had gone on with his job as ponyman and had nev<^mtered at 
wwd^of regret or complaint. But suddenly on seeing fitienne 
he w^tftiaized with fury, the tears streamed from his eyes, and 
a spd^^f oaths burst forth from his mouth, black and bleeding 
through chewing. 

'You filthy tike! You swine! You bleeding bastard! Wait a 
minute, you've got my poor kids to p«^ for. You're going the 
same way too ! ' 

He picked up a brick, broke it in two, and threw the pieces. 

'Yes, yes, let's wipe him off the slate!' grinned Chaval, 
overjoyed at this chance of getting hi ’ own back and working 
himself up into a rage. ' Everyone gets his turn, and now it’s 
yours to be up against the wall, you dirty sod ! ' 

He also made 2 M|«sh at Etienne with stones. A savage 
clamour went up each j^jthc'm picked up a brick and 
broke it, trying to disembo^^(ji|Aim as they had hoped to do 
to the soldiers. He was too ffazed to try to run away, but 
faced up to them, trying to calm them down with words. His 
old speeches, once so warmly applauded, now came. back to 
his lips. He repeated phrases with which he had had them 
spellbound when he held them in the palm of his hand like a 
flock of sheep. But the old magic had gone, and the only 
answer was brickbats. Already his left arm was injured, and 
he was backing away in deadly peril when he found himself 
driven against the wall of the Avantage. 

Rasseneur had just come out on his doorstep. 
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*Come in/ was all he said. 

fitienne hesitated, hating to go there, of all places, for 
shelter. 

^ ‘Conic on. Til talk to them.' 

\ He accepted the situation and went in and hid at the back 
of the bar, wliilc the publican niocked the doorway with his 
broad shoulders. 

‘Look here, chums, be sensible. You know I have never let 
you down. I have alw^iys I>een for peaceful methods, and if 
you had listened to me you wouldn't be where you arc now, 
and that's a fact.' 

He stQod there, rocking his shoulders and belly, and for a 
long tiiilJj^ured out his facile eloquence, gentle and soothing 
like warm water. All his old mastery came back, he regained 
all his former popularity in a natural, effortless way, as Uioii^h 
his mates had never booed him and called him a cowlUlfconly 
a month ago. Voices exclaimed in agreement: very godtfi^es 
we're w ith you there ! that's the style ! 'rhere was a thunderous 
burst of applause. 

Inside the bar Etienne felt sick and his heart was full of 
bitterness. He remembered Rasseiu‘ur's prophecy in the 
forest, w'h(‘n he had warned him about the ingratitude of the 
mob. What stupid bnjtality! how abominable to forget all he 
had done for them ! They were like a blind force constantly 
feeding on itself. But underlying his indignation at these 
.«tupid brutes who w ere wrcTking their own cause was chagrin 
at his own collapse and the tragic end of his own ambition. So 
it was all over already ! He recalled hovrfjpider the beech-trees 
he had heard three thousan(l^||jlrts beating in time with his 
own. On that night he had grasped popularity with both 
hands, these people had belonged to him and he knew he was 
their master. At that time he had been drunk with grandiose 
visions: Montsou at his feet, Paris beyond, returned to 
ParliaiiK'nt perhaps, blasting the lx)urgeoisie with his 
oratory, the first speech made in Parliament by a working 
man. All over now! This was the awakening, to find himself 
miserable and ostracized - his own people had driven him off 
with brickbats. 

Rasseneur's voice rose to fresh heights: 
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'Violence has never succeeded. You can't make a new world 
in a day. People who have promised you to change everything 
at once arc either leg-pullers or rogues ! ' 

' Hear, hear ! ' 

Who was guilty then? This question whicli fitienne asked" 
himself put the finisliing touch to his misery. Was it really his 
fault, all this suffering which made his heart bleed, the misery 
of some and the death of others, all these women and children 
wasting away with starvation? One night, before all these 
disasters, he had seen this dire vision, but at that stage he was 
already uplifted by a streiigtli outside himself, and had been 
carried away like his comrades. And it was not true that he had 
ever imposed his will on them - on the contrary they had led 
him and made him do things he would never have done him- 
self witliout the momentum of the crowd behind him. Each 
outburst of violence had appalled him by the logic' of events 
which he had neitlier wanted nor foreseen. How could he ever 
have foretold, for example, that a day would come when his 
own faitliful disciples would stone him? These crazy people 
were lying wlien they accused him of luiving promised them 
a life of eating and idleness. Behind this self-justification and 
these arguments with which he was trying to stifle his 
remorse, a suspicion was nagging away at him, the vague 
feeling that he had not proved himsel equal to his task, those 
misgivings of the half-educated which had always pursued 
him. But his courage was at an end, for he now no longer 
even spoke* the same language as his mates, afraid of 

them, afraid of tlie huge, blind, irresistible»^||(Mght of the 
people, sweeping on like a force of nature, wdping everything 
out irrespective of rules and theories. Gradually, as his own 
tastes had .become more refined and all his instincts had been 
slowly raising him towards a higher social class, these 
people had nauseated him more and more. 

Kasseneur was ending his speech amid shouts of enthusiasm: 

‘Up with Rasseneur! He's the only one for us! Bravo!' 

The publican shut the door and the crowd dispersed. The 
two men looked at each other and slirugged their shoulders 
without a word. Then they had a drink together. 

On the same day there was a grand dinner at La I^iolaine to 
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celebratiJ tibe engagement 'and IC^ile. Ever since 

' the pr^ous day the Gr^goires had been having the dining- 
room polished and the drawing-room dusted. In the kitchen 
Melanie was in her glory, watching th^, roasts and stirring 
the sauces, and the smell filled the house right up to the lofts. 
‘Francis the coachman was to help Honorine wait at table, the 
gardener’s \\ife was to wash up and the gardener open the 
gate. Never before had such a gala turned the big, comfortable, 

, patriarchal house so completely upside down. 

Everything went off' splendidly. Madame Hennebeau was 
charming to Cecile and beamed at Negrel wlien the notary 
gallantly proposed the health and happiness of the bride and 
bridegroom to be. Monsieur was also at liis most affable. All 
the company was struck by his happy ajid carefree manner, 
and it was whispered tliat he was now (juite in the directors' 
good books again and would soon be made an Officer of the 
Legion of Honour for the energetic way he had dealt with 
the strike. They carefully avoided any reference to the recent 
troubles, but the general gaiety smacked of triumph, and the 
dinner was taking on the character of an official celebration of 
victory. They w'ere out of danger at last and could begin to 
eat and sleep in peace again! A very discreet allusion w’as 
made to the dead whose blood had scarcely soaked into the 
mud of Lc Voreux: it was a necessary lesson, they said, and 
all looked very touched. The Gregoires added that it was the 
duty of all to go and heal the wounds in the villages. They had 
recovered their placid charitableness and made excuses for the 
worthy miner?, whom they could already see back under- 
ground giving a good example of age-old resignation. 
Various notabilities of Montsou, feeling secure once more, 
agreed that the wage problem should be cautiously looked 
into. By the time they were having the roast, victory was 
assured when Monsieur Hennebeau read out a letter from tlie 
bishop announcing the removal of abb^ Ranvier. All the bour- 
geois of the province were indignantly discussing this priest 
who treated the soldiers as murderers. As dessert was being 
served the notary resolutely took up his stand as a freethinker. 

Deneulin was there with his two daughters, forcing himself 
to hide his grief at his own ruin in the midst of all this gaiety. 
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That very 'momiitg he had si^ed the sale of his V^B^dame 
concession to the Montsou Company. With his baife td th^ 
wall and a knife at his throat he had agreed to all the directors!' 
demands, handing over the prize they had coveted so long 
for a sum hardly sufficient to pay off his creditors. He had even 
agreed at the last moment, as a piece of singularly good for- 
tune, to their wish to keep him on as a divisional engineer, 
resigning himself to accepting a salaried post at the pit in 
which he had sunk his fortune. This sounded the Imell of small 
private enterprise, of proprietors soon doomed to disappear, 
devoured piecemeal by the insatiable maw of capital, lost in the 
rising tide of great combines. He was the only one to pay 
for the strike, and he felt that in toasting the decoration of 
Monsieur Hennebeau they were drinking to his own disaster. 
His only slight consolation was the fine, devil-may-care 
attitude of Lucie and Jeanne, who were looking charming in 
their altered clothes, laughing amid the ruins, scorning money 
like the pretty hoydens they were. 

As they passed into the drawing-room for coffee Monsieur 
Gregoire took his cousin to one side and congratulated him on 
his courageous decision. 

‘What can you expect.? Your great mistake was to jeopar- 
dize the million of your Montsou denier in Vandame. You 
have let yourself in for all this terrib* , trouble and the money 
has all melted away in a life of unspeakable toiling and 
moiling, whereas mine, which has sat tight all along in a 
drawer, still keeps me quietly doing nothing, as it will my 
gr andch ild r on ’ s ch ildren . ' 


cs;] 

At nightfall on Sunday Etienne slipped out of the village. A 
cloudless sky, jewelled with stars, shed a bluish twilight over 
the land. He w^ent down to the canal and made his way slowly 
along the towpath towards Marchiennes. This was his favourite 
w alk, a grass path two leagues long running in a straight line 
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along this geometrical waterway stretching out like an endless 
bar of molten silver. 

Usually he never met anybody, but this time he was vexed 
to see a man coming towards him. In the pale starlight the 
two lonely walkers did not iwognize each other until they 
were face to face, 

'Oil, it*s you!’ said Etienne. 

Souvarine nodded silently. They stood still for a moment 
and then set oft' side by side for Marchienncs. Each seemed to 
be pursuing his own line of thought as though the other were 
not there. Etienne was tlie first to break the silence. 

‘ Did you read in the paper about the success Pluchart has 
had in Paris. ^ After the meeting at Belleville the crowds 
waited for him on the pavement and gave him an ovation. Oh, 
he seems to have made his mark now, and will get wherever 
he wants to, catarrh and all!’ 

The mechanic shrugged his shoulders. He despised people 
with the gift of the gab, who take up [xilitics as others go in 
for the law, to make big money out of phraseology. 

fitienne was now reading Darwin - that is to say he had 
read extracts in a popular five-sou synopsis - and this half- 
digested reading had inspired him with revolutionary ideas 
about the struggle for existence, the survival of the fittest, 
the strong people devouring the effete bourgeoisie. But 
Souvarine violently condemned all that and talked at some 
length about the stupidity of the type of socialist w^ho 
accepted Darwin, the apostle of scientific inecjuality, whose 
famous natural selection was only fit for the aristocratic 
intelligentsia. His friend stuck to his guns, however, and 
wanted to argue the thing out, and so he expressed his doubts 
in a hypothesis: suppose the last crumb of the old order had 
been swept away; well, wasn't there a danger that the new 
world as it grew up would be slowly corrupted by the very 
same injustices, with some people sick and others flourishing, 
some, the artful and intelligent ones, turning everything to 
their own advantage, and others, stupid and lazy, relapsing 
into slavery.^ In the face of this vision of misery without end 
Souvarine fiercely cried out that if justice was not feasible 
for mankind, mankind would have to disappear. For every 
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corrupt society a massacre, until the last human being had 
been exterminated. Then they fell silent again. . 

Souvarine walked on for a long time on the soft turf, head 
down and so absorbed in his own thoughts that he was follow^’ 
ing the very edge of the water, with the calm assurance of a 
slecjvwalker on a roof. Then he started without any visible 
reason, as though he had run into a ghost. He looked up, and 
his face was very pale. He said softly to his companion: 

‘Did 1 ever tell you how slie died?' 

‘Who?' 

wife, in Russia.' 

l^tiennc made a vague gesture, astonished tliat this normally 
insensitive fellow, so stoically detached from others and even 
from himself, should now be speaking in a trembling voice 
and feel a sudden desire to confide in him. All he knew was 
that the 'wife' had been a mistress and that she liad been 
hanged in jMoscow. 

Souvarine began his tale, while his dreamy eyes followed 
the white canal as it stretched on and on between the bluish 
colonnades of tall trees: ‘Our plans had gone wrong; we had 
spent fourteen days in a hole in the ground, undermining the 
railw^'^y line, and then instead of the Imperial train it was an 
ordinary passenger train that blew up — 'rhen they arrested 
yVnnushka. She used to bring us too*! every day, disguised as 
a peasant. She it was, too, who had lit the fuse, because a man 
might have attracted attention. For six days I followed the 
trial, hidden in the crowd.' 

His voice faltered and he had a choking fit of coughing. 

‘Twice I almost shouted out and leaped over people's heads 
to join her. But what use would that have been? One man less 
is one soldier less, and I could tell that each time her big 
steady eyes met mine they were saying no.' 

He coughed again. 

‘On her last day I was there, in the public square. The 
pouring rain had made the clumsy devils bungle the job, and 
they had taken twenty minutes to hang four others: the rope 
broke and they could not finish oft' the fourtli. Annushka stood 
there waiting for her turn. She could not see me, although 
she continually scanned the crowd. And so I stood on a stone, 
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.^and she saw me, and our eyes never left each 6t&^5^a!fam. 
JEven after death her eyes were still upon me. I waved* ftiy hat 
,^4|nd walked away.' 

p There was another pause. The canal stretched on like a 
’ white road, out of sight, and they walked along with light, 
noiseless tread as though eacii were alone again. On the 
horizon the pale water seemed to pierce the sky witli a narrow 
gash of light. 

‘That was our punisliment,’ Souvarine went on, but his 
voice was now hard. ‘We were guilty of loving each other. 
Yes, her death was a good thing, for her blood will inspire 
heroes and I have no wealmess left in my heart. Nothing at 
all: no family, no wife, no friends, nothing to make my hand 
falter on tlie day when I have to take other people's lives or 
give my own ! ' 

£tienne shuddered and stood still, and the night felt very 
cold. He did not argue, but just said: 

‘We've gone a long way, shall w^e turn back.?' 

They slowly retraced their steps towards Le Voreux, and 
after a little while Ctienne said: 

‘ Have you read the new notices ? ' 

The Company had put up some more big yellow posters 
that morning. They w ere more conciliatory and less vague, 
promising to take back cards of miners wl)o returned to work 
the next day. Everything would be overlooked, and a free 
pardon was extended even to the ringleadcTs. 

‘Yes, I've seen them,' answered Souvarine. 

‘Well, what do you think.?' 

‘I think this is the end. They'll all troop back like a flock 
of sheep. You are cowards, all the lot of you.' 

fitienne hastened to excuse his comrades. One man alone 
can be brave, but a starving crowd is helpless. "I'hcy had now 
reached Le Voreux, and standing in front of the black build- 
ings he swore that he would never go back himself, but he 
forgave those who were going to do so. Then, as there had 
been a rumour that the shaftsmen had not had time to repair 
the shaft lining, he asked about it. Was it true that the 
pressure of earth against the timber jacket of the shaft had 
made it bulge so much that one of the cages fouled the sides 
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for a'^Ttance of over five metres ? Souvarine, who had goi^ 
pensiv^ again, explained in a few words. He had been at wdl4^ 
the day before, and it was true that the cage caught again^j^ 
the sides - in fact the enginemen had had to increase speed 
order to get it past this place. But when it had been pointed 
out to the bosses they had all snapped back tlie same remark: 
they wanted coal, consolidation could come later. 

'You Imow it's going to give way,' said iStienne. 'It'll be a 
nice do! ' 

Cjazing at the shadowy pit Souvarine quietly concluded: 

' If it does, your mates will know about it. You've advised 
them to go down again.' 

The clock at Montsou was striking nine, and when fitienne 
said he was going home to bed his friend added, without even 
holding out his hand: 

‘Well, good-bye. I'm going.' 

' Going ? What do you mean ? ' 

'What I said, I've asked for my card back. I'm off some- 
\\here else.' 

l^ticnne stared at him in amazement and grief. There was 
his friend, saying this after they had been walking together for 
two hours, and so calmly too, whereas the mere mention of a 
sudden separation filled him with sadness. They had become 
friends and worked hard together, an^ the thought of parting 
for good is always sad. 

'You're off? Where are you going, then?' 

'Oh, somewhere. I don't know.' 

‘ But shall I see you again ? ' 

‘No, I don't expect so.' 

They stood looking at each other for a moment, and could 
find nothing else to say. 

'Well, good-bye.' 

'Good-bye.' 

While Etienne w^nt up to the village Souvarine turned 
round and went back to the towpath and walked on and on 
alone, with head down and so much a part of the inky darkness 
that he was but a moving shadow of the night. Now and again 
he stopped to listen to the clock striking in the distance. When 
it struck midnight he left the towpath and made for the pit. 
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At this hour of the night it was empty, and he only met 
one sleepy-eyed deputy. The furnaces were not to be lit until 
two, in readiness for the resumption of work. He began by 
pretending to go and look for a coat he had left in the back of 
a cupboard. Rolled up inside ihe coat were tools: a brace and 
bit, a very sharp small saw, a liammer and chisel. Then he 
went off, but instead of going out througli the locker-room 
he went through the narrow corridor leading to the escape 
shaft. Holding the rolled coat under one arm he softly went 
down without a light, judging the depth by counting the 
^ ladders. He knew that the cage was catching at three hundred 
and seventy-four metres, against the fifth section of the lower 
lining. When he had counted fifty-four ladders he put out his 
hand and felt the bulge in the timbers. This was the place. 

Then, with the quiet skill of a good workman who has 
carefully thought out the job, he set to work. He began by 
saw'ing a panel out of the partition separating the escape 
shaft from the main winding shaft. By the short-lived flame of 
one or two matches he was aide to ascertain the state of the 
lining and the extent of the recent repairs. 

Between Calais and Valenciennes the sinking of pit shafts 
met with appalling difficulties because they had to pass 
through enormous subterranean lakes that lay at the level 
of the deepest valleys. The only way to hold back these 
gushing springs was to construct linings of pieces of timber 
joined to each other like the staves of a cask. These linings 
isolated the shafts in tunnels tlirougli the middle of the lakes, 
the dark and mysterious waves of which lapped against the 
outside of the walls. When Le Voreux was sunk two distinct 
linings had had to be made; the one for the upper part of the 
shaft where it went through the shifting sands and white clays 
found near chalky soils, and these were riddled with fissures 
and soaked with water like a sponge; and the other lower 
down, immediately above the coal measures, through yellow 
sand as fine as flour, flowing like liquid. Behind this lower 
lining was the Torrent, the underground sea that was .the 
terror of the pits in the Nord department - a sea with its own 
storms and wrecks, unexplored, unfathomable, the black 
rollers of which heaved more than three hundred metres below 
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ground. Normally the linings were secure against the enon- 
rnous pressure, and the only real danger came from the settling 
of earth in the vicinity when it was disturbed by the continual 
movement of disused galleries caving in. When the rocks 
sank in this way fissures were sometimes produced which 
slowly lengthened until they met the timbers, and they 
eventually warped these and forced them inwards into the 
shaft. Therein lay the great danger, the threat of collapse and 
flooding whicli could fill the pit witli an avalanche of soil and 
deluge of spring-water. 

Straddled across the opening he had made, Souvarine found 
a very considerable bulge in this fifth section of the lining. 
Tlie planks of wood were bellying out from their framework, 
and some were even right out of their shouldering. A great 
many leaks, pichoux as the miners called them, were squirting 
out of the joints, through the tarred cotton waste with which 
they were packed. And the shaftsmen, being pressed for 
time, had simply put angle-irons across the corners, and so 
casually that they had not even put in all the screws. Clearly 
there was a considerable shifting going on behind the sands 
of the Torrent. 

Then with his brace he undid the screws in the angle-irons 
so that one last push would tear tliem all out. The job de- 
manded an incredible nerve, and a ^^ore of times he all but 
overbalanced and fell the hundred and eighty metres to the 
bottom. He had had to get a hold on the oaken guides in 
which the cages slid up and down and, hanging over the void, 
to move along the cross-pieces w^hich connected them at 
intervals. He slipped along, sat down, and even turned upside 
down, simply buttressing himself wdth an elbow or a knee, 
and with a cool contempt for death. A mere breath would have 
upset him, and three times he Just caught himself in time 
witliout so much as a shudder. First he explored with his 
hands and then did his work, only lighting a match wdicn he 
had lost his bearings among these greasy timbers. Having 
loosened the screwr he attacked the planking itself, and the 
danger became even greater. He had found the key piece 
which held all tlie others and concentrated on tliat, boring, 
sawing, and thinning to lessen its resistance, and all the time 
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^^ater ^rted diroueli the holes and slits in fine jets of icy 
rain wl^h blinded hm and soaked him through. Two matches 
were put out and tlien the whole box got wet, and there was 
nothing but impenetrable night. 

Then he worked like one possessed. The breath of the 
invisible elated him, and the biack horror of this rain-swept 
cavern filled him with a frenzy of destruction. He attacked the 
lining at random, hitting wherever he could, using his brace 
and bit or his saw as though his one idea were to rip everything 
open there and then on top of him. He put into the task tlie 
sort of ferocity with which he might have driv en a knife into 
the flesh of some living being whom he loatlied. He would kill 
this foul beast in the end, this pit with the ever-open jaws that 
had swallowed down so much human flesh. The bite of his 
tools could be heard as he stretched himself out, crawled along, 
went dowm, came up, liolding on by a miracle, in continual 
movement like some night bird flying in and out between tlie 
beams of a belfry. 

But he forced himself to take things calmly. Surely he could 
keep a cool head? He quietly waited to recover his breath, and 
then moved back into the escape shaft, filling up the gap by 
replacing the panel he had sawn out. Hiat would do. He did 
not want to raise the alarm by doing too much damage at 
that moment, for they might have tried to repair it at once. 
Sufficient that the beast was wounded in the vitals, and 
whether it would still be alive by the next evening remained to 
be seen. What was more, he had put his signature to the job, 
so that a horrified world should know that the pit had not died 
a natural death. He still took his time, methodically rolling up 
his tools in the coat and slowly climbing the ladders. Having 
emerged from the shaft unseen, it did not even occur to him 
to change his clothes. It was three o’clock, and he stood in the 
road, waiting. 

At the same time Etienne, who could not sleep, was dis- 
turbed by a little noise in the darkness of the bedroom. He 
could hear the light breathing of the children, the snores of 
Bonnemort and Maheude, whilst at his side Jeanlin was 
whistling like a flute. Thinking he must have been dreaming, 
he was nestling down once more when the noise began again. 
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It was the crackling of a palliasse; somebody was t|^lng 
get out of bed noiselessly. He supposed Catherine ihust 
feeling unwell. 

'Is it you? Are you all right?* he whispered. 

There was no answer, no sound except the snoring of the 
others. Nothing stirred for five minutes, and then there was 
another crackling. This time he was sure he was not mistaken, 
and he crossed the room, holding his hands out in front of him 
to feel for the opposite bed. Great was his surprise when he 
touched Catherine, sitting up, and holding her breath in tense 
watchfulness. 

‘Well, why don't you answer? What are you up to?' 

At last she sj)oke. 

‘Getting up.' 

‘What, now?' 

‘Yes, I'm going back to work at the pit.' 

Etienne felt strangely moved, and had to sit down on the 
bed beside her while she explained. It was too upsetting to 
live like this, doing nothing and feeling reproachful eyes 
always on her. She would rather risk being rough-handled 
down there by Chaval. And if her mother w'ouldn't take the 
money she brought in, well, she was big enough to fend for 
herself and get her own food. 

‘You go back to bed, I want to ’"ess And don't say any- 
thing, will you? Please!' 

But he did not leave her, for he had put his arm round her 
waist in a caress of pity and concern. As they sat together on 
the edge of the bed still warm with the night's sleep, they 
were huddled so close that they could feel each other's hot 
flesh through their shifts. At first she had tried to free herself, 
but then had begun to whimper softly, and in her turn she 
threw her arms round his neck and drew^ him near b.er in a 
desperate embrace. And there they stayed, with no other 
desire, and behind them was the past, with their unhappy, 
unsatisfied love. Was it all over between them? Would they 
dare to love each other some day, now that tliey were free? 
If only they could have experienced a little happiness 
together they would have forgotten their reticence, this awk- 
ward reticence that kept them apart because of all sorts 
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of odd ideas which they couid not quite make out them- 
selves. 

‘Go back to bed/ she whispered. ‘ I don't want to light up, 
it would wake mother. It’s time I got on, let me go.' 

He paid no attention, but went on holding her close, and his 
heart was overflowing with imspeakable sadness. He felt a 
longing for peace and happiness at all costs: he saw himself 
married, with a nice little home, and no other ambition but to 
live and die there together. He would be content with dry 
bread, and if there were only enough for one it should 
be hers. What was the good of anything else.^ Was life 
worth it.^ 

But she freed her bare arms. 

‘ Let me go, please ! ' 

Then in an imjnilsive movement of love he wliispcred: 

‘Wait for me. I'm coming with you.' 

He himself was amazed at having said this. He had sworn 
never to go down again. Then wdiy this sudden decision which 
had tumbled out of his mouth without a moment's thought or 
discussion.^ Immediately he felt such a sense of calm and com- 
plete release from his doubts that he clung to it like a man 
whom a mere cliance had saved and who liad at last found a 
way out of a dilemma. He refused to listen when she took 
fright, realizing that he was sacrificing himself for her, and 
dreading the insults with which he would be greeted at the j)it. 
He laughed it all ott^; the notices promised no victimization, 
and that was enough. 

'I want to work, that’s how it is Let's get dressed and 

be quiet about it.' 

They dressed in tlie dark, taking a thousand precautions. 
She had secretly put lier working clothes ready the day before, 
and he found his coat and trousers in tlie cupboard. They did 
not wash for fear of moving the basin. Everybody was still 
asleep, but they had to cross the narrow passage where her 
mother's bed was. As ill-luck would have it, on their way out 
they knocked a chair. Maheude awoke and asked sleepily: 

‘ Eh, what’s that.^' 

Catherine stood stock still, trembling and squeezing 
fitienne's hand very hard. 
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‘ It's me, it's all right. I feel stuffy and I'm going out to get 
some fresh air.' 

'Oh, all right.' 

She fell asleep again. Catherine dared not move for a long 
time, but eventually went downstairs to the living-room, 
where she cut in two a slice of bread she had saved from a loaf 
given by a lady in Montsou. Then they softly closed the door 
behind them and went off. 

Souvarine was still standing at the corner by the Avantage. 
For half an hour he had been watching tlie miners returning 
to work, tramping by in the darkness like a herd of cattle. He 
was coLintitig them as a butcher might count animals going 
into the slaughter-house, and was surprised how many there 
were, for even in his pessimism he bad not foreseen that there 
would be so many cowards. The line stretched on and on, and 
still he stood watching, stiff and cold, with clenched teeth and 
shining eyes. 

Then a shudder ran through him. Among these men going 
past, whose faces he could not make out, there was one he 
recognized by his walk. He stepped forward and stopped him. 

' Where are you going f ' 

Etienne was so startled that instead of answering the 
question he said: 

'What! haven't you gone yet?' 

Then he owned up. Yes, he wa going back to work. Of 
course he knew he had sworn not to, but it was no life at all to 
wait with folded arms for things that might turn up in a 
hundred years' time - besides, he had personal reasons. 

As he listened Souvarine was deeply troubled. He seized 
fitienne by the shoulder and spun him round towards the 
village. 

' Go back home, do you hear? I mean it, do you understand? ' 

But Catherine came up at that moment, and he recv^gnized 
her too. By now Etienne was protesting that lie was not going 
to let anyone else set himself up as a judge of what he did. 
The mechanic's eyes travelled from the girl to his friend, and 
he stepped back with a sudden gesture of surrender. When a 
man's heart was tied up with a woman he was fini shed and might 
as well die. Perhaps he caught one more fleeting vision of his 
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mistlf^s hanged in Moscow, Ae severing of the last bond of 
his flesh which had set him free to dispose of his own life and 
those of others.. He merely said: 

'All right.' 

iStienne, feeling very awkward, stood about trying to find 
some friendly word so as not to leave his friend like this. 

'So you are still going awayr' 

'Yes.' 

'Oh, well, shake hands, chum. Good journey! No ill 
feeling ! ' 

The other held out an icy hand. No friend, no woman . . . 

'Good-bye for good this time, then.' 

'Yes, good-bye.' 

Standing motionless in the darkness he watched Etienne 
and Catherine go into Le Voreux. 


CO 

T H E descent began at four. Dansaert himself was in the 
time-keeper's office in the lamproom, writing down the name 
of each miner as he appeared and seeing that he was given a 
Idmp. He accepted everybody without comment, keeping the 
promise made on the notices. However, when he saw Etienne 
and Catherine at the window he went very red and was on 
the point of angrily refusing to take them on, but he contented 
himself with a sneer of triumph: oh, oh! so the great strong 
man was down, then.? There was some good in the Company 
after all, since the terrible prize-fighter of Montsou was back 
begging for bread ! Etienne held his tongue, took his lamp and 
went up to the top landing with Catherine. 

But that was where Catherine feared there would be trouble 
from the others. As soon as she went in she saw Chaval in the 
middle of a group of twenty or so, waiting for a free cage. He 
was bearing down on her in a fury, but saw fitienne and 
paused. Then he put on a sneer and shrugged his shoulders in 
an offensive manner. Oh well, right-o ! He didn't give a bugger, 
evidently the other chap had entered into occupation while 
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the place was still warm. Good riddance, he said! It was the 
gentleman’s own business if he liked left-overs. But behind 
the display of contempt he was trembling with jealous anger 
and his eyes were blazing. Nobody else moved; they all stood 
in awkward silence, looking at their feet. They merely cast a 
few sidelong glances at the newcomers and then turned back 
in stolid dejection and stared at the shaft, lamp in hand and 
sliivering in their thin coats while draughts blew continuously 
tlirougli the huge shed. 

At last the cage settled on its keeps and they were told to 
get in. Catherine and fitienne piled into a tub where Pierron 
and two colliers were already sitting. Beside them in the next 
tub Chaval was observing to Mouque at the top of his voice 
that the administration was making a mistake in not seizing 
this chance to rid the pits of mischief-making blighters, but 
the old pony man, who had already resigned Iiimself to this 
dog’s life and forgotten his anger at the death of his children, 
simply made a conciliatory gesture. 

The cage dropped down into the darknesrf. Nobody said a 
word. Suddenly, when they were two-thirds of the way down 
tliere was a terrible grating sound and a creaking of iron. The 
men were thrown in a heap. 

'Christ!' growled fitienne, 'do they want us all to be 
flattened out.^ We shall all stay do^m there for good thanks 
to their bloody lining! What's moic, they make out it has 
been repaired ! ’ 

However, the cage had passed the obstacle. But now it was 
going down through such a deluge of water that the miners 
listened anxiously to the downpour. Surely there must be a 
lot of new leaks in the caulking of the joints 

Pierron, who had been working for some days already, was 
asked what he thought, but not wanting to show any fear 
that might be interpreted as criticism of the directors, he 
answered : 

‘Oh, there's no danger! It's always like that. They just 
haven't had time to stop up the leaks.’ 

The torrent was roaring down on their heads, and when 
they reached pit bottom it was like a veritable waterspout. 
Not one deputy had thought to go up the ladders to find put 
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what was amiss - oh well, the pump would cope with it and 
the shaftsmen would look at the joints the next night; in any 
case they had quite enough trouble getting work reorganized 
in the galleries. The engineer had decided that before letting 
the colliers return to tlie coal-faces everybody should put in 
five days' work on certain iir^rent maintenance Jobs. Falls 
were imminent in all directions and roads had deteriorated so 
much that propping had to be repaired over distances of several 
hundred metres. And so at pit bottom they were making up 
teams of ten men, each with a deputy in charge, and setting 
them to work at the most dangerous places. When everybody 
was down, three luuidred and twenty-two men were counted, 
or about half the number working when the mine was in full 
production. 

Chaval liappencd to make up the number in Etienne and 
Catherine's team, and this was no coincidence, for he had 
lurked behind some of the others and had tlien forced the 
deputy's hand. This team went off to the extremity of the North 
Gallery, a distanc e of nearly three kilometres, to clear aw^ay a 
fall of earth blocking a road in the Dix-huit Fouccsseani. They 
attacked the fallen rock with pick and shovel. Etienne, Chaval, 
and five others cleared while Catherine and tw'o lads trammed 
the stuff to the incline. Few words were exchanged, for the 
deputy Wds supervising them all the time, but in spite of that 
Catherine’s tw o lovers almost came to blows. Chaval kept on 
muttering that he luid done with the trollop, hut at the same 
time would not leave her alone and slyly pushed her about, 
which made Etienne threaten to give him wliat for unless he 
kept his hands off her. They glared at each otlicr and had to 
he separated. 

At about eight Dansaert came round to see how the job was 
going on. He was clearly in a terrible temper and took it out 
of die deputy: nothing was right, props should be replaced 
as you went along, work like this was no good at all! He 
flounced ott', saying he would conic back with the engineer. 
He had been waiting for Negrel since first thing, and could 
not understand why he was so late. 

Another hour went by. The deputy had called off the clear- 
ing so as to put everybody on to propping the roof. Even 
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Catherine and the two lads stopped tramming and pre^ 
and handed up pieces of wood. In this blind gallery the team 
was like an outpost at the extreme limit of the mine, and 
(juite out of touch with the other workings. Three or four 
times strange noises like people running in the distance had 
made them turn and listen: wlut was the matter? It was as 
though the roads were emptying and their mates were 
knocking ott' already, and as fast as they could. But the sounds 
died away into deep silence and they turned back to drive 
home props in a whirl of hammering. Then they resumed the 
clearing and the tubs began moving again. 

But Catherine came back from lier first journey looking 
very frightened, saying that there was nobody left at the 
incline. 

T called out, but there was no answer. TheyVe all cleared 
off.' 

They were so horrified tiuit all ten of them threw down 
their tools and ran, panic-stricken at the thought of being 
abandoned alone in the pit, so far from the shaft. They had 
taken only their lamps, and ran along in a line, men, boys, and 
the girl. Fven the deputy lost his head and called out loudly, 
for the silence in tliis endless wilderness of galleries un- 
nerved him more and more. What was going on? Wliy wasn't 
there a living soul anywhere? Had some accident carried all 
the others ott ? The very vagueness f the danger increased 
their terror, for they felt an unknown threat hanging over 
them. 

When at last they were nearing pit bottom a rushing 
stream barred the way. In a moment water was up to their 
knees, and they could not run, but had to wade painfully 
along, knowing full well that one minute's delay might mean 
death. 

‘God Almighty, the lining's given way!' cried fitienne. 
‘Didn't I say we should stay down here?' 

Ever since they came down Pierron had been anxiously 
watching the steadily increasing deluge down the shaft. 
While loading tuns into cages with two other onsetters he 
kept glancing up, and his face was splashed with water and his 
ears deafened by the thundering the waterfall above him. 
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But lie got l^eMly frightened ^wherl he^saw that the ten-metre 
sump below him was filling up: the water was already 
splashing on to the ground and creeping over the sheet-iron 
flooring, which proved that the pump could no longer keep up 
with the leakages. He could hear it panting and gasping with 
fatigue. He warned Dansaert, who swore angrily and said 
they must wait for the engineer. Twice he returned to the 
attack, but all he could get out of Dansaert was shrugs of 
exasperation: very well, if the water was rising it was rising, 
and what could he do about it.^ 

Mouque appeared, leading Bataille to do his turn. But he had 
to hold him with both hands, for the sleepy old animal had 
suddenly reared and stretched his head towards the shaft, 
whinneying a death-cry. 

‘What's up, old philosopher? What are you worrying 
about? Oh, because it's raining, I suppose! Come on, it's none 
of your business.' 

But the horse stood there shuddering all over his body, and 
he had to be dragged to work by main force. 

Almost at the same moment as Mouque and Bataille were 
disappearing into a gallery there was a crash high up in the 
air followed by a long noise of falling. A section of lining had 
come loose and was bouncing down against the sides of the 
shaft for a hundred and eighty metres. Pierron and the other 
onsetters just had time to dodge out of the way and the oak 
planking merely smashed an empty tub. Simultaneously 
a great chunk of water fell down like the bore from a burst 
dam. Dansaert wanted to go up and see, but even while he 
was saying so a second piece of timbcT came down. Appalled 
by the imminent catastrophe he came to a decision and 
ordered the pit to be evacuated, sending deputies to wam the 
men in the workings. 

Then there began a fearful stampede. Streams of men 
rushed in from all the roads and fought their way into the 
cages, crushing each other to death in order to get taken up 
at once. Some of them had thought of going up the escape- 
shaft, but they came down again shouting that it was already 
blocked. After each cage left the rest stood there in terror: 
that one had got past, but who could say whether the next one 
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would, for the shaft was fillirig up witfif debris. The collap&e^ 
must still be going on up above, for through the continuotis 
and ever growing noise of falling water could be heard a 
series of muffled detonations and the splitting and cracking of 
timber. Soon one of the cages was out of action; it was 
smashed in and wedged between the guides, which were 
probably broken too. The other one was catching so badly that 
the cable would certainly snap soon. And the hundred men 
still to be taken up were fuming with impatience, spattered 
with blood and half drowned, clinging on for their lives.Two 
were killed outright by falling planks. A third hung on to the 
underside of the cage, lost his grip and fell fifty metres to his 
death in the sump. 

Nevertheless Dansaert was still trying to keep some sort 
of order. He seized a pick and threatened that the first to 
disobey would have his head split open. He tried to make them 
form a queue and ordered that the onsetters must be the last to 
leave, after seeing the others off. But they would not listen - 
in fact he had just prevented Pierron, pale and shaken, from 
slipping off among the first. Dansaert had to knock him aside 
each time the cage left. But his own teeth were chattering: 
one more minute and he would be buried alive, for everything 
was caving in and coming down like a river in spate, with a 
murderous hail of timbers. A few me. e men were still to come 
when he went mad with fear himself and leaped into a tub, 
letting Pierron tumble in behind him. The cage went up. 

At that very moment fitienne and ChavaPs team reached 
pit bottom. They saw the cage disappearing and hurled them- 
selves forward, but had to fall back before the final collapse 
of the lining. 'Ihe shaft was blocked and the cage w^ould 
never come down again. Catherine began whimpering. 
Chaval swore till he choked. There were still a score of them; 
were those bloody bosses going to leave them to die.^ Old 
Mouque had slowly brought Bataille back and stood holding 
his reins, and there they stayed, the old man and the animal, 
both appalled by the speed with which the flood was rising. 
Already it was up to the men’s thighs, fitienne, silent and with 
set jaws, lifted Catherine in his arms. With upturned faces 
the twenty stood there vacantly gazing up the shaft, now a 
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mere hole that had caved in and was spitting forth a river. No 
help could come from there, but they went on screaming in 
terror. 

As he emerged into the daylight Dansaert saw Negrel 
running up. By a stroke of fate, that particular morning, as he 
and Madame Henncbcau were getting out of bed, she liad 
delayed him in order to look through some catalogues of 
presents for his bride. It was now ten o'clock. 

*Well, what's the matter.^' he shouted, still running. 

‘The pit is finished,’ answered the overman. 

He stammered out the story of the disaster, but the engineer 
looked quite incredulous: oh, come! how could a shaft lining 
just collapse of its own accord like that.^ They must be 
exaggerating, it must be looked into. 

‘Nobody left at the bottom, I trust 

Dansaert faltered. Er . . . nobody . . . that is to say, he hoped 
not. And yet perhaps some of the men might have got delayed. 

‘Then why the hell did you come up.^ You can’t leave your 
men in the lurch ! ' 

He at once ordered a (jjunt of the lamps. Tiirce hundred 
and twenty-two had been issued that morning, and only two 
hundred and fifty-five could be accounted for; but several 
men admitted that in the panic they had dropped theirs and 
left them down below. They tried to have a roll-call, but it was 
impossible to reach an exa<'t figure, for some of the miners 
had rushed off home already and others did not liear their 
names. Nobody could agree who was missing - there might 
be tw'enty, but then again there might be forty. Only one fact 
was clear to the engineer: there were men left down there, 
and, indeed, if you hung over tlie mouth of the shaft you could 
hear their screams through the rushing of water and the 
crashing of timber. 

Negrel’s first thoughts were to send for Monsieur H(mne- 
beau and to try to shut the pit. But it was already too late, for 
the miners who had rushed off at once to Village 240 , as 
though still pursued by crashing timber, had spread the alarm 
among the families, and c rowds of women, old men, and 
children were running down the hill, crying and shouting. 
They had to be pushed back, and a cordon of inspectors was 
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told off to hold them and prevent them from hampering 
operations. Many of the rescued miners stood there in a daze, 
forgetting to change, transfixed by fear in front of this 
dreadful cavern in which they had nearly stayed for ever. 
They were surrounded by frantic women imploring them for 
names. Was so-and-so tliere.^ and so-and-so.^ and somebody 
else.^ They could not remember, they muttered meaningless 
phrases, shivered convulsively and made insane gestures - 
gestures which tried to push away the abominable, haunting 
vision. Hie crowd rapidly swelled, and a great lamentation 
went up from the roads nearby. And all tlic while, up on the 
pit bank, sitting in Bonnemort’s shelter, w^as a man - Souva- 
rine. He had not gone away. He was watcliing. 

‘ Names ! tell us the names ! ' wailed the crowd of women, 

Negrel appeared for a moment and said : 

'As soon as we know the names we sliall let you know. But 
we mustn’t give uj) hope yet. Everybody will be saved. I am 
going down myself.' 

The crowd began waiting in silent agony. For with quiet 
confidence the engineer was preparing to go down. He had 
had the cage disconnected and ordered a skip to be attached 
to the end of the cable instead, and expecting that the water 
would put out his lamp he had a second lamp hung underneath 
the skip which would keep it dry. 

'Fhe deputies who helped him with these preparations had 
white and terrified faces. 

' Dansaert, you’re coming down w itli me,’ said Negrel curtly. 

But seeing how frightened they all were, esj^ecially the 
overman, who in his terror was staggering as though he were 
drunk, he puslied him contemptuously aside. 

'No, you would get in the way. I’d rather be on my own.’ 

He had already stepped into the narrow bucket swinging on 
the cable, and holding his lamp in one hand and the signal rope 
with the other, he shouted to the engineman: 

'Easy does it!' 

The engine began to turn the drums and Negrel vanished 
into the abyss, from which the screams of die trapped men 
could still be heard. 

He found nothing wrong with the upper part of the slilaft, 
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where the lining was intact. iDangling In space, he shone his 
lamp on the sides as he spun round and round, and there 
were so few leaks between joints that the lamp was not 
affected. But when he reached three hundred metres, where 
the lower section of lining began, his lamp was extinguished as 
he had foreseen, and the skip filled with water. From there on- 
wards his only source of light was the lamp hanging under- 
neath, which preceded him in the darkness. Brave though he 
was, he began to shudder as lie realized the full horror of the 
dieter. Only a few pieces of wood remained in position; the 
others had gone down, frames and all, and where they had 
been there yawned enormous cavities, from which tlie fine, 
flour-like yellow sand was pouring in large (luantities, whilst 
the waters of the Torrent, the underground sea with its 
mysterious storms and wrecks, were gushing forth like a weir. 
He went lower still, amidst ever-widening chasms, tossed and 
whirled about by waterspouts, and so ill lit by the red star of 
the lamp beneath him that the great moving shadows took on 
the shapes of streets and crossroads in some far away, deva- 
stated city. Any further human action here was out of the 
question, and there was only one thing left to hope for: to try 
to save the men in peril. As he went down their shrieks grew 
louder. But suddenly he had to stop, for the shaft was blocked 
by an impassable obstacle ; a mass of timber, the broken beams 
of cage-guides, split partitions of the escape-shafts, all 
tangled up with supports torn from the pump. As, with aching 
heart, he was exanfming the wreckage, the shouting below 
him suddenly stopped. The poor devils must have taken fright 
at the rapid rise of the flood and fled along the galleries, unless 
the water had already stopped their mouths. 

Negrel had to admit defeat and tugged the signal rope to 
be drawn up. But then he ordered another stop. He was still 
baffled by the suddenness of the accident, the cause of which 
passed his understanding, and anxious to find out the reason 
he began to examine the few pieces of the shaft lining still in 
place. From a distance he had been amazed by the rents and 
nicks in the wood, and as by now the wet had almost put out 
his lamp, he felt w ith his fingers and recognized unmistakable 
saw-cuts, holes bored by a bit, in fact a fiendishly complete job 
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of destruction. It was obvious that the disaster had been 
deliberately planned. As he was gazing in amazement the 
remaining pieces crashed down with their framework in a 
final collapse which almost carried him away. All his courage 
had vanished - the thought of the man who had done this made 
his hair stand on end and froze his blood with the superstitious 
dread of evil, as if the man were still lurking there monstrous 
in the shadows, expiating his unspeakable crime. He shouted 
aloud and tugged madly at the signal rope; and it was high 
time, for a hundred metres higher up he noticed that the up^r 
lining was also beginning to move: the joints were widening 
and their caulking was coming adrift, letting in jets of water. 
Now it could only be a matter of hours before the shaft would 
lose the whole of its lining and cave in. 

At the surface Monsieur Hennebeau was anxiously waiting 
for him. 

‘Well, what about it.^' he asked. 

But the engineer could not answer. His voice had gone and 
he was almost swooning. 

'Impossible!' said Monsieur Hennebeau. 'Such a thing is 
unheard of! Did you have a good look.?' 

Negrel nodded, but gave him a warning glance. He would 
lot go into it in the presence of one '^r two deputies within 
earshot, and led his uncle ten metres awa}^ decided that was 
not far enough, and went further still. Then in a whisper he told 
lim about the outrage, how the planks had been sawn and 
bored, in fact tliat the pit had had its throat cut and was 
bleeding to death. The manager paled and also lowered his 
^'oice with the instinctive need to speak quietly about 
monstrous orgies and dastardly crimes. There was no point 
in appearing to tremble in front of the ten thousand employees 
Df Montsou - later on they would see. The two men went on 
whispering, appalled that any man could have had the nerve 
0 go down there and hang over the abyss, risking his life 
:wenty times over to do his dreadful work. They could not 
jven conceive of such insanely intrepid destruction, and 
•efused to believe in the very face of proof, as one is sceptical 
ibout famous escape stories in which prisoners apparently fly 
)ut of window^s thirty metres above the ground. 
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of destruction. It was obvious that the disaster had been 
deliberately planned. As he was gazing in amazement the 
remaining pieces crashed down with their framework in a 
final collapse which almost carried him away. All his courage 
had vanished - the thought of the man who had done this made 
his hair stand on end and froze his blood with the superstitious 
dread of evil, as if the man were still lurking there monstrous 
in the shadows, expiating his unspeakable crime. He shouted 
aloud and tugged madly at the signal rope; and it was high 
time, for a hundred metres higher up he noticed that the upjfer 
lining was also beginning to move: the joints were widening 
and their caulking was coming adrift, letting in jets of water. 
Now it could only be a matter of hours before the shaft would 
lose the whole of its lining and cave in. 

At the surface Monsieur Hennebeau was anxiously waiting 
for him. 

'Well, what about it.^' he asked. 

But the engineer could not answer. His voice had gone and 
he was almost swooning. 

'Impossible!' said Monsieur Hennebeau. 'Such a thing is 
unheard of! Did you have a good look.^^' 

Negrel nodded, but gave him a warning glance. He would 
not go into it in the presence of one or two deputies within 
earshot, and led his uncle ten metre away, decided that was 
not far enough, and went further still. I'hen in a whisper he told 
him about the outrage, how the planks had been sawn and 
bored, in fact that the pit had had its throat cut and was 
bleeding to death. The manager paled and also lowered his 
voice with the instinctive need to speak quietly about 
monstrous orgies and dastardly crimes. There was no point 
in ai)pearing to tremble in front of the ten thousand employees 
of Montsou - later on they would see. The two men went on 
whispering, appalled that any man could have had the nerve 
to go down there and hang over the abyss, risking his life 
twenty times over to do his dreadful work. They could not 
even conceive of such insanely intrepid destruction, and 
refused to believe in the very face of proof, as one is sceptical 
about famous escape stories in which prisoners apparently fly 
out of windows thirty metres above the ground. 
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When Monsieur Hennebeau rejoined the deputies his face 
was drawn by a nei*vous twitch. With a gesture of despair he 
oixlered the pit to be evacuated at once. Everybody began to 
leave in funereal gloom, silently abandoning the pit, casting 
backward glances at the great empty brick buildings still 
standing but doomed beyond diy possibility of salvation. 

The manager and the engineer were the last to leave the 
pit head, and the crowd greeted them with its monotonous 
clamour: 

Names! Names! Tell us the names!’ 

By now Maheude had Joined the waiting women. She 
recollectt'd the noise in the night: her girl and the lodger must 
have gone together, and they were down there for certain. 
Although at first she had declared that it was a good job and 
that they deserved to stay there, the heartless wretches, slie 
had rushed ofi' just the same and was now in the front n)W, 
shuddering with dread. In any case she dared not doubt any 
longer, for the talk going on around her told her all too 
plainly. Yes, yes, Catherine was among them, and Etienne 
too, one of their mates had seen them. But there was less 
general agreement about the others. No, no, not him ~ but 
so-and-so - perhaps Chaval.? But then a pit-boy swore he had 
come up with Chaval. La Levaque and Pierronne had nobody 
in peril, but wailed as loudly as the others. Zacharie had been 
one of the first up and in spite of his cynical pose had burst 
into tears as he kissed his wife and mother, and now he stayed 
bv his mother’s side, sharing her sorrow and showing un- 
expected depths of tenderness for his sister, refusing to believe 
she was down below u?itil it was otticially confirmed. 

‘Names! Names! For God’s sake tell us the names!’ 

Negrel could stand it no longer and shouted in a carrying 
voice to the cordon of inspectors: 

'Oh, do shut them up! It's enough to kill you! We don’t 
know any names yet.' 

* This had been going on for two hours already. la the first 
shock nobody had thought of the other shaft, the old Requillart 
one. Monsieur Hennebeau was in the act of announcing that 
they would try to carry out re.scue work from R(5quillart when 
a new' rumour ran round: five men had escaped from the 
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flooding by climbing up the rotten ladders in the old disused 
escape shaft, and old Mouque's name was mentioned, which 
was a surprise, as nobody thought he was below. But the 
story ot the escaped five only renewed the weeping, for that 
meant that fifteen others had been unable to follow them, 
having lost their way tlirough falls of rock, and they could not 
now be rescued because the water in Requillart was already 
ten metres deep. All the names were now known, and the air 
was filled with the groans of a slaughtered people. 

'Oh, stop them, for Ciod's sake,' Negrel repeated furiously. 
'And make them stand back! Yes, yes, a* hundred metres 
hack! It\s dangerous, push them back.' 

The poor devils had to be driven hack. They imagined 
fresli horrors - that they were being driven off so that other 
deaths could be concealed - and the deputies had to explain 
that the buildings tliemselves w^ould be swallowed up by the 
shaft. They were so aghast at the thouglit of such a thing 
that they fell silent and let themselves be forced back step by 
step, but the cordon had to be doubled in order to hold them, 
for in spite of themselves they continually crept forward as 
thougli fascinated. A thousand people were now pushing and 
jostling in the roadway, and still they were coming in from 
the villages, and even from Montsou. And high up on the 
pit bank the fair man with tlu girlish features smoked 
cigarette after cigarette in his impatience, and his pale eyes 
never left the pit for a moment. 

Then the wait began. It was noon, nobody had had any 
food, but nobody went home. Russet-coloured clouds drifted 
slowly across the grey, smoky sky. From behind Rasseneur's 
hedge came the loud and incessant barking of a big dog, upset 
by the living scent of this crowd. The crowd itself had 
gradually spread from one field to another, and nov sur- 
rounded the pit at a distance of a hundred metres, and in the 
centre of this empty space stood Le Voreux, in lonely isolation 
without a living soul or sound, its gaping windows and doors 
showing its deserted interior. A stray ginger cat, sensing the 
ominous solitude, leaped from a stairway and disappeared. 
The furnaces could not have gone out yet, for thin wisps of 
smoke were still issuing from the tall brick chimney and could 
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De seen floating agjjjnsjl whilst the weather- 

cock squeaking in^Jbe wi^a^itli a Tittle high-pitched scream 
was tlie only plaintive voice from*^ these vast buildings con- 
demned to die. 

Two o’clock and no change. Monsieur Hennebeau, Negrel, 
and other engineers who had 1 urried to the scene, formed a 
frock-coated and black-hatted group in front of the crowd. 
They could not tear tlicmselves away any the more, though 
their legs ached with fatigue and they felt sick and ill dt their 
own pow'erlessness in the presence of such a cataclysm. 
There they stood, occasionally exchanging a whispered word, 
like watchers at a deathbed. The upper lining must now be 
finally collapsing, for they could hear sudden crashes re- 
verberating in the deep chasm, followed by long silences. The 
wound, was steadil}^ opening as tlie landslide, having begun 
at the bottom, was rising to the surface. Negrel was seized 
^ith unbearable nervous impatience; he felt he must see, and 
ne walked fonvard alone into the awful empty space, but tlie 
otliers seized him by the shoulders - what was the good^ he 
Couldn't do anything. However, one miner, an old hand, 
dodged through the cordon and i an to the locker-room But he 
calmly reappeared, having been to recover his clogs. 

Three o’clock, and still no change. Nobody in the crowd 
had moved a step, in spite of pouring rain. Rasseneur’s dog 
had begun barking again. Not until twenty past tliree did tlie 
first earth tremor occur. Le Voreux shook slightly, but it was 
strongly built and stood firm. But a second shoe k followed at 
once and a long shout came from the astonished crowd The 
tarred screening-slied luidied twice and collapsed with a 
deafening crash, and in falling its huge weight rubbed the 
broken beams together so hard that fountains of sparks flew 
up. From then onwards there were continuous tremors, and 
shock followed shock as underground subsidences rumbled like 
a volcano in eruption. The dog in the distance had stojiped 
barking and was now howling mournfully as though heralding 
the earthquakes whose approach he could feel, and the women 
and children could not hold back cries of distress as each 
tremor shook them. In less than ten minutes the slate roof of 
the tower fell in, and gaping holes appeared in the walls of 
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tlie top landing and;- the noises ceased 
for the time being, and the buildmgs stopped falling. Tlierc 
was another deathly silence. 

For an hour Le Voreux remained in this state, as though it 
had been breached by a horde of barbarians. The ever- 
widening circle of onlookers was reduced to watchful silence. 
Smashed tips and brdken and twisted hoppers could be seen 
under the lieaps of splintered beams that had once been the 
screening-shed. But the greatest pile of debris was on the top 
landing, where bricks had rained down and whole walls had 
crumbled into rubble. The iron scaffolding of the headgear 
had sagged and half disappeared into the shaft: one cage was 
hanging in mid-air and a bit of cable was dangling loose, and 
everywhere there was a churned-up mass of tubs, sheet-iron, 
and ladders. By a strange chance the lamp-room to the left 
was still intact, with its twinkling rows of little lights. And 
the engine could be seen through the walls of its house, stilf 
squarely set on its foundation of masonry, its copper-work'^ 
still gleaming and its massive steel limbs looking like inde-f 
structible muscles : the great crank had stopped in mid-air^ 
resembling nothing so much as the powerful Imee of a re- 
cumbent giant, confident in his strength. 

Wlien this respite had lasted an hour Monsieur Hennebeau 
began to feel hope returning. The hifting of the earth must 
have stopped, and they might be fortunate enough to save the 
engine and the rest of the buildings. But he still forbade any- 
one to approach, wanting to wait patiently for another half 
hour. The suspense was becoming intolerable, for renewed 
hope sharpened anxiety, and all hearts beat faster. A dark 
cloud coming up from the horizon had brought on an early 
twilight, a sinister nightfall over this wreck left by the 
earth's tempests. Everybody had been there for seven hours 
without moving, without eating. 

And then, as the engineers were cautiously moving for- 
ward, they were suddenly thrown back by a supreme convul- 
sion. There was a volley of underground detonations, a 
monstrous cannonade in the bowels of the earth. On the surface 
the last buildings toppled over and crumpled up. First a sort 
of whirlwind blew away the ruins of the screening-shed and 
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top landing. Then the boiler-house burst asunder and dis- 
appeared. Next the square tower containing the gasping pump 
fell on its face like a man shot down. And then a terrifying 
thing: they saw the engine, torn from its bed, wrestling against 
death with dislocated limbs. It moved, stretching its crank, 
its gigantic kjiee, as tliough it meant to rise, but it fell back 
dead, smashed to smithereens, and was swallowed up. The 
only thing that remained standing was the thirty-metre 
chimney, and tliat was swaying like a ship’s mast in a 
hurricane. They expected it to break up and collapse into 
dust, but suddenly it plunged down in one piece, swallowed 
whole by the earth, like a giant candle tliat had melted away. 
Nothing was left showing, not even the point of the lightning 
conductor. This was the end. The evil beast, crouching in its 
hollow, sated with human Hcsli, had drawn its last long heavy 
breatli. Le Voreux had sunk into the abyss, every bit of it. 

The crowd fled, screaming. Women ran along holding their 
hands in front of their eyes. A wind of terror blew men along 
like a heap of dry leaves. They tried not to sliout, but shouted 
all the same, witli bursting lungs and waving arms as they 
beheld the immense hole that liad opened up. A crater like an 
extinct volcano fifteen metres deep stretched from tlie road 
to the canal, at least forty metres across. The whole yard had 
followed tJie buildings, great trestles, bridges with tlieir 
rails, a whole train of tubs and three railway trucks, as well as 
the store of pit-props, a forest of cut poles, all swallowed up 
like straws. In the bed of tlie crater only a tangled mass of 
wood, bricks, and plaster could be seen, frightful wreckage, 
pounded, twisted, and blackened by the fury of the catastrophe. 
The hole was still sj^rcading, throwing out fissures from its 
edges far away into the surrounding fields. One of these ran 
as far as Rasseneur's bar and cracked his wall. Would the 
village itself be engulfed? Where could slielter be found on 
this fearful evening, under the leaden sky tliat looked as 
though it meant to join in as well and crusli tlie world? 

But Negrel uttered a cry of grief, and Monsieur Hennebeau, 
who had fallen back a little, burst into tears, for the calamity 
was not yet complete. Tlie canal bank gave way and the 
water poured like a boiling stream into one of the fissures, 
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vanishing like a cataract falling into a deep chasm, "fhe pit 
drank up the stream, and that meant that the galleries would 
be flooded for years. Soon the crater filled up and the place 
that had been Le Voreux was a muddy lake, like those lakes 
beneath which lie evil cities destroyed by God. In the terri- 
fied silence notliing could be heard but the waterfall roaring 
down into the bowels of the earth. 

At that moment Souvarine rose to his feet on the shaken 
slag-heap. He had recognized Maheude and Zacharie sobbing 
together in the presence of this total collapse which must be 
pressing with its stupendous weight on the heads of those 
poor wretches dying down below. He threw away his last 
cigarette and w alked off into the darkness without so much as 
a glance behind. His shadowy form dwindled and merged into 
the night. He was bound for the unknown, over yonder, 
calmly going to deal violent destruction wherever dynamite 
could be found to blow up cities and men. Doubtless, on that 
day when the last expiring bourgeois hear the very stones of 
the streets exploding under tlieir feet, he will be there. 


C43 

O N the very night after the collapse of Lc Voreux Monsieur 
Hennebeau had left for Paris, determined to give the directors 
the full story himself before the papers could publisli even the 
bare news. When he returned on the following day he was 
quite calm, and wearing his normal administrative air. It was 
clear that he had disclaimed all personal responsibility, and 
did not even seem to have lost favour - on the contraiy the 
decree naming him an Officer of the Legion of Honour was 
signed twenty-four hours later. 

But though the manager’s position was safe, the Company 
was reeling under the terrible blow. It was not the loss of a 
few millions that mattered, but the wound in the vitals, the 
haunting, relentless fear of the morr ow in view of the slaughter 
of one of its pits. Once again the panic was such that it- was 
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feitthit the? affSHr must be hashed up. Was there any need to 
stir up all this abominable mud? the crminal were dis- 
covered wliy make a martyr of him, for his horrible heroism 
would turn other men's heads and might beget a whole 
progeny of incendiaries and murderers. In any case they did 
not suspect the real culprit, 'nit eventually decided that it 
must have been the work of a large number of accomplices, 
finding it impossible to believe that one man alone could have 
had the daring and the strength to carry out such a design. 
This was at the bottom of the Company's obsession that an 
ever-growing threat hung over their pits. Accordingly the 
manager had been instructed to organize a vast network of 
espionage and to dismiss quietly, one by one, any dangerous 
characters suspected of complicity in the crime. It was thought 
to be politically wise and prudent to limit action to a purge of 
this kind. 

There was only one inimediate dismissal, Daiisaert the 
overman. In any case he had been impossible since the 
scandal with Pierronne, and the reason now given was his 
attitude in the face of danger, tantamount to the cowardice of 
a captain abandoning his crew. It was, moreover, a tactful 
concession to the miners, who abominated him. 

However, rumours had spread among the general public, 
and the 'directors had to send a letter to one paper correcting 
a version of the story which had mentioned a barrel of gun- 
powder fired by the strikers. Already, after a cursory inspec- 
tion, the government engineer had reached the conclusion 
that the lining had given way of its own accord owing to 
shifting pressure of earth, and the Company had preferred to 
keep quiet and accept a reprimand for inadequate inspection. 
By the third day the Paris press had added the disaster to its 
stock of catchpenny sensations, and people talked of nothing 
else but miners dying at the bottom of the pit and greedily 
scanned the dispatches in each moniing's issue. In Montsou 
itself the worthy bourgeois turned pale and silent at the mere 
name of Le Voreux, and a legend was forming which made the 
stoutest hearts quail as they whispered it into each other's 
ears. The whole neighbourhood was full of pity for the vic- 
tims, and parties made excursions to the wrecked pit, whole 
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families treating themselves to the awe-inspiring spectac^ of 
the ruins which weighed so heavily on the heads of the poor 
creatures buried beneath. 

Deneulin had been appointed divisional engineer and had 
begun his duties just in time to have to deal with the worst of 
the disaster. The first thing was to turn the canal back into 
its proper course, for every hour this torrent of water was 
aggravating the trouble. Very extensive work had to be done 
and he at once set a hundred men to construct an embankment. 
Twice tlie swirling waters washed away the first dams, and 
now pumps were being installed ^and there began a desperate 
fight to recover the lost lanc PjjHi h by inch. 

But the rescue of the miners was even more en- 

thralling. N^grel was resp4|||He for making a supreme effort, 
and he had a host of helpii|pilands, for all the miners rushed 
to offer themselves in a burst of fraternal devotion. The strike 
was forgotten and pay did not matter; they did not mind 
working for nothing, all they asked \vas to risk their lives 
since there were comrades in danger of death. They all came 
with their tools, eagerly asking where they were to use them. 
Many of them were still suffering themselves from the shock 
of the accident, with nervous twitches, cold sweats, and 
incessant nightmares driving them mad, but they got up just 
the same, and showed themselves 'e most furiously deter- 
mined to fight against the earth as though they had an account 
to square. Unfortunately the trouble began over how to set 
about doing something really useful: what could be done.^ 
how could they get down? whereabouts ought the attack on 
the rock to be directed? 

In Negrefs opinion not one of the victims could still be 
alive, all fifteen must certainly have perished from drowning 
or asphyxia, but in mining disasters the rule is that men walled 
in underground must always be presumed to be alive, and he 
acted on this supposition. The first problem he set himself 
was to work out which way they could have gone to take 
refuge. The deputies and old hands whom he consulted were 
unanimous on this point: in an emergency their mates would 
certainly have climbed from gallery to gallery until they 
reached the liighest coal-faces, therefore they would 



be trapped at the end of one of the uppermost roads. Moreover 
that tallied with the infonnation from old Mouque, whose 
involved story even suggested the theory that in their panic 
the escaping miners had broken up into little groups which 
would have scattered fugitives over all the levels. But when 
it came to discussing w^ays and means the deputies differed 
among themselves. As the nearest roads to the surface were a 
hundred and fifty metres down, the sinking of a shaft was out 
of the (lucstion. That left Requillart as the only means of 
access, the one line of approach. The worst of it was that the 
disused mine, being also tiooded, was no longer in direct 
communication willi Le Voi||iX. for the only clear roads 
above water were short galleW|j|^inning from the first level. 
Since it would take years to dllH|fthe pit the best course was 
to inspect these galleries and find-^ut whether they ran near 
to the flooded n^ads at the end of which the marooned men 
w'ere thought to be. But before logically reaching this con- 
clusion there had been a great deal of discussion in order to 
rule out a host of impracticable suggestions. 

Negrel at once disturbed the dust of the archives, and when 
he had discovered the old plans of the two pits he studied 
them and decided from which points the investigations should 
be carried out. The rescue work had gradually fired him with 
enthusiasm and like everylx)dy else he became possessed by a 
frenzy of self-sacrifice despite his usual ironical indifference 
to men and things. They ran up against preliminary difficulties 
at Requillart, where the approaches to the shaft had to be 
cleared: the mountain ash had to be cut down, the blackthorn 
and haw thorn cleared away, and the ladders had to be repaired. 
Then exploration began. The engineer took ten workmen 
down and made them tap with their iron tools on certain parts 
of the seam which he j)ointed out, then in absolute silence 
they all put an ear to the coal to listen for distant answering 
taps. They went all over every gallery they could reach, but to 
no purpose; no answer came. Their quandary was worse: 
whereabouts should they start cutting the searn.^ whom should 
they make for, since nobody seemed to be there.'* But they went 
on doggedly with the search, in ever-increasing exhaustion 
and anxiety. 
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From the first day Maheude had gone to R^quillart every 
morning. She sat down on a log near the shaft and never 
moved until nightfall, except to jump up whenever a man 
emerged from the pit and ask him the same question with her 
eyes: Nothing? No, nothing. And she sat down again without 
a word to continue the wait with hard, stoical face. As they 
were invading his territory Jeanlin had also been prowling 
round witli the scared look of a beast of prey whose depreda- 
tions are about to come to light in his lair. The young soldier 
was on his mind, too, and the fear that his slumber under the 
rocks might be disturbed - but tliat part of the mine was under 
water and in any case the}^ were digging further to the left, 
in the west gallery. At first Philomene had come as well with 
Zacharie who was in the rescue squad, but she had soon tired 
of catching cold for no rhyme or reason, so now she stayed in 
the village, where she dragged herself sloppily through the 
days without bothering her head about it, cougliing from morn 
till night. But Zacharie could not stop even to live, and would 
have devoured the earth itself to find his sister. He shouted 
out in the night: he saw and heard her, emaciated with 
hunger and with her lungs worn out with shouting for help. 
Twice he had tried to dig against orders, saying she must be 
there, he could feel it. The engineer finally stopped his going 
down, but he would not leave the orbidden shaft, neither 
could he sit still and wait with his mother, but had to run 
round and round looking for something to do. 

"I1iey had been at it for three days. Negrel, in despair, had 
resolved to abandon the search that evening. At midday when 
he was returning after lunch to make one last effort with the 
men, he was astonished to meet Zacharie coming up out of the 
shaft, looking very red, gesticulating and shouting: 

'She's there! She answered me! Come on, come on I* 

He had dodged the watchman and slipped down the 
ladders, and he swore that somebody had tapped an answer 
down in the first gallery of the Guillaume seam. 

' But we have already been twice all over the part you're 
talking about,' said Negrel incredulously. 'Still, we'll have 
another try.' 

Maheude had risen to her feet and she had prevented 
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"from going down herself. She stood waiting on the very brink 
of the shaft, staring down into the darkness. 

' When they reached the spot Ndgrel himself tapped three 
« times at long intervals, then put his ear to the coal, enjoining 
tabsolute silence. Not a sound eame, and he shook his head ~ 
obviously the poor fellow had been dreaming. Zacharie tapped 
frenziedly himself; he heard it again and liis eyes blazed and 
he quivered with excitement. Then the others tried again in 
turn, and they were all overjoyed to hear a distant answer 
quite clearly. The engineer was amazed, he listened again, 
and eventually his ears did catch a faint sound, faint as a 
breath, a scarcely audible rhythmical drumming to the well- 
known tune of the miner's recall which they beat out on the 
coal as a danger signal. Coal transmits sound with crystal 
clearness over great distances; a deputy estiinatcd that the 
mass between them and their comrades must be at least fifty 
metres thick. But now it seemed as though they could reach 
out and touch them, and their joy knew no bounds. Negrcl 
had to give orders to dig in that direction at once. 

When Zacharie saw his mother again at the mouth of tlie 
shaft they fell into each other's arms. 

‘You mustn't get too excited,' Pierronne was cruel enough 
to say. She had come that way for a stroll, just to have a look 
round. 'If Catherine weren't there it would be such a dis- 
appointment.' 

It was quite true, Catherine might be somewhere else. 

‘Shut your bloody mouth, can't you.^' roared Zacharie. ‘Of 
course she's there, I know she is ! ' 

Maheude had sat down again silent and expressionless. She 
resigned herself to another wait. 

As soon as the story was known in Montsou a fresh crowd 
of people came out. There was nothing to see, but they stayed 
there all the same, and sightseers had to be kept back. Below 
ground work went on night and day. For fear of meeting some 
obstacle the engineer had had three descending tunnels cut 
tfirough the seam, converging on the point where the im- 
prisoned miners were believed to be. Only one collier at a 
time could hew away at the head of each narrow tunnel, and 
he.1^ relieved every two hours. The coal was loaded into 
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baskets which were passed back by hand along a line of inen^ 
which lengthened as the excavation went on. At first the work 
made rapid progress: six metres in one day. \ 

Zacharie had got permission to be one of the chosen few to' 
work on the face. It was the position of honour which they all^ 
coveted. When they tried to relieve him after the regulation 
two hours he violently resisted. He cheated the others out of 
their turns and refused to hand over his pick. His tunnel was 
soon ahead of the others, and he battled against the coal with 
such furious energy that from right back at the entrance to the 
tunnel they could hear his heavy, snoring breath, like the 
bellows of a forge. When he staggered out, drunk with 
fatigue and covered with black mud, he fell at once to the 
ground and had to be covered with a blanket. Then he would 
rush back to the job, still unsteady on his feet, and the struggle 
would be resumed, with heavy muffled blows, muttered oaths, 
like the fury of a soldier hacking his way through slaughter to 
victory. Unfortunately the coal was becoming harder: twice he 
broke his pick on it in his rage at not being able to make so 
much headway. The heat was an additional torture, for it 
grew with every metre he advanced, and down in this narrow 
hole, where the air did not penetrate, it was unbearable. It is 
true that there was a hand ventilator in working order, but it 
could not really circulate the air, d three times men were 
brought out unconscious. 

N6grel lived underground with the men. His meals were 
sent down and occasionally he snatched two hours* sleep on a 
bale of straw, rolled up in a coat. The men's determination 
was maintained by the supplications of the poor wretches on 
the other side of the barrier, whose tapped-out appeals to 
hurry were becoming more and more distinct. By now thej 
were very clear, with a musical quality something like a 
harmonica. This note was their guide, and they advanced 
towards the crystalline sound as an army in battle advances 
towards the cannon. Each time a collier was relieved Negrel 
went in, tapped and listened, and each time, so far, the reply 
had been prompt and imperative. There was now no doubt in 
his mind that they were advancing in the right direction, but 
with what deadly slowness ! They would never get thii]^ in 
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time. At the outset they had, it is true, covered thirteen 
metres in two days, but on the third day the rate had fallen to 
five, and on the fourth to three. The coal was becoming so 
much denser and harder that now they only penetrated two 
metres per day, if that. By the ninth day, after superhuman 
efforts, the total advance \\a* thirty-two metres, and they 
calculated that there were at least twenty more ahead. It was 
the twelfth day for the prisoners - twelve times twenty-four 
hours in icy darkness without bread or fire^ This dreadful 
thought made their eyes fill with tears, but put more muscle 
into their arms for the job It seemed impossible that Christian 
folk could live anj longer; the distant taps had been weakening 
since the day before, and every moment they dreaded to hear 
them no more. 

Maheude still came regularly and sat at her place by the 
mouth of the shaft, bringing Estelle in her arms, for the child 
could not be left from morning till niglit Hour after hour she 
followed the work, sharing in the hopes and disappointments. 
The waiting groups, and even people at Montsou, were now in 
a state of feverish tension and talked of nothing else. Every 
heart in the neighbourhood was beating with those others 
under the ground. 

At lunch time on the ninth day Zacharie did not answer 
when he was called to be relieved. He was tearing away at 
the job with oaths, like one possessed. Negrel came along for 
a moment but could not make him obey, and the only other 
people left were a deputy and three miners. At that moment, 
perhaps, Zacharie, in his fury at being slowed down in his task 
by the dim and flickering light, committed the folly of opening 
his lamp, in defiance of strict orders, for it was known that 
fire-damp had been escaping, and large pockets of gas had 
collected in these narrow, ill-ventilated passages. Suddenly 
there was a thunderous roar and a spout of fire issued from 
the hole like a flash from the muzzle of a gun loaded with 
grapeshot. Everything burst into flame; the very air caught 
fire like a train of gunpowder from end to end of the galleries. 
"ITie torrent of flame, sweeping aside the deputy and three 
miners, leaped up the shaft and high into the air like a volcanic 
eruption, spewing out rocks and bits of timber. The sightseers 
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scattered, and Maheude jumped to her feet, clutching the 
terrified Estelle to her breast. 

When N^grel and the others came back from lunch they 
fell into paroxysms of fury, stamping on the ground like some 
unnatural woman slaying her step-children with no other 
reason than the insensate whim of her hatred. To think that 
they went to the help of their comrades, putting aside all 
thoughts of self, simply in order to lose yet more of their 
number! When at last, after three long hours of struggle and 
danger, they made their way back into the galleries, they set 
about the gruesome recovery of the victims. Neither the 
deputy nor the three men were dead, but they were covered 
with terrible burns which gave off' a stench like charred meat; 
they had swallowed fire and the burns went right down into 
their throats, and they moaned incessantly, begging to be 
finished off. One of the three miners was the man who during 
tlie troubles had aimed the final blow with his pick that had 
smashed the pump at Gaston-Marie, and both the others still 
had scarred hands and grazed and cut fingers from having pel- 
ted the soldiers with bricks. As they were carried by, all the 
onlookers, pale and trembling, took off their caps. 

Maheude stood waiting. Zacharie's body at last appeared. 
The c lothes had been burned away and the body was black, 
charred and unrecognizable. The hr I had been blown off. The 
horrible remains wqre laid on a stretcher and Maheudefollowed 
them listlessly, with dry, burning eyes. Still holding the sleep- 
ing Estelle in her arms she moved away, a tragic figure, with 
her hair blowing in the wind. When they reached the village 
Philoinene was stupefied for a moment, and then at once found 
relief in floods of tears. But the mother went straight back to 
Reciiiillart; she had brought home her son, and now she wa** 
going back to wait for her daughter. 

Three more days went by. The rescue w^ork had been 
resumed in unspeakably difficuilt conditiems. Fortunately the 
explosion had not wrecked the approaches, but the galleries 
were full of such hot, heavy, and foul air that fresh ventilators 
had to be installed. Now the colliers had to be relieved every 
twenty minutes, but they were creeping forward, and scarcely 
two metres were left between them and their comrades; But 
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they were working with death in their hearts, and if they still 
hit out hard it was only in a spirit of revenge, for the sounds had 
stopped, there were no more little rhythmical calls. It was the 
twelfth day of the rescue v\ork and the fifteenth since the 
disaster, and ever since morning there had been a silence of 
death. 

The new accident had revived the keenest interest in 
Montsou, and people were organizing excursions with such 
enthusiasm that tlie Gregoires decided to follow the fashion. 
An outing was arranged, and it was agreed that they would go 
to Le Voreux in their carriage and meet Madame Henne- 
beau, who would take Lucie and Jeanne in hers. Deneulin 
^ W'ould conduct them round his salvage work, and then they 
would return by v ay of Requillart, where Ncgrcl would let 
them know exactly how far the tunnelling had reached and 
whether he still entertained any hope. And they would finish 
up by all dining together in the evening. 

At about three, when the Gregoires and their daughter 
alighted in front of the ruined pit, they found that Madame 
Hennebeau had arrived first. She was dressed in sea green and 
holding a parasol to protect her complexion from the pale 
February sun. The sk}'' was clear and the weather springlike. 
Monsieur Hennebeau w'as there with Deneulin, and as the 
Gregoires arrived she was listening absent-mindedly as 
Deneulin was explaining the efforts they had made to dam 
the canal. Jeanne, who always had her sketchbook with her, 
had begun to draw, for the horror of the subject was most 
exciting, whilst Lucie, sitting beside her on the remains of a 
truck, was prattling away with pleasure and calling it all 
'thrilling.' The dam was only half finished and still leaking in 
many places, and foaming streams rushed along and fell 
headlong into tlie enormous hole into which the buildings 
had subsided. And yet the crater was gradually emptying as 
the waters soaked away into the earth, and the appalling 
wreckage at the bottom was coming into sight. Beneath the 
pale blue sky on this lovely day it looked like a cesspool, or 
the ruins of a stricken city that had sunk into the mud. 

'And we've come all this way to see that!' exclaimed 
Monsieur Gr6goire, feeling decidedly let down. 
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C^cile, in the pink of health and enjoying the pure fresh air, 
joked away merrily, but Madame Hennebeau, pouting with 
distaste, observed: 

‘The fact of the matter is that it isn’t at all pretty!’ 

The two engineers began to laugh. They tried to entertain 
the visitors by taking them a)l round, explaining how the 
pumps worked and how the ^ iriver hammered in the 
baulks of timber. Rut the ladies were beginning to get restive. 
They shuddered on learning tliat the pumps would have to 
work for years - perhaps six or seven - before the shaft could 
be reconstructed and all the water drained from the pit. No, 
they preferred to think about something else ; tliese upheavals 
only gave you bad dreams. 

‘Let’s go,’ said Madame Hennebeau, making for her 
carriage. 

Jeanne and Lucie protested. What, so soollf'^And before the 
drawing was finished.^ They wanted to stay there, saying that 
their father would bring them on to dinner in the evening. So 
Monsieur Hennebeau was the only one to join his wife in the 
carriage, for lie wanted to ask Ncgrel something, too. 

‘Very well, you g^bn ahead,' said Monsieur Gr6goire. 
‘We'll follow you, we have a little five-minute call to pay up 

there in the village Go on, go on, we'll be at R^quillart 

by the time you are.' 

He climbed up after Madame Gregoire and C^cile, and as 
the other carriage sped ofT along the canal theirs slowly 
climbed the hill. 

It was one of their little charities, wJiich they had thought of 
to complete the outing. Zacharie’s deatli had filled them with 
pity for the tragic Maheu family whom all the neighbourhood 
was discussing. They had no sympathy for the father, for h 
w^as a villain, a killer of soldiers who had had to be destroyed 
like a wolf. But the mother touched their hearts; this poor 
woman had just lost her son after losing her liusband, and 
perhaps by now her daughter was a corpse down below. And 
besides, there was some talk of a sick grandfather and a Ijoy 
crippled in a fall, as well as a little girl who had died of 
hunger during the strike. And >o, although to some extent 
this family had brought its troubles upon itself througii its 
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detestable ideas, they had resolved to show how broad-minded 
their charity was and how they were willing to forgive and 
forget by bringing some little help with their own hands Two 
neatly packed paicels were stowed under one of the seats 
An old woman pointed out the Maheus' house to the coach- 
man - No 16 111 the second blo^k But when the Gr^goircs had 
been set down with then parcels they knocked in vain Ihey 
banged on the door with their hsts, hut still no answer came - 
nothing but a hollow, mouinful echo fiom a home that seemed 
to ha\ e been emptied by death, fio/en, dark and deserted long 
since 

‘Theie’s nobody thcie,' said Cecile, very disappointed 
'Isn't that tiresome f What aic we going to do with all this'^^ 
But suddenly the next door flew open and la Levaque 
appeared 

'Oh, Monsi^aijflr and Madame, I beg youi pardon ^ excuse 
me* Mademoiselle^ If you aie looking foi my neighl)our, she 
isn't in, she's at Kequillait ' 

She told them all about it in a torrent of words, saying that 
we must all lielp each other, that she was minding Lcnoie and 
Henri so as to let then mother go ^pdb^ait down there Hci 
eye had been caught hy the parcels, and tliat led her to speak ot 
her poor widowed daughtei , to expatiate on her own povei ty 
with a covetous gleam in hei eyes Ihcn, in a diflfidcnt way, 
she murmured 

'I've got the key It the lady and gentleman would really 
like to go in the grandfather is there ' 

T.he Grcgoires looked at her incredulously What, the 
grandfather was at home all the time^ But nobody answered’ 
Was he asleep, then? But when la Levaque had opened the 
door the sight that met their eyes pulled them up short 
There was Bonnemoit alone, sitting on a chair in fiont of 
the empty grate, staring wide-eyed in tiont of him "Ihe room 
seemed larger than it really was, now that it was no longer 
cheered up by the cuckoo clock and the varnished furniture 
The only things left on the garish green walls were the por- 
traits of the Emperor and Empress, wearing an official smile 
of benevolence on their rosy lips The old man did not move, 
neither did his eyelids blink in the sudden light of the opening 
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door; he was an imbecile and had not apparently even noticed 
all the people coming in. At his feet was his tray of ashes, like 
those put for cats to do their messes in, 

‘You mustn't mind if he's not very polite,' said la Lcvaque 
obligingly. ‘Something's gone cracked in his head, it seems. 
He's never said no more than that for a fortnight now.' 

At that moment Bohnemort was shaken by a mighty hawk- 
ing that seemed to come up from the pit of his stomach, and 
he spat into his tray - a thick black spittle. The ashes were 
soaked with it, like coal-mud, all the coal from the pit was 
being heaved up out of his throat. Then he fell back into his 
stillness. He never moved now, except once in a while to 
spit. 

AMfaough they were deeply shocked and almost retching 
wifh disgust, the Gregoires tried to find a few friendly and 
encouraging words: 

‘Well, my good man,' said Papa, ‘so you have a cold.^' 

The old man never moved his head, and his eyes stared at 
the w^all. A heavy silence fell. 

‘They ought to make you a little tea,' said Mamma. 

He remained stiff' and dumb. 

‘Oh, I say, Papa,' said Cecile, ‘they did tell us he was infirm 
but we forgot about it.' 

She stopped, feeling very awkwocd. Having set down on 
the table some stew and two bottles of wine, she undid the 
second parcel, out of which she took a pair of huge boots. 
This was the present intended for tlie grandfather, and she 
held one in each hand, puzzled and dismayed as she looked at 
the swollen feet of the poor old man who would never walk 
again. 

‘They've come a little late in the day, haven’t they, my 
man.^ ' went on Monsieur Gregoire, trying to cheer things up 
a little. ‘Never mind, they'll always come in.' 

Bonnemort did not hear, did not answer. His face was 
terrifying to behold, as cold and hard as stone. 

So Cecile stealthily put the boots down by the wall. But in 
spite of her care the hobnails made a clinking noise on the 
floor, and the huge boots were an eyesore in the room. 

'Bless you, he won't ever say thank-you!' exclaimed la 
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Levaque who 'had cast deeply envious glances at the boots. 
'You might as well give a pair of spectacles to a duck - 
begging your pardon ! ' 

She talked on, trying to lure the Gr4goires into her own 
bouse, hoping to touch their hearts. She finally thought of a 
pretext: she praised Ignore arid Henri, who were such nice, 
sweet children, and so clever, too, answering any questions 
you asked, just like little angels! They would tell the lady and 
gentleman anything they wanted to know. 

'Are you coming in for a moment, girlie?' asked her father, 
glad of a chance to get out. 

'Yes, I'll come on in a minute,' she replied. 

C^cile remained alone with Bonnemort. She stayed behind, 
spellbound and all of a tremble, because she thought she had 
seen the old man somewhere before - where could she have 
:ome across this square, livid face, all tattooed with coal? And 
suddenly it came back to her; she saw a sea of yelling people 
all round her and felt cold hands closing round lier neck. 
Yes, this was the man, she was certain of it as she looked at 
the hands resting on his knees - the hands of a worker who 
:rouches at his job and whose whole strength is in his wrists, 
still powerful in old age. Slowly Bonnemort seemed to 
[X)me back to life; he noticed her and in his gaping way 
appeared to be examining her, too. His cheeks Hushed fiery 
red and a nervous twitch pulled open his mouth from which 
dribbled a thin trickle of black saliva. They gazed at each 
other in fascination, she, buxom, plump, and pink from the 
long days of well-fed idleness of her race, he blown out with 
dropsy, hideous and pathetic like some broken-down animal, 
ravaged by a century of toil and hunger passed down from 
father to son. 

Ten minutes later the Gr6goires, wondering what had 
happened to C^cile, went back into the Maheu home. They 
uttered a piercing shriek. Their daughter was lying on the 
floor, blue in the face, strangled. Round her throat wete the 
red marks of a giant's grip. Bonnemort, tottering on his use- 
less legs, had fallen beside her and could not move. His hands 
were still clutching and he stared at them with bulging, un- 
seeing eyes. In his fall he had broken his tray and spilled the 
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ashes, and the black mud of his spittle had splashed over the 
room. The pair of boots were still standing by the wall, safe 
and sound. 

It was never possible to establish exactly what had hap- 
pened. Why had Cdcile gone near him? How could Bonnemort 
have seized her throat, glued as he was to his chair ? Obviously 
once he had got hold of her he had hung on relentlessly, his 
grip had stifled her cries and he had rolled over with her 
until the last gasp, for no sound or cry had been heard next 
door through the thin party wall. It could only be supposed 
that he had suddenly gone out of his mind and yielded to some 
inexplicable impulse to murder at the sight of the girl's white 
throat. People were horrified at such savagery from this 
broken old man who had lived the respectable life of a beast 
of burden, quite different from these modern ideas. What kind 
of rancour, unknown even to himself, could have slowly 
festered in his vitals and risen to his head? In their horror they 
could only conclude that he had had no idea what he was 
doing, that it was the crime of an imbecile. 

The Gr^goires, on their knees, were sobbing and speechless 
with grief. The daughter they adored, the daughter for whom 
they had longed for so many years and then loaded with all 
their riches, whom they went on tiptoe to watch sleeping, who 
never seemed well enough fed, ne^^ plump enough! Their 
very life had cpllapsed; what was there left to live for without 
lier? 

La Levaque screamed wildly: 

'Oh, the old devil! What has he done? Fancy such a thing 
happening . . . did you ever? and Maheude won't be back until 
this evening Shall I go and find her?' 

The father and mother were too overwhelmed to answer. 

'Perhaps I'd better, eh? All right. I'll go.' 

But before going she eyed the boots. The whole village was 
agog and already a crowd was pushing in. They might get 
tolen. And anyhow there wasn't a man left in this house who 
Could weiUthem. She quietly took them. They looll|fe)ust the 
right size for Bouteloup. 

At R^quillart the Hennebeaus uaited a long time for the 
Gr^goires. N^grel had come up from the pit and was giving 
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tlieiii a detailed account: it was hoped to get through to the 
prisoners that very night, but he was sure that they would 
only bring out their dead bodies, for the deatlily silence Iiad 
not been broken. Maheude was sitting on her baulk behind the 
engineer’s back, white with f«^ar at what he was saying, when 
la Levaque arrived and told her about her old man’s nice 
trick. All she did was raise her hands in a great gesture of 
impatience and annoyance. But she followed her home. 

Madame Hennebeau nearly fainted. How abominable! l^oor, 
dear Cecile ! She had been so merry that day, so full of life only 
an hour before! Monsieur Hennebeau had to take his wife 
into Mouque's shack for a moment. He loosened her corset 
with fumbling hands, for the scent from her bosom excited his 
senses. In floods of tears she clung to Negrel, who was 
horrified at this death wliu'h put an end to his marriage. And 
as her husband watched the two of them sharing their grief, 
a great load fell from his mind. This tragedy settled things 
nicely : better keep Iiis nephew for fear it might be the coachman. 

CO 

At pit bottom the water was now waist-deep and the 
marooned victims were shrieking with terror. The noise of 
tumbling water was deafening, and the last pieces of lining 
to fall sounded like the crack of doom. But what turned iheir 
terror into horror was the whinneying of the ponies sliut up 
in the stable: the blood-curdling, unforgettable death-cry of 
animals being slaughtered. 

Mouque had let Bataille loose. The aged horse stood 
trembling and staring with dilated eyes at the ever rising 
waters. The bottom landing was rapidly filling, and the flood 
showed greenish in the red light of the three lamps still 
burning near the vaulted roof. All of a sudden, as the icy 
water piihetrated his coat, Bataille galloped off madly and : 
disappeared down one of the galleries, and the men followed 
him in a wild dash for safety. 

'Nothingdoingthis way,' shouted Mouque. 'Try Requillart.’ 
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They were all swept along by the one idea that they might 
still get through the adjoining disused mine if they could get 
there before the way was cut off. The twenty of them pushed 
and shoved each other in single file, with lamps held high to 
keep them away from the water. Fortunately the gallery 
sloped slightly upwards and for two hundred metres they 
struggled on without the water gaining on them. In their 
frightened hearts old slumbering beliefs came back to con- 
sciousness, and they called upon mother earth since it was 
she who was taking her revenge by bleeding from her veins 
because a man had cut her arteries. One old man was mut- 
tering forgotten prayers and turning out his thumbs to appease 
the evil spirits of the mine. 

A dispute arose at the very first junction. The ponyman 
wanted to take the left fork, but others swore it would be 
shorter to the right. A minute was lost. 

'Oh, stay tliere, then, and die, for all I care!' said Chaval 
brutally. 'Fm going this way.' 

He took the right fork, followed bj^two of the others. The 
rest ran ahead after old Mouque who, after all, had grown up 
in the Requillart pit. But even he was not sure of his bearings, 
and did not know which way to turn. They were all losing 
their hefi^ds, and even the old stagers could no longer recognize 
the roads, which seemed to have tw* •‘■ed themselves up into a 
tangled skein before their very eyes. At each junction they 
were pulled up by indecision, and yet they had to make up 
their minds. 

fitienne was bringing up the rear, slowed down by 
Catherine, who was paralysed by weariness and fear. He 
would have taken the right-hand fork with Chaval, for he 
'ftought it was the right way, but he had let him go, even if 
It meant staying down there for good. And in any case the 
party went on breaking up, for some others had struck off on 
their own, leaving only seven following old Mouque. 

T^ut your arms round my neck and I'll carry you,' Etienne 
said to the girl, who looked on the point of fainting. 

'No, leave me here,' she murmured, ‘I can't go on. I'd 
rather die straight away.' 

They had dropped fifty metres behind the others and he was 
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on the point of picking her up* to carry her, willy-nilly, when 
the road was suddenly blocked: an enormous slab of rock fell in 
and cut them off’ from the others. The flood water was already 
percolating into the rocks and causing falls on all sides. They 
had to retrace their steps, and in so doing they lost their sense 
of direction. That put an end to any idea of climbing out via 
R^quillart, and their only hope was to reach the upper levels 
where they might be rescued if the floods abated. 

At last fitienne recognized the Guillaume seam. 

'Good!* he said. ‘Now I know where we are. Good God! 
we were on the right road all the time, but it's all one now! 
Look here, if we go straight ahead we can climb up the 
chimney.' 

Progress was very slow because the water was now up to 
their chests. So long as they had a light they would not 
despair, and so they jnit out one of the lamps in order to save 
oil, intending to empty it into the other. As they reached the 
chimney, a noise behind them made them turn. Had the others 
also been cut off and forced back this way ? There was a distant 
sound of stentorian breathing, like an approacliing storm 
lashing the water into foam For a moment they were 
mystified, then they uttered a scream of terror as a gigantic 
whitish mass loomed up out of the darkness, fighting its way 
towards them through the narrow timbers between which it 
was nearly jammed. 

It was Bataille. On leaving pit bottom he had galloped along 
the black galleries, panic-stricken, but still sure of his way in 
this underground city where he had lived for eleven years, for 
his eyes could see quite clearly through the eternal night in 
which he had spent his life. On and on he galloped, lowering 
his head, lifting his feet, speeding through these narrow 
warrens where his great body could only just pass. Roads 
followed roads and junctions forked this way and that, but he 
never hesitated. Where was he bound Over yonder, maybe, 
towards that dream of his youth, that mill on the Scarpe where 
he was bom, that distant memory of the sun burning up there 
like a big lamp. He wanted to live, his animal memories 
came back to him; a longing to breathe once again the air of 
the plain carried him on, straight on, in the hope of that hole 
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which led out into the light of day under the warm sky. His 
lifelong resignation was swept away in a fierce revolt against 
this pit that had first blinded him and now was trying to kill 
him. The water was pursuing him: now it was lashing his 
thighs, now licking his rump. But as he plunged onward the 
galleries narrowed and the roofs came lower, the walls jutted 
out. Nevertheless he galloped on, grazing his flanks and leav- 
ing liis bleeding flesh on the jagged timbers. The mine was 
pressing in on him from every side: it was going to get him 
and crush the life out of him. 

As he came neai'cr, Catherine and fitienne saw him wedge 
himself finally between the rocks. In stumbling he had broken 
both his forelegs. With one last effort he dragged himself a 
few metres along, but his haunches would not pass through, 
and there he was, snared and garrotted by the earth. He 
craned forward his bleeding head, still looking for some crack 
with his great frightened eyes. The water was rapidly rising 
over him, and he began to whinney, with the same long-drawn- 
out, agonized cry with which the other horses had perished 
in the stable. It was a fearful death; this poor old animal, 
mutilated, held prisoner, was struggling his last struggle in 
the bowels of the earth, so far from the light of day. His cry 
of distress never stopped, and even when the flood reached 
his mane it still went on, only me-e raucous, as his mouth 
stretched upwards, wide open. Then there was a final snoring 
sound, and a muffled gurgling like a barrel being filled. Then 
silence. 

'Oh, God! take me away!' sobbed Catherine. ‘Oh, God, 
I'm frightened, I don't want to die. Take me away!' 

She had looked on death. Neither the collapsing shaft nor the 
flooded pit had filled her with such horror as this death cry oi 
Bataille. It went on echoing in her ears and sent a shudder 
through her whole being. 

'Take me away! Take me away!' 

fitienne seized her and carried her off. It was high time, for 
they were in water up to their shoulders as they began to 
climb up the chimney. He had to help her up, for she had no 
strength left to hold on to the timbers. Three times he thought 
he was going to drop her into the deep, swirling waters below. 
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They were able to stop for a few minutes* breathing space 
when they reached tlie first level, wheie it was still dry. 
But the watci caught them up, and they had to hoist them- 
selves still higher And so the climb went on for hours as the 
flood drove them fiom level to level, always forcing them 
upwaids At the sixth there was a respite wfiith filled them 
with excitement and hope, for the water seenu'd to lemain 
stationai\ But then it lose more cjuickly than befoie, and 
they had to climb to the seventh, and then the eighth 
There was c^nlj one more IcTt, and when they reached that 
they anxiousl} watched cvei} centimctic that the water rose 
Lnless It snapped, was tins to be their death, ciushed against 
the loof vMth v\atci filling up their lungs - like the old horse ^ 
At every moment some new fall re-echoed The whole 
nnne v\as convulsed, for its entrails vvcie too weak to hold 
all this liquid on which the creature was goigcd, and they 
were bui '^ting Pockets of air, compressed into blind galleries, 
went off in tcriible detonations, splitting the rocks and ewer- 
throwing great blocks of earth This teriifying dm of internal 
cataclysms v\as like those piehistonc upheavals when deluges 
turned the eaith inside out, buiying the mountains under the 
plains 

Catheiine, da/ed and shaken by the continuous earthquake, 
wrung her hands and lepeatcd hei never-ending refrain 
T don't want to die^ I don t want to die^* 
fitienne tried to reassure her by swearing that the water 
had stopped moving Their flight had lasted a good six hours, 
and somebody was bound to come down to their rescue He 
said SIX hours, Init he had no real idea, for they had lost their 
sense of time In reality a whole day had already passed 
while they were climbing through the Guillaume seam 
Wet through and shivering, they settlexi down to wait She 
did not hesitate to take off her clothes and wring out the 
water, and then put on her jacket and ti ousers again to dry on 
her. She was barefoot, and he made her put on his clogs They 
had plenty of time ahead of them now, and so they turned the 
wick of the lamp down until there was only the feeblest 
glimmer left It was not until now that gnawing pains in their 
stomachs reminded them that they were dying of hungeri 
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Until then they had not had time to notice. They had not had 
their lunch when the accident occurred, and now they found 
their sandwiches soaked with water and turned into a mere 
sop. She had to be angry with him to make him accept a share. 
As soon as she had eaten she fell asleep, exhausted, on the 
cold earth. 13ut he was tortured by wakefulness and sat with 
his head in his hands watching over her. 

How many hours went by like this.^ They could not have 
said. All he knew^ was that there in front of him the creeping 
black water had reappeared at the mouth of the chimney, as 
though the malignant beast were arching his back so as to 
reach them. At first it was only a thin trickle, like a sinuous, 
lengthening serpent, but it broadened into the back of a 
sinister, crawling animal, then it caught them up and soon 
the sleeping girFs feet were in the water. He could not decide 
whether to wake her up, for it seemed cruel to drag her from 
rest, from this happy oblivion which was perhaps lulling her in 
dreams of open air and life in the sunshine. Besides, where 
w'as there to go.? As he pondered he remembered that the 
incline serving this part of the scam communicated with the 
one serving the next level. There was a way out. But he let 
her sleep on as long as possible, keeping an eye on the ad- 
vancing water, waiting for it to hound them on. Then he 
gently lifted her, and she shuddered 

‘ Oh, so it*s true then ! My God, it’s starting all over again.' 

As it all came back to her and she saw death drawing near 
she began crying out in a loud voice. 

'No, keep calm,’ he said softly, 'I’m sure there is a way 
through.’ 

In order to reach the incline they had to walk bent double 
and were soaked once again right up to the shoulders. Another 
climb began, but this was a more dangerous one, as the tunnel 
was a hundred metres long and timbered throughout. They 
began by trying to pull the cable so as to mjike one of the 
trucks fast at the bottom, for if the other w ere to come down 
iwhile they were climbing they would be smashed to smither- 
eens. But something had fouled the mechanism, and it would 
i^ot move. So they had to risk it, not daring to hold on to the 
ckble, which got in their way, breaking their nails on the 
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smooth, slippery timbers. He followed her and when she 
slipped back wiA bleeding hands steadied her with his head. 
Suddenly they ran into a splintered beam which barred the 
way up. There had been a fall of earth and they could not 
climb any higher. Mercifully there was a doorway just there, 
and they came out on to a road. 

They were thunderstruck to see a lamp burning in front 
of them and to hear a man's voice shouting angrily: 

' Some more clever Dicks who are as silly as I am ! ' 

It was Chaval, cut off by the same fall that had blocked the 
incline and killed the two others who had set off' with him. 
He had been injured in the elbow, but had had the courage to 
crawl back and take their lamps and search them for their 
sandwiches. As he was making his escape a final collapse had 
blocked the gallery behind him. 

His first thought was to swear to himself that he would 
never share his provisions with these survivors from below. 
Sooner strike them dead! Then he recognized them and 
dropping his blustering manner he began to laugh, an un- 
pleasant, gloating laugh. 

'Oh, it's you, Catherine! So you have come a cropper and 
want your man back again. Well, well ! We're in for a fine ojd 
time together!' 

He pretended not to see Etienne, whose first reaction had 
been an instinctive move to protect the girl clinging to him. 
But the situation had to be faced, and fitienne merely asked 
his mate, as though they had parted the best of friends an hour 
before: 

‘ Have you explored the other end.^ Can't we get out by the 
co&l-faces ? ' 

faces ? Lord, no, they've fallen in too, and we're 
between two walls, in a proper trap. But you can go back by 
the incline if you're a good diver.' 

It was true ; the water was still rising and they could hear 
it lapping. Their retreat was already cut off. He was right, 
they were caught in a trap, a length of gallery cut off at each 
end by heavy falls of rock. No way out: the three of them were 
immured together. ^ 

'So you've decided to stay?' jeered Chaval. 'Well, it's th/? 
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best thing you can do, and if you don't interfere with me I 
won’t even talk to you. There's still room for tw'o men here. 
We shall soon see which dies first, unless somebody comes to 
the rescue, which looks unlikely to me!' 

Etienne went on: 

* If we tapped somebody might hear.' 

' I'm sick and tired of tapping. You have a go yourself with 
this stone ! ' 

Etienne picked up the piece of sandstone that the other 
man had already half worn away, went to the end and beat out 
the miners' recall, the long roll used by men in peril to show 
where they are. Then he put his ear to the rock and listened. 
He went on obstinately a score of times. No answer came. 

Meanwhile Chaval was ostentatiously settling himself in. 
First he put his three lamps down in a row against the wall; 
only one burning, the others were for later. Then he set out on 
a piece of timber his two remaining sandwiches. That was the 
sideboard. With due care he could last two days on that. He 
turned round and said: 

'You know, Catherine, half of this is for you if you get too 
hungry.' 

She said nothing. This was the last refinement of misery, to 
be back again between these two men. 

The dreadful existence began. Ne. her fitienne nor Chaval 
opened his mouth, although they were sitting on the ground 
almost side by side. Once Chaval made a remark and fitienne 
put out his lamp, which was a useless luxury; then they 
relapsed into silence. Feeling uncomfortable at the way her 
former lover was looking at her, Catherine took up a positim 
near fitienne, lying at his side. As the hours dragged onjfe ' 
only sounds were the lapping of the steadily rising wamtk 
and from time to time distant shocks and reverberations as the 
mine finally caved in. When the lamp gave out and they had 
to open another to light it, the thought of firedamp made them 
hesitate for a moment, but they preferred to be blown up at 
once than to last on in darkness. However, there was no gas 
Md no explosion. They lay down again and the hours of 
waiting went on. 

A noise startled fitienne and Catherine and made them look 
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up. Chaval had decided to have some food: he had cut a 
sandwich in two and was chewing very slowly to resist the 
temptation to swallow it all at once. They watched him, 
tortured by hunger. 

'You're sure you won't have any?' he asked Catlierinc in a 
provocative way. 'You are making a mistake.' 

She lowered her eyes for fear of giving in, for the pain in 
her stomach was so agonizing that she had tears in her eyes. 
But she understood what he wanted. Once already that morn- 
ing he had breathed down her neck. One of his old fits of lust 
had come over him through seeing her near the other man. 
She knew' that flicker in his eyes as he invited her, it was the 
old flame of his jealous rages wdien he used to fall on her with 
blows and accuse her of committing abominations with her 
mother's lodger. But she did not want to, fearing that if she 
returned to him the two men would fly at each other's throats 
in this narrow cave where they were all facing death together. 
Oh God, couldn't they end up as friends? 

fitienne would ratlier have starved to death than beg a 
mouthful of bread from Chaval. The silence grew^ more and 
more ominous, and eternity seemed to stretch out before them 
as the slow, monotonous minutes went by one by one, hope- 
lessly. They had lived shut up together for a whole day. The 
second lamp burned low and they lit the third. 

Chaval lx?gan his second sandwich. 

'Come on, silly!' he growled. 

Catherine shuddered, fitienne turned away so as to leave 
her free. But still she did not move, and he wdiispered to her: 

'Go on, my dear! ' 

Then the tears she had been holding back gushed forth and 
she cried for a long time, too weak to get to her feet or even 
to know whether she was hungry or not, for by now the i)ain 
was torturing her whole body, fvtienne got to his fc(*t and 
paced up and down, vainly tapping out the miners' c^Il, lashed 
to madness by the thought that what little life he had left was 
to be spent tied to this detestable rival. Not even room to get 
away from each other to die! He could not walk ten steps 
without having to turn round and collide with this man. And^i 
the poor girl - they were still fighting over her even in t)^ I 
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depths of the earth! She would go to the survivor, and if he 
went first this man would rob him of her yet again. It went on 
and on, hour followed hour, and the promiscuity of their lives 
became more and more disgusting, what with their foul 
breath and tlie stench of the bodily needs they had had to 
satisfy in front of each other. Twice he made a rush at the 
wall of rock as though he expected to split it open with his 
fists. 

Another day drew to its close, and Cliaval was sitting by 
Catherine, with whom he was sharing his last half sandwich. 
Slie was painfully chewing each mouthful, and he made her 
pay for each one with a kiss, in his jealous determination not to 
die before he had possessed her in front of tlie other man. In 
her exhausted state she was beginning to yield, but when he 
attempted to take her she cried out in pain : 

'Oh, leave off, you're hurting me!’ 

Trembling with emotion, fitienne had tlirust his face 
against the pit-props so as not to see. But now he jumped 
round in a rage: 

'Take your bloody hands off her I’ 

'What’s it got to do with you.^’ said Cliaval. 'vShe’s my 
woman, and I can do what I like with her, can’t I?* 

He seized her again and held her tight in his arms, out of- 
bravado, crushing liis red moustache o her mouth. Then he 
said: 

' Leave us alone, sec ! Kindly buzz off ! ’ 

Etienne, pale to tlie lips, shouted: 

'If you don’t leave her alone I'll throttle you!’ 

The other stood up at once, realizing from the tone of 
fitienne’s voice that he was determined to make an end of 
things. Death seemed too slow for them, and one of them had 
to make way for the other at once. The old feud had come to a 
iiead again here in the earth where they would soon be 
sleeping side by side; and space was so cramped that they 
t'ould not even raise their fists at each other without grazing 
them. 

'Look out,’ snarled Chaval. 'This time I’m going to get 
j|^ou!’ 

Then I^tienne went mad. A red mist swam before his eyes 
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aria tlOT^^aurged up to bi5 head. The blood-lust was upon 
him, ad imperious as a physical need, as a lump of phlegm in 
the throat that makes you cough. It rose up in him and his 
will-power was swept away before the onrush of his hereditary 
taint. He laid hold of a flake of shale in the wall, tugged it 
from side to side until it came away. Huge and heavy though 
it was he raised it in both hands, and with superhuman 
strength brought it down on ChavaFs skull. 

He did not even have time to jump back, but went down 
with his face smashed in and skull split open. His brains 
spattered the gallery roof and a red flood streamed like a 
steady flowing spring, making a pool which reflected the 
smoky flame of the lamp. Darker shadows seemed to invade 
the narrow enclosed space, and the black corpse on the ground 
looked like a heap of slack. 

fitienne stood over him, staring with dilated eyes. So he 
had done it, he had killed a man! All his past struggles swam 
through his consciousness; the unavailing fight against the 
latent poison in his system, the slowly accumulated alcohol 
in his blood. And yet he was far from drunk now, unless it 
were with hunger. The drunkenness of his parents long ago had 
sufficed. Though his hair stood on end at the horror of this 
murder, though all his upbringing cried out in protest, his 
heart was beating faster with sheer joy, the animal joy of an 
appetite satisfied at last. And then there was pride, the pride 
of the stronger. He had a fleeting vision of that young 
soldier's throat slit by a knife - killed by a child. Now he had 
killed, too. 

Catherine, standing motionfes, uttered a wild shriek. 

'Oh God! He's dead!' 

' Are you sorry ^ ' asked Etienne brutally. 

She gasped and made incoherent sounds, then swayed and 
fell into his arms. 

'Oh, kill me too! Let's die together ! ' 

She wound her arms round his shoulders in a fierce em- 
brace, which he returned, and they wished they could die 
But death was in no hurry, and they loosened their embrace 
She hid her eyes while he dragged the body along and threw it 
down the incline, so as to clear the narrow space where tlijfv 
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had to go on living. Life would nSt have been possible with 
that corpse in the way. They were horrified when they heard 
it plop into the water, splashing up a cloud of spray. So the 
water had already filled that great hole? Yes, they could see it 
now, it had overflowed into the gallery. 

A new battle set in. They had lit the last lamp, and as the 
oil was burning away they could see the water mounting 
steadily, relentlessly. First it touched their ankles and soon it 
had reached their knees. The road ran uphill and they re- 
treated to the upper end which gave them a few hours* respite. 
But the water caught them up, and now it was waist-high, 
Standing with their backs to the rocky wall they watched it 
rise and rise, and still rise, knowing that when it reached their 
mouths it would be all over. They had hung up the lamp and it 
cast its yellow light on the tiny wavelets of the advancing 
flood, but as the flame waned all they could see was a rapidly 
shrinking semicircle on which the darkness was encroaching 
with the rising water. Then suddenly the blaclmess enveloped 
them as the lamp went out with a final splutter. Now it was 
total, absolute night, the darkness of the earth where they 
would sleep without ever setting eyes on daylight again. 

' Bloody hell ! ' swore Etienne. 

Catherine crept close to him, as though she had felt the 
shadows snatching at her. In a quiet voice she repeated the 
miners' proverb: 

'Death blows out the lamp.' 

And yet their instinct fought on, and the very will to live 
gave them strength. He began jabbing at the shaly wall with 
the hook of the lamp, and she helped him with her nails. They 
made a sort of high shelf, and when they had hauled them- 
selves up on to it they managed to sit there with their legs 
dangling and their backs bent, for the roof forced them to 
lower their heads. Now it was only their heels that were 
frozen by the water, but before long they felt its icy touch on 
ilieir ankles, up their calves, on their knees, as it continued its 
mexorable advance. They had not been able to level out the 
^'at properly, and when it v/as wet it became so slippery that 
xl|ey had to hold tight for fear of sliding off. This must surely 
h^the end, for how long could they go on waiting with no 
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space except this niche on which they dared not move, anti 
exhausted and hungry, with no food or light left? The dark- 
ness tormented them by denying them even the sight of 
approaching death. There was no sound: the mine was now 
saturated with water and was lying still. The only thing tliey 
were conscious of was the tide silently rising from the depths 
of the galleries. 

Hours followed black hours, though they could no; keep 
an exact account, as their sensation of time grew itk and 
more confused. Instead of making the minutes draj , the 
torments they were enduring made them fly swiftly by. They 
thought they had been buried for only two days and a ’ ight, 
whereas in fact the third day was already drawing to its 
close. They had given up all hope of being rescued, for no- 
body knew they were there and nobody could possibly come 
down. Hunger would finish them even if the flood relented. 
They thought of tapping out the signal one last time, but the 
stone was under water, and in any case who would hear? 

(Catherine was sitting in hopeless resignation, with her 
aching head propped against tlie w^all, when she suddenly 
lumped and said: 

‘Listen!; 

At first Etienne thought she meant the lapping of the rising 
water. He lied, trying to reassure her. 

‘No, it's me, moving my legs.’ 

‘No, no, I don’t mean that. Over that side, listen!’ 

She put her ear to the coal. He understood and did the sapie. 
They held their breath for seconds together. Then they heard 
three taps, widely spaced, very soft and very far away. But 
still they could not believe it — there were noises in their ears, 
or it might be the coal cracking. And they did not know what 
to answer with. 

£tienne had an idea. 

‘You’ve got my clogs. Take them off' and tap with thf-> 
heels.’ 

She did, beating out the miners’ signal. They listened agai 
and again they heard the distant three taj)s. They did so 
score of times, and each time the answer came. They bujj 



into tears and embraced, at the risk of overbalancing. At JSust 
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their comrades were there, they were coming. All the tor- 
ments of the long vigil, the frustration of endless tapping with 
never a reply, were forgotten in an upsurge of love and joy, 
as though their rescuers had only to pick away the rock with 
one finger and let them out. 

‘Wasn’t it a bit of luck that I rested my head against the 
wall!’ she laughed. 

‘Oh, you certainly have an ear! 1 didn’t hear any tiling.’ 

From then on they took it in turns to listen and answer 
.he slightest signal. Soon they heard the noise of picks: they 
were beginning to cut a way through, opening up a gallery. 
,f^"ot a sound escaped them. But their joy was short-lived. It 
was all very well to laugh and try to deceive each other, but 
despair gradually overtook them. At first they went in for 
elaborate explanations: tliey were coming via Requillart, the 
gallery they were hewing ran downhill into the seam, per- 
haps they w^cre opening up more than one, for they could hear 
three men at it. But they talked less and finally relapsed into 
silence as they began to work out the enormous thickness of 
earth between them and their comrades, each one mentally 
calculating the days and days it would take a man to pierce 
through such a mass. They w^ould never get through in time, 
and both o^ them would be dead twenty times over. Not 
daring to exchange a word in their increasing agony of mind, 
they gloomily answered the signals by tapping with the heels 
of the clogs, but it was without hope, and simply out of an 
automatic instinct to show the others that they were still 
alive. 

Another day passed, and another. They had now been 
underground for six days. The water had stopped at thefr 
knees, neither rising nor falling, and their legs seemed to be 
melting away in this ice-bath. They could lift them out for 
about an hour, but by then the unnatural posture brought on 
sucli unbearable cramp that they had to let them drop down 
again. Every ten minutes they had to lift their buttocks with 
a jerk for fear of sliding ott'the slippery ledge. Jagged edges 
of coal stuck into their backs and they had acute and ceaseless 
pain in the back of the neck through having to keep their 
heads constantly bent forward under the low roof. The 
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atmosphere bjecame more and more stifling because the water 
had compressed the air into the sort of cloche in which they 
were imprisoned. If they spoke the muffled tones seemed to 
come from a great distance. Noises in their heads sounded like 
the jangling of bells gone mad, or a herd of animals galloping 
on and on in pelting hail. 

At first Catherine suffered unspeakable tortures of hunger, 
and clawed desperately at her breast while her breath came in 
long agonizing moans, and her stomach felt as if it were 
being dragged out of her with pincers, fitienne, suffering the 
same pains, was desperately feeling in the darkness when his 
fingers touched a piece of rotting timber w'hich broke up as he 
scratched it. He gave Catherine a handful which she 
swallowed voraciously. For two days they lived on worm- 
eaten wood, finishing the whole piece, and when there was no 
more they almost tore themselves to pieces trying to eat other 
bits that were still solid wood and too hard. As their torments 
grew worse and worse they were furious to find that they 
could not chew the cloth of their garments. His leather 
belt gave them some slight relief. He bit it into small pieces 
and she chewed them up and forced herself to swallow them. 
At any rate it occupied their jaws and gave tht^m an illusion 
of eating. When the belt was finished they returned to the 
cloth, sucking it for hours on end. 

In time, however, the violent paroxysms passed away, and 
hunger became just a dull, deep-seated pain, the sensation of 
a slow and steady draining away of their strength. They 
might have succumbed earlier had they not had as much water 
^as they wanted. They only had to lean forward and drink 
from their hands, and this they did over and over again, for 
they were parched with a thirst that all this water could not 
quench. 

On the seventh day Catherine was leaning forward to 
drink when her hand touched an object floating in front of her. 

‘Look here, what's this.?' she said. 

fitienne felt in the darkness. 

' I don't understand. It feels like the cover of a ventilator 
door.' 

She drank the water, but as she was taking up some more 
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the object touched her hand again, and she uttered a terrible 
shriek. 

•It’s him! Oh God!’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Him. You know. I felt his moustache.’ 

It was Chaval’s body, which the rising water had borne up 
the incline and washed up to them, fitienne put out his hand 
and felt the moustache and smashed nose, and shook with 
horror and disgust. Seized with a terrible nausea Catherine 
spewed out the water still in her mouth. She felt she had been 
drinking blood, that all this deep water in front of her was 
that man’s blood. 

‘Wait a minute,’ said fitienne. ‘I'll push it away.’ 

He gave the corpse a kick and it floated off. But soon it was 
hitting their legs again. 

‘ Go away, for Christ’s sake ! ’ 

But after the third time fitienne had to let it stay, for some 
current kept bringing it back. Chaval would not go; he was 
determined to stay with them, right up against them. This 
gruesome companion added his foul stench to the vitiated air. 
All through that day they did not drink, but fought down their 
thirst, preferring death, but the next day their sufferings won, 
and they moved the body aside for each mouthful. What had 
been the use of killing him if he was still to come between 
them with his obstinate jealousy? He would always be there 
to prevent their coming together, even in death, even to the 
end. 

Yet another day, and another. With each wavelet fitienne 
could feel the gentle touch of the man he had killed - just a 
touch to remind him he was there. And each touch made him 
shudder, fitienne constantly visualized him, swollen and green 
with his red moustache in his smashed face. Then his memory 
began to play him tricks ; perhaps he had not killed him after 
all, he was swimming and about to bite. Catherine had now 
given way to long fits of weeping, followed by a state of semi- 
consciousness. In the end she became invincibly drowsy. He 
would wake her up, but she would only say a few disconnected 
words and fall asleep again without even opening her eyes,'* 
and so to prevent her falling into the water he kept one arm 
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round her waist. Now he alone answered the signals which 
were coming nearer behind him, but his own strength was 
failing and he had not tlie heart to go on tapping. They knew 
they were here, so wliy go on tiring oneself? He no longer 
cared whether they came or not. The long wait had so stupe- 
fied him that for hours together he did not even Imow what 
he was waiting for. 

There came one slight relief. The water receded a little and 
Chaval's body went aw^ay. The rescue party had been at work 
for nine days and they themselves were able for the first time 
to walk a few steps along tlie gallery, vvlicn a fearful explosion 
threw them to the ground. They felt their way to eacli other 
and stood clinging together in terror, not ujiderstanding 
what had happened and thinking that the catastrophe was 
beginning all over again. But there w^as not another sound; 
the noise of the rescuers' picks had ceased. 

In the corner where they were sitting side by side Catherine 
suddenly broke into a little titter. 

‘It must be lovely outside. Come on, let's go out.' 

At first Etienne tried to fight against this delirium, but even 
his stronger head began to catch the contagion, and he lost his 
sense of reality. All their senses were beginning to play tricks 
on them, especially Catlierine's, w^ho was now wandering in 
her mind and finding relief in incessant chatter and fidgeting. 
The noises in her head w ere now babbling bi'ooks or warbling 
birds, slie could smell a strong scent of newly trodden grass 
and clearly see big yellow things waving in the air, so big 
that she thought she was out by the canal in the cornfields on 
a bright sunny day. 

‘Isn't it hot here? Take me, and lot's stay together ahvays 
and always ! ' 

He held her tight and she nestled up against him for a long 
time, chattering like a happy child: 

‘ How silly we have been to wait all this long time ! I would 
have loved you from the very beginning, only you did not 
realize it! You sulked — And then do you remember how we 
couldn't sleep at night, but lay witli our noses in the air 
listening to each other's breathing, and all the time dying for 
each other?' 
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Her gaiety was infectious, and he too began joking about 
memories of their unspoken love 

‘You hit me once Oh yes you did* On both cheeks ' 

‘That was because I loved you But, you see, I wouldn't let 
myself think about you I told myself it was all over between 
us But all the time I really knew that we should come to- 
gc ther some day All we wanted was a chance, ]ust some lucky 
( hance, didn't we^' 

A cold shudder ran through him, and he wanted to shake 
hei out of this dream of hers But he went on 

‘It's never all over All you need is a little happiness, and 
It begins dll over again ' 

‘ 1 l hen will you keep me ^ It's the i eal thing this time, isn't it ^ ' 
She was so weak that she fell limp in his arms, and her voice 
died away He was fi ightened, and he held her close to his 
heart 

‘Are you ilP' 

She started up in surprise 
‘No, of course not Why?*' 

Hut the question had wakened her out of her dream. She 
looked round in the darkness, clasped and unclasped her hands 
and burst into a fresh ht of sobbing 
‘ Oh God * How dark it is * ' 

Gone were the cornfields, thf cent of the grass, the song of 
the larks, and the golden sunshine She was back in the flooded 
pit, in the stinking darkness, the lugubrious drip-diip m this 
cavern in which they had been dying for so many days. Her 
hallucination made it all the more hoiiible, and she went 
back to the superstitions of her childhood and saw the Black 
Man, the old miner who came back from the grave to wiing 
the necks of bad gii Is in the mine 
‘Listen Did you hear?^' 

‘No, nothing I can't hear cUiything ' 

‘Yes, I tell you* It’s the Man you know look, there 
he IS T he eai th has let all the blood out of her \cins, out of 
revenge for having an artery cut And there he is, look* 
hlackci thin night Oh, I’m afraid. I’m afraid*' 

She stopped, but was shaking violently. Then she 
whispered 
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'No. It's still the other one/ 

'What other one?' 

'The one who's still with us. The one who's dead.' 

She was haunted by the vision of Chaval, and rambled on 
about him, about their cat and dog life together, the one day 
.when he had been nice to her, in j^^an-Bart, and the other days 
of alternate caresses and blows, when he half killed her with 
his embraces after nearly beating her to death. 

' He's coming, I tell you he is, and he is going to stop our 
being together yet again. It's still the same old jealousy. Oh, 
send him away, and keep me - all of me ! ' 

She clung impetuously to him, found his mouth and pressed 
it passionately with hers. The darkness rolled away, she saw 
the sun, and laughed the serene laugh of a young girl in love. 
Feeling her half naked body through her rags, so close to his, 
his virility returned, and he took her. This at last was their 
wedding night, in this tomb, on this bed of mud. They could not 
die before having their happiness, they must live and pass on life 
one last time. They loved each other in despair, in death itself. 

There was no sequel. For hour after hour fitienne sat in the 
same comer and Catherine lay quite still on his knees. For a 
long time he thought she was asleep, but when he felt her she 
was very cold, she was dead. Even so he did not move for fear 
of waking her. He dwelt with deep emotion on the thought 
'that he had been the first to possess her womanhood, and that 
she could now bear a child of his. And other thoughts came, 
but so vaguely that they merely touched his brow, like the 
very breath of sleep - how lovely to set off with her, the happy 
things they would do later on. For he was weakening and only 
had strength left to make a little stroking movement with his 
^hand to feel whether she was still there, stiff and cold, like a 
sleeping child. Everything sank away, even the darkness itself. 
He was nowhere, beyond space and time. And yet something 
. was still tapping near his head, and the taps were getting lou- 
der; but at first he had felt too lazy to reply, too tired, and now 
he hardly knew, but somehow dreamed that she was walking 
in front of him and that he could hear the light tap of her clogs. 
'Two days passed in this way and she had not stirred, but he 
sU*oked her automatically, glad to know she was so quiet. 
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He felt a shock. Voices were murmuring and stones were'' 
rolling down at his feet., Then he saw a lamp and burst into 
tears. He blinked at th^ light and kept his eyes fixed in 
ecstasy on the little red flame that scarcely dispelled the 
gloom. Now his Jriends were carrying him along, he allowed 
tliem to pour a few spoonfuls of broth between his clenched ^ 
teeth. He was already in the R4quillart gallery before he 
recognized one of them: N6grel, the engineer, standing in 
front of him. And the two men, who had despised each other, 
the defiant workman and the sarcastic, sceptical chief, em- 
braced and wept together, pouring out the deep springs of 
their common humanity. Into their bitter grief entered all the 
misery of countless generations, all the immeasurable sorrow 
of human life. 

At the surface Maheude fell down beside her dead Catherine 
and uttered cry after cry, long, endless moans. Several other 
bodies had already been brought up and laid in a line on the , 
ground: Chaval who, it was assumed, had been crushed by a ' 
fall of rock, a lad and two colliers smashed in the same way, 
with the brains gone from their skulls and their bellies 
swollen with water. Women in the crowd went out of their 
minds and tore their clothes and scratched their own faces. 
When they brought fitienne up at last, after having accus- 
tomed him to lamplight and gbvn him some food, he was a 
skeleton with hair as white as snow. People in the crowd 
turned away, shuddering at the sight of this old man. Even 
Maheude stopped Iier wailing and looked at him stupidly, 
with great staring eyes. 


CO 

It was four o'clock in the morning. The warmth of approach- 
ing day was beginning to succeed the cool April night and the 
stars were waning in the clear sky as dawn touched the east 
with red. Only the faintest stir animated the black, slumbering 
countryside, the vague sounds heralding reawakening life. 
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fitienne was striding along the Vandaine road. He had been 
six weeks in a liospital bed at Though he was still 

very pale and thin, he felt stroi^#.>ugh to go, and he was 
going. The Company, still trembling for the safety of its pits 
and carrying out successive disi lissals, hacUiotifred him that 
he could not be kept on. This had been /frtJbmpanied by the 
award of a grant of one hundred francs, with paternal advice 
that he should give up work in the mines which was now too 
strenuous for iiiin. But he had refused their hundred francs, 
having already had a letter from Bluchart calling him to Paris 
and enclosing his fare. His old dream had come true. After 
leaving hospital the day before he had slept at the Bon Joy- 
eux, at widow Desir's, and he had got up very early, with 
only one thing left to do: say good-bye to his friends before 
catching the eight o’clock train at Marchiennes. 

£tienne stood still for a moment in the middle of the street in 
the rosy light of dawn. It was good to breathe the pure air of 
early spring, and it was going to be a lovely day. As it grew 
gradually lighter the life of the earth began to rise with the* 
sun. Then he walked on again, loudi y striking the ground with 
his dogwood stick, and watching the distant plain emerge 
from the mists of the night. He had seen nobody: Maheude 
had come to sec him once at the hospital, but had no doubt 
been prevented from coming again. What he did not know 
was that the whole of Village 240 w^as now working in 
Jean-Bart and that she had gone back to work there herself. 

Gradually the deserted roads filled with people, and silent, 
pale-faced miners continually passed Etienne. He had heard 
tliat the Company was taking advantage of its victory. When 
they returned to work, beaten by hunger after two and a half 
months of strike, the miners had had to accept the separate 
rate for timbering, that disguised wage-c'ut which was now 
more hateful than ever, being stained with the blood of their 
friends. They were being robbed of an hour’s work and made 
to break their oath never to yield, and this enforced perjury 
stuck in their throats with the bitterness of gall. Work was 
beginning again everywhere: at Mirou, Madeleine, Creve- 
coeur and La Victoire. Everywhere, in the morning mist, 
along the shadowy roads, the trampling herd could be seen, 
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lines of men plodding along with their noses to the ground like 
cattle^ing driven to the slaughterhouse. They were shiver- 
ing in tneir thin cotton clothes, their arms folded for warmth, 
shambling andrikunched up ‘ o that the briquet, held between 
shirt and ccalH|B^kad like a deformity. But behind this mass 
return to wciSp'^se silent dark shapes with never a smile or 
glance to the s'* ^ you could sense jaws set in anger and hearts 
bursting with hatred. Tliey had only knuckled under because 
compelled to by starvation. 

The nearer he came to tlie pit the more of them he saw. 
Most of them walked alone, and those who were in groups 
followed each other in single file, tired out already, and sick 
of themselves and every^:)ody else. He noticed one old man 
with eyes blazing like burning coals under his livid brow. 
Another, quite young, was panting as he walked, and it was 
like the breath of a pent-up storm. Many had their clogs in 
their hands and he could hardly hear the soft pad of their 
stockinged feet. The stream flowed on endlessly, like the 
forced march of a routed army, tramping head down, sullenly 
absorbed in its fierce determination to fight again and be 
revenged. 

As Etienne reached Jean-Bart the pit was emerging from 
the shadows and the lanterns on the trestles were still burning 
in the growing daylight. Above ^".e dark buildings rose the 
white plume of an exhaust, delicately tinted with carmine. He 
took the stairway of the screening-shed and made his way into 
the pit head. 

The descent was about to begin, and men were coming up 
from the locker-room. He paused for a moment in the midst of 
the din and bustle. Rumbling tubs shook the sheet-iron 
flooring, drums were turning, unwinding cables to the ac- 
companiment of shouting megaphones, the ringing of bells 
and the clatter of the signal hammer. Here once again was the 
monster gulping down his ration of human flesh, cages 
emerged and plunged down again into the abyss loaded with 
men, bolted down tirelessly by the insatiable giant. Since the 
accident he had a nervous dread of pits, and as the cages went 
down his stomach turned over. He had to look away, lie could, 
not stand it. 
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In the great dark shed, onlj^ dimly liiFiJy the guttering 
lamps, he could not make out a single face he kn^jj^ The 
miners waiting there barefoot, lam> in hand, looked^, tim 
with wide, enquiring eyes, and then lookedjj^n or tf ned 
away in embarrassment. They evidentlji^ k iMre ^im, but far 
from bearing malice, they seemed to 
reddening with shame as thoug'h he were rqiroaching them 
for cowardice. Saddened by this attitude, he forgot that 
these were the brutes who had stoned him, and found liimself 
dreaming once again of turning them into heroes, leading the 
people, that force of nature feeding upon itself. 

A cage filled with men and disappeared, and as others 
moved up he at last recognized one of his stalwarts of the 
strike, a good fellow who had sworn to die before surrendering. 

‘You too!' he said, deeply shocked. 

The man looked confused and mumbled vaguely, then said 
apologetically: 

‘What else can I do.M'm a married man.* 

He knew all the next group to move up. 

‘You tool You too! You too!' 

They all muttered shamefacedly: 

‘ I've got my mother . . . my children . . . we must eat! ' 

As the cage di|l not come up at once they stood about 
gloomily waiting, so depressed by their defeat that they 
avoided each other's eyes and looked steadfastly at the shaft. 

'What about Maheude.^' asked Etienne. 

Nobody answered. One made a sign that she was coming. 
Others raised their arms in a pitying gesture as if to say: oh, 
poor woman! what she was going through! But the silence 
was unbroken, and when he held out his hand in farewell they 
all shook it vigorously and put into this silent grip all their 
bitterness at having had to give in and fervent hopes of 
revenge. The cage came up, they got in and were swallow ed 
in the abyss. 

. Pierron came on the scene, wearing the open lamp of a 
deputy in his leather cap. A week since he had been promoted 
to master haulier, and the workers moved to one side, for 
promotion had turned his head. He was taken aback at seeing 
fitienne, but came up to him and was very relieved w^hen he 
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karried tha^^PPPf leaving. They had a chat. Hia wife now 
managed the Pfogr^s bar thanks to the gentlemen who were 
kind to her. But a lecture to old 

P|||t]b, accusing hjim having brought up his horse- 

ti^ng-^at the regulation tink/'^lThe old man humbly listened 
with bowed head. But he was outraged by this reprimand, and 
before going down he also shook fitienne's hand with the 
same long, warm grip, full of suppressed anger and eloquent 
with promise of future rebellion, fitienne was so touched to 
feel the old man's hand tremM'iJg in hL, showing that he bore 
him no ill-will for the death of his cfc^ren, that he watched 
him go without a word. 

‘Isn't Maheude coming this morning?' he asked Pierron. 

At first Pierron pretended not to understand, for there were 
times when it seemed to bring him bad luck even to talk about 
her. He began to move off, on the pretext that some order 
had to be given, but relented and said: 

‘What? Maheude? Yes, here she comes.' 

Yes, here she was, coming from the locker-room with her 
lamp, wearing trousers and coat and wdth her head covered 
by a cap. The Company, touched by the poor woman's 
sad plight, had made a special exception in her favour and 
allowed her to work underground at the age of forty. But as it 
seemed difficult to put her back oi. to tramming she had been 
given the job of working a little hand ventilator that had been 
installed in the North Gallery, in those infernal regions under 
Le Tartaret, where the air never circulated. And there, for 
ten back-breaking hours, she turned her wheel in a tunnel of. 
fire, roasting in a temperature of over a hundred degrees.* 
She earned thirty sous. 

Seeing her standing there, a pitiful sight in her men's 
clothes, with her stomach and bosom distended with water 
from the pit, Etienne was so deeply moved that he could 
hardly find words to tell her that he was off and had come to 
say good-bye. 

She looked at him without taking in what he was saying, 
but said at length: 

‘You are surprised to see me here, eh? It's true I said I 
• 40° Centigrade. 
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would strangle the first of mine to go back and here I 

am going down, so I should strangle myself, I suppose? Ah 
well, I would have done so before^this if I hadn't got th^^old 
man and the children at home!^ ^ ‘(ri 

She talked on in her quiets weary voice, not trying to make 
excuses for herself but just saying how things were. They had 
almost starved to death and she had had to make up her mind 
to it, otlierwise they would have been turned out of the village. 

'How's the old man?' 

'Still very quiet and clean. But his head is quite cracked. He 
wasn't found guilty of that business, you know. They wanted 
to put him in the madhouse, but I wouldn't have it. They'd 
have finished him ott' w ith a dose of something in his soup. 
But it has done us a lot of harm, because they'll never give 
him a pension now^ - one of the gentlemen told me it would 
be immoral to give him one.' 

'Is jeanlin working?' 

'Yes, the gentlemen have found him a job above ground. 
He gets twenty sous. Oh, I don't complain, they have been 
very kind to me, as they have pointed out. The boy's twenty 
and my thirty make fifty - enough to live on if there weren't 
six of us. Estelle is weaned now^ and has to be fed, and the 
worst of it is that tliere are another four or five years to wait 
before Lenore and Henri arc old enough to go down the mine.' 

Etienne could not withhold an expression of grief. 

'Them too!' 

Maheude's pale cheeks coloured and her eyes blazed. But 
her shoulders sagged, as though weighed down by destiny. 

'What can we do? They'll have to go after the others. All 
the rest have left tljeir dead bodies in tlie job and now it'll be 
their turn.' 

She had to stop as some labourers rumbled their tubs past 
them. Daylight was filtering through the grimy windows and 
the lamps shed an uncertain glimmer in the grey light. 'I'he 
engine started up every three minutes, the cables unwound 
and the cages went on swallowing men. 

'Come on, you lazy devils, hurry up!' shouted Pierron. 
'Get into the cages, or we shall never be done today.' 

He looked at Maheiide, but she did not move. She had 
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already let three cages go, sSSIffed to wake up 

from, a dream, remembering ^ti^JPIPfirst words. 

\So you Ye 

‘Yes, this morning.' 

‘You Ye right. Better go sflHI where else if you can. And 
Tm glad IVe seen you, because anyhow you'll know that I 
donY bear you any ill-will. There was a time when I could 
have killed you, just after all that slaughter. But you have 
second thoughts, don't you.?' And then you realize that in the 
long run it isn't anybody’s fault. No, no, it isn't your fault, it's 
every bod37’s fault.' 

Now she could talk quite calmly about her dead: her 
husband, Zacharic, and Catherine, but her eyes did fill with 
tears when she mentioned the name of Alzire. She was once 
again the sensible, phlegmatic woman she used to be, taking 
a reasonable view of things. It wouldn't do the bourgeois any 
good, she reflected, to have killed so many poor people, and 
some day they would be punished for it, because everything 
has to be paid for. There wouldn't even be any need for them 
to do anything about it, for the w^hole show would blow up of 
its own accord, and the soldiers would shoot the employers 
just as they had shot the workers. In the resignation and 
disciplined subservience that she had inherited from a century 
of forel)ears a change had come ubout : she was sure now that 
in justice could not last much longer, and that if God w^as no 
more, some other Force would assuredly spring up and 
avenge the downtrodden. 

She was speaking softly and furtively looking about her. 
I’lien as Tierron came within earshot she went on in a loud 
voice : 

‘Ah well, so you’re going! You will have to pick up \^our 
things at home. There are still two shirts, three handkerchiefs, 
and an old pair of trousers.' 

fitienne waved away this offer of the few things of his that 
had not gone to the dealers. 

‘No, don't bother about them, they'll come in for the 
children. I can get fixed up in Paris.' 

Tw o more cages had gone down, and Pierron made up his 
mind to address her directly: 
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Xx)ok here,l«(t, IIUjUnlipL Have you nearly finished 
your little chat?' 

She turned her back on him^^^at right had this traitor to 
be so zealous? The descent ^iHlione of his business anyway, 

and the men on his level hil^ him enough as it was So 

there she stayed, lamp in hani, freezing in the draught, 
although the weather outside was so warm. 

Neither of them could think of anything else to say. They 
stood looking at each other, and their hearts were so full that 
they wished there w’ere something else to put into words. 

She finally said something just for the sake of talking: 

‘La Levaque is in the family way. Levaejue is in prison, and 
so meanwhile Bouteloup is taking his place.' 

‘ Bouteloup, oh yes, of course ! ' 

‘Oh, and did I tell you? Philomene has gone off'.' 

‘ Gone off! Where ? ' 

'Gone off' with a miner from the Pas-de-Calais. I w^as afraid 
she might leave the two children with me, but she has taken 
them with her. What do you think of that - a woman spitting 
blood and looking as though she w^erc going to kick the 
bucket at any moment!' 

She mused for a moment and then went on in her drawling 
voice : 

‘The things they said about me! You remember, they said 
I slept with you. Of course, after my man died it could very 
easily have happened if I'd been younger, couldn't it? Still I'm 
very glad now that it didn't, because I'm sure we should have 
regretted it.' 

‘Yes, we should have regretted it,' was all Etienne could 
say. 

And that was the last thing they said. There was a cage 
waiting and she was angrily told to get in or else be fined. She 
then decided to shake hands and go. Looking at her, so faded 
and old, with her bloodless face and untidy wisps of greying 
hair showing under her blue cap, and her body, the shapeless 
body of a female worn out with bearing young, all flabby 
U|lder her cotton coat and trousers, he felt sad beyond words. 
Hpt in this last handshake of hers he felt the same long, 
affectionate grip, witli its silent promise to be there on the 
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day when the struggle was resumed. He read the message of 
calm faith in her eyes: good-bye until the big day. 

' Of all the bloody lazy creatures ! ' shouted Pierron. 

She was hustled into a tub pell-mell with four others, the 
signal-rope was pulled for the meat-call, the cage fell away 
into the darkness and nothing was left but the flying cable. 

Then iStienne left the pit. On his way down, in the screen- 
ing-shed, he saw an individual sitting on a thick bed of coal 
with his legs stretched out stiff in front of him. It was Jeanlin, 
working as a cleaner of large coal. He held a large block of 
coal between his legs and hammered away bits of shale, and 
he was so enveloped in a cloud of fine, black dust that Etienne 
would never have recognized him had he not raised his 
monkey face and shown his protruding ears and green eyes. 
He laughed out of bravado, broke his block with a final blow 
and vanished in a rising cloud of blackness. 

Back in the open air, Etienne walked along the road 
absorbed in a welter of confused thoughts. But he also took 
deep breaths of the pure air and rejoiced in the space and sky. 
The sun was mounting triumphant over the horizon and the 
whole coXmtryside was awakening to a new and happy day. 
From east to west across the measureless plain everything 
was bathed in a golden haze, and on all sides life was spring- 
ing up warm and vigorous. Its yc^’thful ecstasy was made up 
of the rustling sounds of earth, the song of birds and the 
murmur of streams and woods. It was good to be alive; the 
old world meant to live through another spring. 

Full of this hope, he slackened his pace and let his eyes 
wander from right to left, taking in the gaiety of the new 
season. He thought about himself, and knew that he was now 
strong, matured by his hard experience down in the pit. His 
apprenticeship was over, and he was going forth fully armed 
as a fighting missionary of the revolution, having declared 
war on society, for he had seen it and condemned it. In his 
joy at meeting Pluchart once more, and becoming, like Plu- 
chart, a leader whose word commanded attention, he began 
thinking of speeches and putting phrases together. He con- 
sidered how he could broaden his programme, for the 
bourgeois refinement that had raised him above his own class 
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now filled him with a greater refinement of hatred for these 
bourgeois. The poverty-stricken smell of the worl^ers might 
displease him now, but he would surround them itii glory, 
he would show the world that they alone were gre:u .md pure, 
the only nobility and strength in which hunuuiity could be 
tempered anew. Already he could see himself on the rostrum, 
sharing the people's triumph - unless he were the jx^ople's 
victim. 

The song of a lark high in the heavens made liiin look up. 
The last vapours of the night were melting as rosy wisps of 
cloud into the limpid blue, and they vaguely reminded him of 
the faces of Souvarine and Rasseneur. No, it was clear that 
everything must go wrong as soon as any one man sought 
power for himself. Hence the fiasco of this much-trumpeted 
International whicli, instead of creating a new world, had 
merely witnessed the piecemeal break-up of its mighty army 
through internal strife. Was Darwin right, then, was this 
world nothing but a struggle in whicli the strong devoured 
the weak so that the species might advance in strength and 
beauty.^ The question disturbed him although as a self-styled 
scientist he could only settle it one way. But his misgivings 
were dispelled by one idea, a most attractive ambition: to go 
on with his old cherislied examination of basic theory on tlic 
first occasion when he spoke in public. For if one class had to 
be devoured, surely the people, vigorous and young, must 
devour tlie effete and luxury-loving bourgeoisie.^ A new' 
society needed new blood. In this expectation of a n(*w invasion 
of barbarians regenerating the decayed nations of the old 
world, he rediscovered his absolute faith in a coming revolu- 
tion, and this time it would be the real one, whose fires would 
cast their red glare over the end of tliis eix)ch even as the 
rising sun was now drenching the sky in blood. 

On he walked, lost in these dreams, hitting stones with his 
dogwood stick. On looking round, however, he saw the 
familiar landmarks. At the Fourche-aux-B(X‘uls, just over there, 
he remembered taking over command of tlie crowd on the 
morning they had stormed the pits. And today the brutish, 
deadly, ill-paid toil was beginning all over again. On ihe 
other side he thought he could hear tlie distant sound of 
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picks, very soft, but regular and insistent, seven hundred 
metres under the ground: it was his mates whom he had just 
seen go diown, his black comrades tapping away in silent rage. 
They might be beaten, they had lost their money, and some of 
them their lives, but Paris would never forget the gunshots at 
Le Voreux, for they had inflicted a mortal wound from which 
the Empire itself would lose its life blood. Even if this 
industrial crisis blew over and the factories reopened one by 
one, a state of open war had been declared and henceforth 
peace was out of the question. The miners had numbered 
their forces and measured their strength, and their cry for 
justice had stirred the workers throughout France. That was 
why their present defeat brought no comfort to anybody, and 
least of all to tlic bourgeois of Montsou, whose victory was 
poisoned by the uneasy fears that strikes always bring in their 
wake, and who were looking over their shoulders all the time 
to see whether their inevitable doom was not lurking behind 
this ominous silence. They realized that the revolution would 
always be raising its head anew - perhaps tomorrow there 
would be a general strike, an understanding between all 
workers, whose fighting funds would enable them to hold out 
for months and eat as well. This time their old, tottering 
society had received a jolt and they had heard the ground 
crack beneatli their feet, but they iMt other jolts on the way, 
and yet others, and so it would go on until the old edifice 
was shaken to pieces and collapsed and disappeared into the 
earth, like Le Voreux. 

Etienne turned to the left along the Joisclle road, where he 
remembered having prevented the mob from storming 
Gaston-Marie. In the bright sunshine he could see the distant 
headgears of many pits, Mirou to the right, Madeleine and 
Crevecceur side by side. From all quarters came the hum of 
work, and the lapping of picks that he had thought he could 
hear deep down in tlie earth could now be heard from end 
to end of the plain Under these fields and roads and villages 
now smiling in the sunshine, one blow, then another, then 
blow after blow wxre being struck as the work went on in the 
Ma('k prisons so deep down beneath the roc'ks that you had 
to know wliat was going on down there before your ear was 
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a.tti)h6d to its heavy sigh of pain. And now he began to wonder 
whether violence really helped things on at all. Cut cables, 
tom-up rails, broken lamps - how futile ! Rushing about, three 
thousand strong, in an orgy of destruction - what a waste of 
energy! It was dawning on him that some day legal methods 
would be much more terrible, for now that his blind hatreds 
had had their fling his intelligence was coming of age. Yes, 
Maheude was right when she said in her sensible way that 
that would be the big day, when they could legally band to- 
gether, know what they were doing and work through tlieir 
-unions. Then, one morning, confident in their solidarit}', 
millions of workers against a few thousand idlers, tliey would 
take over power and be the masters. Ah, then indeed truth 
and justice would awake! Then that crouching, sated god, 
that monstrous idol hidden away in his secret tabernacle, 
gorged with the flesh of poor creatures who never even saw 
him, would instantly perish. 

Leaving the Vandame road fitienne came out on the high- 
road. To the right he saw Montsou running down its hill into 
the valley out of sight. Before him were the ruins of Le Voreux, 
an accursed hole which three pumps were draining night and 
day. And on the horizon the other pits, La Victoire, Saint- 
Thomas, Feutry-Cantel, whilst northward the lofty blast- 
furnaces and coke-ovens smoked in the limpid air. If he meant 
to catch the eight o'clock train he must put his best foot for- 
ward, for there was a six-kilometre walk ahead of him. 

Deep down underfoot the picks were still obstinately 
hammering away. All his comrades were there, he could hear 
them following his every step. Beneath this field of beet was 
it not Maheude, bent double at her task, whose hoarse gasps 
for breath were coming up to him, mingled with the whirring 
of the ventilator ? To left and to right far away into the distance 
he thought he could recognize other friends under the com, 
the hedges, and young trees. The April sun was now well up in 
the sky, shedding its glorious warming rays on the teeming 
earth. Life was springing from her fertile womb, buds were 
bursting into leaf and the fields were quickening with fresh 
green grass. Everywhere seeds were swelling and lengthen- 
ing, cracking open the plain in their upward thrust for warmth 
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and light. The sap was rising in abundance with Whispei^g 
voices, the germs of life were opening with a kiss. On and on, 
ever more insisiently, h's comrades were tapping, tapping, as 
though tliey td were rising through the ground. On this 
youthful morning, in the fiery rays of the sun, the whole 
country was alive with this sound. Men were springing up, 
a black avenging host was slowly germinating in the furrows, 
thrusting upwards for the harvests of future ages. And very 
soon their germination would crack the earth asunder. 
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Stendhal’s Scarlet and Black, whicli on its publication and 
for long after received practically no recognition, now lias 
assured rank as a masterpiece. Andrd Gide almost gave it 
first place among the ten greatest novels of the world; it 
was only after much hesitation that he put the same 
author’s La Chartreuse de Partne above it. Taine said that 
in it Stendhal revealed himself as a master novelist and 
the greatest psychologist of the century. According to 
Bourget, ‘this extraordinary book eitlier revolts or 
fascinates’ (it was too strong m«..,t even for Maupassant). 
The hero, Julien Sorel, is a man of genius handicapped by 
the circumstances of liis birth; determined to get his due 
place by whatever means, he is always at war ‘with the 
whole of society’, as Stendhal himself says. 

Stendhal is generally reputed as a master of psychologi- 
cal analysis; but he was also very much of a romantic. 
There is not only subtle dissection of motive in this book; 
there is seduction, highly passionate love, tortuous in- 
trigue, shootings, and finally the guillotine; tliose who 
like excitement will not be disappointed. The translation, 
by a former tutor at Oxford, is more exact, more scholarly, 
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Flaubert’s ‘story of provincial life’ in nineteenth-century 
Normandy has been something of a legend ever since it 
was first published in 1857. Or ratlier it has been two 
legends. The first is that of Emma Bovary, the embodiment 
of desires yearning beyond their inimical environment; 
failing to escape it, and finally breaking themselves upon 
it. The second is the legend of Gustave Flaubert, saint and 
martyr of literature, who shut himself up for over four 
years in his room at Croisset to make of Emma’s story a 
novel that should be also a model of stylistic perfection. 

‘ Style ’ to Flaubert was no mere pretty play with words, 
but a search in words for the very tone and te.xture of life. 
‘The form of a thought is its very flesh.’ In that search the 
writer must ‘become’ whatever he writes of, as Flaubert 
‘ became not only ‘ the lovers in the wood ’ but ‘ the leaves, 
the winu, the horses. . . .’ (Lb'i) 
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Old Goriot is the tale of a young man’s temptation by the 
world, the flesh and the devil. The devil is represented by 
a character founded on the criminal Vidocq, who later 
became Cliief of the Paris Surete; the world and the flesh 
by Paris in tlie early nineteenth jentury, and the lovely 
aristocratic women of the Faubourg Saint-CJermain. 

It is also the tale of a working-class Lear wfiose 
daughters, to whom he had given his all, left him to die in 
poverty wliile they lived in the world of fashion. 

These are the chief among many threads of the story, 
which are intertwined through the intersecting lives of a 
group of people who by various chances came to live in a 
boarding-house in an old but obscure corner of Paris, 
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Tolstoy began to write Anna Karenin in 1875, six years 
after he had finished IVar and Peace, and it is considered 
by many to be the greater of tlie two. It is the story of 
Anna, one of the most admired women of fashionable 
Moscow and St Petersburg society, who gives uj) her 
liusband, her son, and her position for a passion which 
finally drives her to suicide. And in contrast there is the 
story of Levin, which reflects the apparent peace of 
Tolstoy’s own marriage. On the surface he lives a happy 
and contented country existence, and yet within is tor- 
mented by an intense need to discover the meaning of life 
without which he can see no purpose in living. In the end 
this is revealed to him by the simple words of a peasant - a 
conclusion which mitigates the horror of Anna’s death. 
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Oblomov, published nearly a hundred years ago, takes its 
place beside Don Quixote as a masterpiece of High Comedy. 
Both novels })resent, in very difttient ways, the unequal 
fight between good and evil, and in both the main action 
revolves round the characters of master and servant. But, 
unlike Cervantes, Goncharov does not make his hero 
insane. Instead, he gives his readers a detached and 
sympathetic analysis of Oblomov’s character and traces 
the causes of his ultimate defeat in a vi»rid reconstruction 
of the decaying social order into which he was born. This 
translation is by David Magarshack, the translator of 
Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment and The Devils in 
the Penguin Classics. (l40) 
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This is perhaps the most famous, after fVar and Peace, of 
the great group of Russian novels of the late nineteenth 
century, and has a greater interest than ever to-day for the 
light it throws on the recesses of tlie criminal mind. ‘Th 
chief impression ... is one of constant deliglit at th 
nearness with which Mr Magarshack turns the Russia 
into idiomatic English . . . Mr Magarshack’s version 
wonderfully free from translator’s English and gives 
fine impression of the power of the book.’ - The Scotsman. 

‘Dostoyevsky’s great novel now appears as a Penguin 
Classic, in an admirable new translation by David 
Magarshack. The translator’s introduction provides a 
useful background to the novel, whose deeper meting 
was never so relevant as it is to^y!’ - Blackfriars. 

‘This new translation conveys very well DostoyevsKy's 
excitable and nervous idiom.’ - Brituk Bopk News/ (123) 
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